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James M'Creery & Co. 


Have opened their early 
‘Importations of Silks, 
'Velvets and Plushes, 
‘and are now exhibiting 


‘complete assortments in 
CUPID'S ADVICE: “‘If M ill Packer’s T- 
he ich and E xcl usive De- Soap those eruptions will veh, sour die ail heuane meet. 


soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.” 


'signs. An examination Is|«é« Packer’s Tar Soap 


’ . 

| n vited . is carefully made from vegetable oils. It is exceedingly smooth 
and agreeable to the skin, and as it is combined with pine tar and 
glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as 
pleasant for toilet uses. Wecommend it, without hesitation, as 
the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, that we have 


ever used.”"—Aedical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. - 
““T use Packer’s Tar Soap in children’s eruptive troubles with 
q 0a Wa all ree the most marked benefits.”"—Zgdert Guernsey, M.D., 526 Fifth 
4 } | Avenue, New York, 
‘ 25 Cents per Cake. All Druggzists. 


NEW YORK. Send four cents, stamps, for sample and pamphlet. Address 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
For 15 years tt has been a standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


‘* To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use ; it was my great trouble before.””—Dr. Gwynn. 

‘* To amplify bodily and mentai power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.””—BIsMARCK. 

“* To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.’”,—GLaDSTONE. 

“ To make life a pleasure, not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”—Muss Emity FarrHFut. 

“* Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”"—Christian at Work. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail. $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


Sunday-School Banners of Silk and Gold. 


New Designs, $5 upward. Hand-Book by mail. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CHURCH METAL WORK, .& R. LAMB, 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, " pr Cuctentedin 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. , 
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Mr. George J. Swayne’ Literary Bulletin. 


SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


GREAT MASTERS OF RUSSIAN LITER- 
ATURE. By Ernest Dupuy. Sketches of 
the Life and Works of Gégol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. 
With Portraits. Translated by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 12mo. 

The intense interest now manifested in the writings of Rus- 
sian authors will be quickened and stimulated by the appearance 


of this volume, which gives much information concerning the 
three authors'therein mentioned. 


VERNON LEE'S NEW BOOK: 


BALDWIN: Being Dialogues on Views and As- 
pirations. By VERNON LEE (Miss Violet Puget). 


THE PHANTOM CITY. By WILLiam WeEst- 
ALL, Author of ‘“‘ Red Ryvington,” “ Ralph Nor- 
breck’s Trust,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. 


The scene is laid in Mexico and Yucatan, and the tale is of 
the deepest interest. 


A TALE OF MYSTERY: 


DOUBLE CUNNING. By GrorGE MANVILLE 
FINN. I2mo, paper. 


More exciting than anything of the kind that has been 
written since ‘* The Woman in White,’’ by Wilkie Collins. 


EMIGRANT LIFE IN KANSAS. By Percy 
G. Essutt. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, extra 
cloth. 

This work, written by one of a party of six emigrants to 
Kansas, is a narrative of personal experiences, and gives a vivid 
description of life on the ‘* boundless prairie.’ The book contains 
much that is interesting and amusing, while, at the same time, it 
is intended in a degree to assist the prospective settler by furnish- 


ing a plain and accurate statement of facts, and ends by giving a 
few words of timely advice. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A Series 
of Historical Studies intended to present in 
graphic narratives the stories.of the different na- 
tions that have attained prominence in history. 
Each complete in one volume, fully illustrated 
and beautifully printed. Large 12mo. 


NOW READY: 


I. The Story of Greece. By Prof. James A. Harrison.— 
II, The Story of Rome. By Arthur Gilman.—III. The Story of 
By Prof. James K. Hosmer.—l1V. The Story of Chal- 
dea, By Z. Ragozin.—V. The Story of Germany. By S. Baring- 
Gould.—VI. The Story of Norway. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen.— 
VII. The Story of Spain. By Rev. E. E. and Susan Hale. 


WHO IS GUILTY? By Puuip Woorr, M. D. 
I vol., 16mo, cloth. 


An interesting tale, with a denouement that will astonish 
the reader. 





A Graphic Picture of France in one of her most Brilliant 
Periods: 

FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN. With a View 

of the Administration of Richelieu. By JAmrEs 


BRECK PERKINS. In two large, handsome octa- 
vo volumes. 


A STORY OF BROOKLYN: 
AS COMMON MORTALS. 


cloth. 


_ It is written with great power. 
which are laid in the city of 
every chapter. 


A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Myra SAWYER HAMLIN. 12m0, half bound. 


“A Politician’s Daughter” is a bright, vivacious novel, based 
oe a more than usual knowledge of American social and political 
ife. 


I vol., 16mo, extra 


A strong story, the scenes of 
rooklyn, The interest deepens with 


HANDY EDITION OF WM. M. THACKERAY’'S 
WORKS: 


To be completed in 26 volumes, small 16mo. ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair,” 2 volumes, and “ Pendennis,” 2 vol- 
umes. Now ready. To be followed with his 
other works, one volume per month till com- 
pleted. Neatly bound in half cloth or half 
morocco. 


This Handy Edition of Thackeray is printed on good 
aper, with clear type, and well adapted for reading while travel- 
ing or resting at the mountains or seashore. The low price will 

enable all lovers of this great novelist to possess a good edition of 
his works. It is without doubt one of the best and cheapest 
editions of Thackeray that has been put upon the market. 
A BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREATEST OF LIVING 
NOVELISTS: 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. By Connt 
Lyor N. Totstol. With Portrait of the Author. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
ANNA KARENINA. 


MY RELIGION. 


A STORY OF SARATOGA: 


WANTED: A SENSATION. By Epwarp §S, 
Van ZiLE. In paper cover. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL: 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE. By Mrs. 
J. H. WaLworth, Author of “The Bar Sinis- 
ter,” ‘* Without Blemish,” “Old Fulkerson’s 
Clerk,” ‘* Scruples,”’ etc. 1 vol., 16mo, extra 
cloth. 





THE CENTURY, 
LIPPINCOTT’S, 


OUTING 
THE FORUM, 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Also every issue of the prominent Anferican Magazines : 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, ’ 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. The Latest Styles. The Lowest Prices. 





GEORGE J. SWAYNE, Bookseller and Stationer, 


Successor TO W. W. SWAYNE, 


No. 216 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc., etc., Says; 

“LIEBIG CO.°S COCA BEEF TONIC should not 
be confounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls. It is in no 
sense of the word a patent remedy. I am thoroughly con- 
versant with its mode of preparation, and know it to be not-only 
a legitimate pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the 
high commendations it has received in all parts of the world. 
It contains E-sence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, 
waich are dissolved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 

Invaluable to all who are Ran' Down, Nervous, Dyspeptic, 
Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidneys. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the 
nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Eruptions, Chapping, 
Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. 


LIEBIG CO.°S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N.Y. DEPOT: 38 MURRAY ST. 





lactated Food 


The Mest Successful Prepared Food 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the mother is unable, 
wholly or in part, to nurse the child, as a safe substitute for 
mother’s milk. 

No other food answers so perfectly in such cases. It causes no 
disturbance of digestion, and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigested and easily assimilated Food will surely prevent 
fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient 
in either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. It will be 
retained when even lime-water and milk is rejected by the stom- 
ach. In dysfepsia and in all wasting diseases it has proved the 
most nutritious and palatable, and at the same time the most 
economical of Foods. There can be made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by Druggists--25c , 50c., $1.00. 
(8 A valuable pamphlet on “ The Nutrition of Infants and 
Invalids”’ free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


EDUCATE YOURSELF: 


Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 
lan of ‘instruct any person in any study” by COR- 


ing 
RESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 





fessors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 
tor postage. Address 
THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Il. 





THERE NEVER WAS SUCH A BOOK BEFORE, AND NEVER WILL BE AGAIN! 





Something New and Startling! 





SAM P. JONES’ SERMONS, 


As delivered and stenographically reported, with a 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF SAM JONES, BY THEODORE M. SMITH, ESQ., 


Member of the Georgia Bar, residing at Cartersville, Ga. (the home of Sam Jones), and his 
intimate and lifelong friend. 


STRIKINGLY ILLUSTRATED 


Portrait of Sam Jones, and over fifty intensely amusin 
Anecdotes, Illustrations and Allegories use 


Character Sketches of the 
by Mr. Jones . 


in his famous Sermons, 





PRICES AND TERMS, — This is no mean, condensed, poor paper, thin, “cheap John”’ edition, but ap oper on fine 


paper, large, new, clear type, handsomely and strongly bound, illustrated by fine and correct portraits and over 


engravings ; over 560 pages, large 12mo. 


fty attractive 


Best English cloth, embossed .........ccscccccccececcecccccccccccces sees esse snes eee cee eeees ees ees sees anes $1 75 
Half morocco, leather back and corners, marbled edges.........sesccceceneceeceneceeeeeetsseesenesseeeeeeeees 2 50 
CHEAP EDITION: Paper covers, with all the Illustrations. .........-.+seeeseeeeee CRS ObROECesWece obddcees 75 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


(= Agents Wanted 3 but where an Agent is unknown to be 
in the vicinity a copy will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





WILBUR B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 71 Bible House, New York. 
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BOUND COPIES OF VOLUME IV. 


BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


(Completed with this number) CONTAINS: 
Mrs. Beecher’s English Letters, 
Ex~-President Hayes’ First Magazine Article, 
Ten Famous Women on Young Girls and Mar- 
riage, 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons in America and England, 
Dr. Talmage’s “Marriage Ring’’ and Labor 
Sermons ; also, his Out-of-Town Sermons, 
William H. Rideing’s English and American 
Railways, 
and nearly 200 other articles, poems and stories by 
well-known writers. 








Sent, postpaid, in durable and tasteful binding, upon re- 
ceipt of the following prices: 


Cloth binding, $1.00; Half morocco, marble edge, 
$2.00 ; Full morocco, gilt edge, $3.50; when 
accompanied by the six back numbers 

in good condition. 
Missing numbers supplied at regular prices. 


The Brooklyn Magazine Co., 


7 Murray Street, New York. 





“AN ENTERTAINING AND DRAMATIC NOVEL.” 


& Story of West Point. 
By c. I. CERVUS, 
Author of ‘‘ A Model Wife,’”’ *‘ White Feathers,” 


etc., etc, 


1z2mo. Extra cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 





‘“*So many bad stories have been written about West Point 
that we despaired of ever reading a good one. But the good one 
is here. The dialogue of the volume is easy, animated, 
interesting, and natural ; the description correct, picturesque, and 
vivid.’’"—Washington National Republican. 


** Written with strength and picturesqueness of style. Has an 
excellent plot, in which the interest is very skilfully sustained, 
and is exceptionally vigorous in its character-drawing. The 
narrative is attractive in its simplicity and frankness, the more 
dramatic scenes are treated with genuine power.’’—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading 
College Presidents of the United States and Canada. 





The best practical English Dictionary 
extant.—Quarierly Review, London. 


— 





In various Styles of Binding, with 
and without Patent Index. 


“An invaluable companion in every 
School and at every Fireside.” 





The Attention of School Officers, and others, is 
directed to the fact that in purchasing the latest issue 
of this work, they get 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more fllus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Containing over 25,000 Titles, 


with their pronunciation and a vast amount of other fn- 


formation, (Just added, 1885) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Giving pronunciation of names 


and brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; 
also various tables giving valuable information. 


ALL IN-ONE BOOK. 





Webster is Standard Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court, and in the Gov’t Printing 


Office. 
Schools. 


It has been selected in every case where State Purchases have been made for 
Nearly all the school books used are based on Webster. Get the Best. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
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VOLUME IV. 


SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


NUMBER 6. 


A POET IN HIS DECLINE. 


By Epwarp Durry. 


In a large and luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment in a four story brown-stone house on 
State Street, in the city of Albany, and almost 
within a stone’s throw of the great Capitol, 
sits, or walks, or reclines throughout the 
day a man of seventy years of age. With hair 
that is silvery white, a full beard that is gray- 
white, a form that is bent and emaciated, a 
step that is slow and tottering, and a cheek 
that is pallid and shrunken—his blue eyes yet 
full and lustrous alone indicate the strength 
and pride of other days. This man is John 
Godfrey Saxe, the poet. 

It is only a few years since the verses of Saxe 
were eagerly accepted by the leading periodi- 
cals, and his services as a lecturer were every- 
where popular. In his day he was a bright 
member of many a literary gathering, being 
known personally to all of the most prominent 
of contemporary poets and prose writers. He 
was the nation’s wit and humorist, whose de- 
licious rhymes brought to himself fame and a 
competence, and to many a household the 
cheerful smile or hearty laugh. Even across 
the sea he was known as “‘ the Thomas Hood 
of America.’’ 

Yet alas! how intensely pathetic is the 
rounding out of this man’s days! For some 
years he has been dead to all the world. Few 
people know that he is yet alive ; few of his 
numerous former ardent admirers think of him 
now other than as one who has been, but 
who no longer moves among his kind. The 


victim of a deep-seated, ever-present melan- 
choly, his closing years are touchingly sad 
and uneventful, the never-ceasing care of the 
few relatives that are spared him even failing 
to rid him of the deep gloom in which un- 
happily his mind is now shrouded, 

Up to the year 1875 John G. Saxe was a 
splendid and conspicuous specimen of virile 
manhood. He stood six feet two inches tall, 
proudly erect and muscular, with a large, 
round and finely poised head set upon 
broad and stalwart shoulders. The latest 
photograph of him, now possessed by his 
family, represents his face in profile—a broad, 
high, intellectual forehead, wavy brown hair 
in abundance, large, keen eyes set in deeply, 
and with strong and suggestive feature out- 
lines set off by a mustache and ‘‘ Burnside’’ 
whiskers. Less than a dozen years ago this 
picture was fully justified by its subject. 

The beginning of the end was the poet's 
dreadful experience and remarkable escape 
from a revolting death in a Western railway 
disaster in the spring of 1875, while on his re- 
turn to Brooklyn at the conclusion of a lecture 
tour in the South. The sleeping-car in which 
he had a berth was thrown down a steep em- 
bankment, and he was rescued therefrom by 
the merest chance. As he lay wedged in be- 
tween the broken timbers, stunned and 
bruised, a fellow-passenger who had escaped 
bethought him of a sum of money which he 
had left behind him. On returning to the car, 
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he stumbled upon the insensible poet. The 
latter was thereby discovered and rescued from 
what would inevitably have been death and 
destruction by fire, as the sleeper in which he 
was found, after a brief interval following his 
rescue, became a mass of seething flame. His 
‘flesh was bruised, but no bones were broken. 
Outwardly he appeared to have escaped with 
slight bodily injuries. 

Not so. A grievous hurt was there—deep, 
insidious, and lasting, though at the time it 
was unseen and unfelt. The poet’s nerve sys- 
tem had received a shock from which it never 
rallied. Exhaustion set in; slowly but surely 
the consequent weakness overspread and un- 
dermined his whole physical being. He be- 
gan to experience a greater degree of bodily 
and mental fatigue than had been usual with 
him. Worst of all was its depressing influ- 
ence on his exuberant spirits, which became 
more and more subdued, until at last his mind 
had lost much of its wonted buoyancy. 

Other afflictions were yet in store. During 
the year just prior to that of the railway acci- 
dent he had interred his daughter, Laura, in 
Greenwood Cemetery. Five years later death 
again invaded his Brooklyn home, the second 
victim being his daughter Sarah. Barely an- 
other year had elapsed when the mother of his 
children, a noble woman, was put tenderly 
away in dreamless rest. Early in the year of 
1881 the dark reaper for the fourth time laid 
his cruel sickle at his door, this time cutting 
down Hattie, the poet’s only remaining 
daughter. He yet had two sons living in 
Albany. Turning his mournful steps thither 
in June, 1881, he sought rest and refuge from 
his sorrows with his eldest son, John Theo- 
dore. Once again the inexorable hand of fate 
was laid heavily upon him; death snatchéd 
away the son ere the father had been a month 
beneath his hospitable roof! The son’s wife 
had died nine weeks before. Here was a 
daughter and a son’s wife and the son him- 
self—all three cut down within the brief period 
of two months! Thus for the second time 
was broken up the poet’s home. Then he 
turned to his youngest son and only remain- 
ing child, Charles G., with whom he has since 
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lived, and who with filial tenderness and solici- 
tude ministers to the poet’s simple daily wants. 

The old poet is now much changed in form 
and feature, being merely a shadow of his 
former self. During the first three years of his 
residence in Albany he spent some hours each 
pleasant day in strolling about the beautiful 
park near by, or tranquilly sitting there in a 
shady arbor, watching the children at their 
play. But during the past two years no public 
eye has seen him, for in that long interval he 
has of his own choice been carefully secluded 
in his room. He neither rides nor walks 
abroad. The apartment in which he spends 
his melancholy days consists of a suite of three 


_rooms, located in the rear end of the house on 


the third floor, and overlooking the noble Hud- 
son to the south. Here by a window he whiles 
away much of his time in watching the busy 
river craft, and in contemplating the pictu- 
resque landscape. Of street attire he no longer 
has a need; in dressing-gown and slippers 
he paces the floor with slow and trembling 
steps, seldom or never going beyond the con- 
fines of his own rooms. He prefers to have 
perfect quiet about him, and often-times dis- 
likes to be disturbed even by a member of his 
own family. 

It is a long time since he last consented to 
receive a stranger, or even a friend, or an ac- 
quaintance of former days. 

‘*T cannot bear,’’ he said, with pathos, ‘‘ to 
be forcibly reminded of what I once was—of 
the days of my hope and strength, when the 
world had charms that now are dead to me; 
before sickness had deprived me of my health, 
and death had robbed me of my loved ones.’’ 

In 1881, on his first coming to Albany, the 
eminent physicians whom his family consulted 
in his behalf predicted that he would not sur- 
vive for two years longer. 

He goes’ to bed between the hours of nine 
and ten o’clock in the evening, and rises at 
about half-past six in the morning. He com- 
plains much of insomnia, and during the day 
is often very restless, suffering from neuralgia 
in the head. When not sitting in an easy- 
chair or moving leisurely about his room, he 
reclines upon a couch. He eats often but 
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very sparingly, and partakes of the plainest of 
food, indigestion being one of his principal 
bodily ills. Of his valet, a middle-aged col- 
ored man (who by reason of prior service with 
eminent people at Washington and other 
places is more than ordinarily intelligent and 
entertaining), the poet is very fond, chatting 
with him now and again with a more than usual 
degree of interest and animation. 

Until quite recently he devoted a good share 
of his time to a perusal of the standard poets 
and the leading magazines, those of the latter 
to whose pages he was once a valued contribu- 
tor being still sent him regularly and unsolic- 
ited by the publishers thereof, in kindly re- 
membrance of past services. For some years 
he has not read the daily papers, and evinces 
little or no interest in current events. 

‘* It pains me,’’ he said, ‘‘ to meet with the 
details of so much crime and so many casual- 
ties.”’ 

Indeed, he reads comparatively little of any 
kind now—occasionally a page or two maybe 
of one of his favorite prose authors, that mainly 
consist of Hawthorne, Dickens, and Thack- 
eray, judiciously selecting therefrom matter 
of cheerful tone and subject. When undis- 
turbed he is much given to musing ; but at 
times will converse willingly and fluently, dis- 
playing thereby a power of memory that, in 
view of his feeble physical condition, is quite 
unlooked for, recently surprising his son not 
a little by repeating verbatim one of Charlcs 
Lamb’s longest essays. 

His thoughts often revert to his irreparable 
loss of wife and children, speaking of each 
tenderly and regretfully, and manifesting a 
keen interest in the proper care of their graves 
—ever dwelling on the domestic afflictions 
which have broken his heart and enveloped 
his once brilliant intellect in a brooding and 
incurable melancholy, 

In hisroom hangsa small portrait of Thomas 
Hood, which was given him by the English 
humorist’s son, and to which he attaches a 
more than ordinary value. He sometimes re- 
marks mournfully, while gazing at this picture, 

‘* I wonder if poor Tom Hood ever suffered 
in his latter years as keenly as I suffer now !’’ 


Again the observation escapes him, 

‘*I do not see how any human being can 
continue to live in a condition so utterly hope- 
less as mine.”’ 

Is not all this very, very pathetic ? 

At rare intervals, in his brighter and more 
hopeful moods, his retentive memory revives a 
former interest in old friends and pleasant as- 
sociations. The name of Longfellow is often 
on his lips; that poet’s death affected him 
deeply, contributing not a little to the gloom 
which was just then fastening itself upon his 
buoyant nature. 

We shall not here undertake to quote from, 
or advert at length to, the many gems of verse 
by which the nameof John G. Saxe has been 
made illustrious in the literature of two hemi- 
spheres. We may presume that all cultured 
people have long been familiar with them. 
Most of the common people are likewise fa- 
miliar with them, appreciating their wit, and 
satire, and humor, more fully perhaps than 
they do the choicest works of the Old, or of 
any other of the New World poets. A score 
of years ago innumerable school boys memo- 
rized them, and, what was better, understood 
them ; and though their author is to-day rest- 
ing in voluntary seclusion, and forever with- 
drawn from the public gaze, those rich, flow- 
ing, and melodious rhymes are yet, and we fer- 
vently hope long will continue to be, included 
in our floating miscellany. 

Inexpressibly sad are the closing years of 
the once gifted and genial poet, his mind still 
haunted by the joyous memories of the golden 
past ; brooding hopelessly in solitude over the 
afflictions which have darkened his old age, 
and expectantly awaiting the final summons, 
which he longs for. The American people, 
who for a considerable period were afforded 
unmixed pleasure by his happy genius, will 
sympathize with him when they realize the 
depth of his sorrow and the keen mental and 
physical anguish which is now his daily lot. 
As for the essence of his old kindliness and the 
richest treasures of his once playful fancy, they 
are still spared to us within his printed pages. 
By those he may be rightly judged as man and 
poet, 








SUMMER DAYS IN JAPAN. 


By Heren H. 


The spring and summer in Japan is full of 
picturesque beauty, and yields an atmosphere 
of delicious comfort. The skies drop glad- 
ness, and the earth teems with loveliness, Its 
garden pictures are changing as a kaleido- 
scope. The terraced hill-sides, rank with ver- 
dure, vie with wheat-fields bending ’neath their 
load of grain ; some just cut and supplanted 
by rice, in fields flooded with water, while 
others, green with the tender shoots, are ready 
for transplanting. When the seasons are un- 
usually dry nothing is left to suffer. The res- 
ervoirs are so large, and the irrigating system 
so complete, that Japan’s wondrous garden 
smiles on beneath scorching rays. 

The trees of Japan area wonder. Here is 
the ‘‘ mockungi,’’ with its purple bell-shaped 
flowers ; also the magnolia, with its rich white 
and purple clusters. Queen among the trees 
towers the camellia. Some of these are sixty 
feet high, and are covered with blossoms from 
January to May, of many varieties, from the 
large pure white, resembling a double rose, 
to various shades of pink and red. The cherry 
and plum trees are cultivated solely for their 
blossoms, and are trees of rare beauty. The 
former grows thirty feet high and as many 
broad, its branches covered with red and white 
flowers, two inches in diameter and perfuming 
the air at a great distance. Its petals of snow 
and cream, falling in showers, spread many a 
carpet for the feet on the stone paths leading 
to the temples, verifying the native poet when 
he says, ‘‘ There are snow-showers which do 
not descend from the skies.’’ ‘The plum-tree 
is par excellence the poet’s tree. Often it is 
seen standing leafless in the snow, yet adorned 
with blossoms like a bride. The tree bursts 
into soft clouds of bloom and fragrance in 
February, but without leaves. 

Along the hill-sides maples and pines are 
covered with vines of exquisite loveliness, trail- 
ing and intertwining with bewildering intri- 
cacy ; among these are the wistaria and thum- 
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bergia, with their purple stars and tufts. From 
the verdant valleys to the tops of the mountains 
are seen lilies, pinks, and roses of endless 
variety. The grass is studded, and flowers 
spring even from the quaint, artistic, thatched 
roofs of the tea-houses, asking leave only to 
grow and bless the light. These tea-houses 
seem idyllic. They are a national institution, 
for they are everywhere, as the people are every- 
where ; along the city streets, by the roadside, 
in the groves, woods, parks, valleys, and up the 
mountain-side. 

During the spring days we sometimes left 
our books and cares to climb the mountain’s 
side for a picnic among these hills. It is two 
miles and a half from the city of Kobé toa 
favorite waterfall, and it required some hard 
climbing ; but the students and our native 
teacher were very jolly about it, and witha 
“* ginriksha’’ it is made possible for even the 
mother and babe. Willing hands soon raised 
a tent close by the fall, where we might feel 
the spray and enjoy the perfect coolness. This 
waterfall is a favorite resort, for, although 
among the hills, it lies in one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the world. We often met as 
many as a thousand people going and return- 
ing in the narrow paths. ‘The roads leading 
into the city from this direction are a marvel— 
broad, hard-beaten, and swept every day. 

The people throng this resort for play, rest, 
or worship among these quaint old temples. 
Whenever our party went thither we were 
curiously watched—our dress and customs, 
and every motion. A foreign woman with a 
child is a great curiosity. The natives flock 
about her with every indication of pleasure. 
Eager hands are stretched for the American 
baby, and gifts of flowers and fruit are pressed 
upon the lady-mother. 

After the first of June the combined damp- 
ness and heat render the mountain resorts a 
necessity to Americans. We always planned 
for a ten weeks’ camp, fifteen miles away. 
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Our household utensils and baggage were all 
carried upon the shoulders of men, and the 
ladies of our party placed in large bamboo chairs 
and borne by two long poles. Up and down 
we went, through the wild gorges beautiful with 
azalea blossoms and fragrant with dews of 
morning, for our caravan was generally en route 
by three a.M. 

About noon we arrived at our Eden—a spot 
shaded early and late from burning suns, 
Here was a gem of a waterfall and a hot and 
cold mineral spring, with a natural bathing 
chamber—a walled grotto, where we all en- 
joyed our daily plunge, except the babies, and 
they had their tub. It really took the heat 
out of the day, and we were always within 
sound of the fall. Here we were quite like 
mountaineers in our undress costumes, going 
to bed at dark and up with the dawn. 

Our tent was close by a shrine where a few 
of the Shintoo faith came to worship. This is 
a covered spot, resembling much a New Eng- 
land well-house, except for its peaked, tiled 
roof. Inside is the image of a god roughly 
carved on the front of a large stone. A little 
bell hangs in front, which the worshippers ring 
when they come to call the attention of the 
god, often bringing a cup of tea—which is 
fragrant nectar here—or a dish of rice, and 
leave it standing before the shrine. They 
stand or kneel with uplifted hands, muttering 
a hurried prayer, and are gone, being much 
more interested in the foreigners near by than 
in their devotions. 

Our table was a marvel to the Japanese, for 
they eat sitting on the floor, on thick, soft mats 
or cushions—not cross-legged, but on their 
feet or knees, each with a low stand before them 
made of their pretty lacquered wood, japanned. 
A family circle gathered round these little 
tables is interesting to view, or would be if 
they were all respectably clothed. But during 
the hot weather in the mountains, many of 
the men and children are almost nude, while 
the women begin the day properly dressed, but 
as the heat comes on drop off first one sleeve, 
then the other; arm and shoulder appears, 
and then bare to the waist. Some of them, 
when they observed our approach, would slip 


one arm into their clothes, feeling instinctively 
that we did not like that style. 

Our camp attracted many Japanese. Even 
our young students found it difficult to let us 
alone for our summer's rest, so they often 
climbed the hills for a ramble through this old 
mountain town, and came to cali on us with 
some complimentary gift, but really for us to 
solve some knotty problem or unravel a hard 
knot for them in science, theology, or law. 
Some of the dwellers in the town came to ask 
questions about ‘‘ the Bible way,’’ or to study 
our dress, coiffure, tables, chairs, and bed- 
steads. It was laughable to see how afraid 
they were of our chairs. When offered one 
they would bow low, too low for any other 
seat than the floor, to which they would come 
down on their knees, and sit there with their 
feet under them, leaving us a little awkward in 
our chairs, with our guests on the floor. 
One man, admiring our camp _ bedstead, 
brought a carpenter to take its dimensions and 
make one like it. 

This native eagerness to learn and copy is a 
powerful lever. Standing about my table they 
would watch the growth of my manuscript 
with undivided attention. A young man 
standing near would hand me a basket of 
mixed fruits and confections—the basket alone 
‘a thing of beauty.’’ Among our followers 
was an aristocratic young girl, with her ser- 
vants and teacher, who followed the Americans 
from place to place to learn English. She 
boarded in the town, and came to the camp 
daily for hours for the privilege of hearing us 
talk. We also had as visitors the interesting 
family of an ex-damios, the father a fine-look- 
ing man, of princely bearing, intent and 
watchful ; and the sweet-faced wife in her rich 
costumes, followed by her retinue of servants 
with the three children, all presenting a strik- 
ing picture, and bringing a very spicy life with 
them. 

The Japanese ladies dress the hair in elabo- 
rate fashion, but this Mrs. Murakami greatly 
desired to copy the American style of coiffure. 
After teaching her our own method, we in re- 
turn expressed a wish to have our own re- 
dressed in native style, greatly to her delight, 
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and even more to her husband’s. Never have 
we seen the hair so beautifully kept and cared 
foras in Japan. The native pillow is a neck- 
breaking contrivance—a wooden frame a foot 
in height, with a cushioned top for the neck to 
lie on, not the head! Thus they lie without 
disarranging the hair. 

By invitation we went to the hotel one even- 
ing to dine with this interesting family. The 
invitation was extended after this manner: An 
elegant tray holding a box of choice confec- 
tions, a fan of exquisite workmanship, and a 
ceremonial folded paper-blank, but tied with 
daintiest red and white silk cord. They re- 
ceived us in light, airy apartments, where the 
paper screens and doors were all removed, 
making six rooms in one, neatly matted and 
piled with soft cushions and couches, besides 
a large table and arm-chairs, this last being an 
effort to conform to foreign customs. We, in 
turn, tried to conform to theirs, and rested 
upon the cushions while being served with 
delicate tea by obsequious servants, on deli- 
cately braided straw waiters from tiny cups of 
choicest ware, and watched our dinner in 
course of preparation. This was cooked before 
our eyes on a little ‘‘ hibochi,”” a brazen pot 
that contains charcoal and a cooking apparatus, 
which soon supplied us with the choicest of 
mackerel, a leg of venison, sweet potatoes, and 
eggs. Spirited upon the board was also a roast 
duck. The long, low table was profusely 
decorated with Japan’s choicest flowers, and 
huge pyramids of half-peeled oranges and 
sliced sponge-cake whetted the appetite. For 
dessert we were served with a tray of persim- 
mons and a basket of pears, sweet-potato cus- 
tard, and lemon jelly. It is certain that we 
partook of all with never-to-be-forgotten enjoy- 
ment, and much pleasant conversation ensued 
of the great changes in the nation and its 
promising outlook. 

From our Arcadian camp we could view 
a landscape as fine as the world contains. 
Before us was a vast range of mountains half 
hidden by clouds or veiled in mist, some of 
them gardens from base to summit, and now 
and then a barren one standing in rugged out- 
line, over which the monkeys came chattering 
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in droves, scattering the loose stones to the 
bottom. The steep, rough road down the 
mountain upon which we were perched winds 
among precipices looking down thousands of 
feet. Beyond were glimpses of palaces and 
temples, with mossy lawns between the moun- 
tain’s foot and the sea ; there was a waterfall, 
dancing over the boulder, or spread in misty, 
gauzy, veil-like beauty, made translucent by 
the setting sun, while eight or ten miles away 
shimmered and glimmered Hiogo Bay, looking 
near enough to step down into it through the 
lens of the atmosphere. 

An opportunity offering itself, we visited the 
moat of one of the adjoining castles to view 
the unfolding lotus blossoms. This is a won- 
derful creation, of almost unearthly loveliness. 
The slender stalks slowly rise from the long 
roots in the ooze, unfolding their tips into 
glorious concave shields of green, two feet in 
diameter, and corded like the veins of a gladi- 
ator, which hold on their bosses transparent 
drops of dew. Then emerge the quivering 
closed bolls like a clasped hand, giving no sign 
of the mighty flower hidden within. The 
massive flower, as if chary of its charms, only 
half opens itself, revealing within a large, 
bright, yellow, inverted cone, emitting a fra- 
grance at once so subtle and intense, as ifa 
vial of choicest perfume had been emptied 
within. This flower is the idol of the Japanese 
heart, in a poetic sense. 

In returning to our tents we entered the 
basket-shops, of which this town has many, 
and bought some of beautiful and curious de- 
signs, of miniature size ; also purchasing one 
large enough—a ‘‘ kago’’—to carry us down 
the mountains. The ‘‘ kago’’ is an oblong- 
shaped basket, with cover and curtains for 
sides. These we took out for the sake of the 
view. Ah! that wondrous mountain view. 
Up, up! down, down ! for we must needs go 
up in order to get down ; up, up, with those 
glorious mountain-sides crowned with verdure 
and beauty, till we reached the summit, and 
then looked down into the dancing waters of 
the bay. Nothing more charming and inter- 
esting can be imagined than a summer day 
spent among these hills of Japan. 
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IN A ROW-BOAT. 
By Besstz CHANDLER. 


We’ re off for a row on the briny Atlantic, 

In a boat that’s not ‘* bonny,’’ nor given to ‘‘ dipping ;"' 
It won’t even ‘‘ curtsey,’’ it isn't romantic, 

And the water’s a harbor, filled up with shipping ! 


Yet what do we care for the ‘‘ blue Danube River, ”’ 
For Venice, the Rhine, or Geneva’s fair shore ? 

The splash of a blade, with its ripple and quiver, 
Sings just the same music the universe o’er. 


And beneath this tall ship-house—peaked and roomy, 
And yonder old hulk, without bowsprit or mast, 
We glide into shadows as graceful and gloomy 
As the Doge’s Palace itself can cast. 


A ferry-boat comes—she’s a thing of beauty ! 

See her colored lights on the waves shine down ; 
They are only her signals doing their duty, 

But they gleam like jewels in a monarch’s crown. 


There is no ‘‘ weird legend "’ in any quarter, 
No ‘‘ madrigal ’’ floats to the listening ear, 

No ‘‘ mandolin’’ tinkles, but over the water 
Come fresh laughing voices, jolly and clear. 


And so on we go, in the deepening twilight, 
Without any sentiment, romance or stuff ! 

The same moon gilds all, with its touches of high light ; 
We're perfectly happy, and that is enough ! 


BEAUTY IN LITERATURE. 


By Mary E. Carpwi tt. 
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It seems almost impertinent to repeat so trite 
a fact as beauty reigns supreme in literature. 
Poetry does and ever will hold a higher place 
in man’s regard than prose, because it appeals 
more strongly and in more varied ways to his 
love of the beautiful. A philosopher for the 
greater depth and superior spiritual beauty of 
his thought may rank higher than one who is 
only a poet, yet in expression he is inferior. 
And the philosopher becomes a universally ac- 
knowledged master only when he gives the 
highest poetical expression to his philosophy. 
Shakespeare, lacking nothing but the gift of 


poetic expression, would have fallen far short 
of the place he occupies in literature. Beaut« 
is the living element, the soul of every true 
book. And without a clear manifestation of 
its beauty to some mind, no book will live. 
The manner of expression is one, perhaps 
the prime cause of the supremacy of poetry 
over prose. Style is thus proved to be a most 
important factor in all writing. A beautiful 
style, a fine and forcible way of saying things. 
will carry the most misshapen arrow of 
thought a long way toward its goal. A good 
style in prose—that is, clearness, simplicity, 
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and grace, like melody in poetry, affect the 
reader with the penetrative force of musical 
sounds. It is a powerful appeal to his innate 
love of beauty in harmony ; by it his spirit is 
exalted, his mind is carried easily from point 
to point in the book, and the ideas, though 
most commonplace, leave behind them a feel- 
ing of joy and satisfaction. Their melody 
leads us often to read with pleasure poems 
otherwise of little worth, and its grace of style 
tempts us to give the name of eloquence to 
prose that may be almost wholly false in idea. 
But a beautiful style is always a genuine merit, 
a divine livery of thought, whose supreme 
worth all great writers have realized. Shake- 
speare’s grandest thoughts are ever found in 
his most beautiful lines. With Goethe style, 
perhaps even more than conception, has gained 
him the brightest laurel. Ruskin dazzles and 
charms us with his manner of writing, and 
Carlyle is most forcible and eloquent when his 
style is simple and perspicuous, as well as in- 
tense. Emerson delights us because he says 
‘*the greatest matters in the simplest way.’’ 
Tennyson’s greatness lies to a great extent in 
his artistic perfection. And the meaning of all 
this is, an obscure and difficult or in any way 
unpleasant style, because it is repugnant to 
man’s love of beauty, is almost invariably a 
death-producing disease in literature. 

Beauty of language, considered apart from 
style, is a higher quality, as it depends for its 
full effect upon culture, and speaks with power 
to the imagination and intellect as well as to 
the love of sensuous beauty. Shakespeare with 
a single word or phrase produces wonderful 
impressions, and one of his greatest marks of 
supremacy, to his contemporaries in particular, 
was his more refined and discriminating taste 
in his use of language. On the other hand, 
we may remember that a poet so essentially 
great as Wordsworth, partly by reason of his 
lack of a nice discrimination in his selection of 
words, exposed himself to criticism in a degree 
just, if merciless, and limited for all time the 
number of his readers and admirers, especially 
among cultured people, who might otherwise 
delight in him. 

Beauty of poetical conception, of imagina- 
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tion, of creation, though almost purely ideal 
elements, give to the art of writing an essen- 
tially universal influence, and prove man’s in- 
nate possession of an ideal tendency, or, as some 
one has said, an insatiable demand for perfec- 
tion. Beauty of sentiment and thought —moral 
beauty in books, if clearly or forcibly presented, 
touches man’s deepest and noblest emotions, 
and gives to literature incomparable beauty 
and worth. Without moral beauty no book 
or writing claiming literary merit has a right to 
exist. 

The highest and, indeed, the only true pur- 
pose of literature, is to make the world better 
and happier. As beauty reigns supreme, liter- 
ature must be the handmaid of beauty. More 
than this, for great or even any adequate result, 
the service must be plainly perceptible. The 
lack of perceptible beauty has consigned many 
an otherwise valuable book to righteous ob- 
livion. The dryness of a text-book has sealed 
its instruction from the heart and mind of 
many a child. The Bible, of all books the 
most beautiful from a literary standpoint, is 
effective, be it said with reverence, because its 
wonderful moral and spiritual beauty is appar- 
ent to all. 

The breadth of the term beauty as applied 
to literature gives ample scope and plentiful 
material to all earnest writers. Let true poets 
sing as the birds, without any conscious pur- 
pose, yet by virtue of their work they conform 
more or less to the laws of beauty. The best 
writing of all authors is that which they feel 
compelled or inspired to write, because spon- 
taneity implies a certain ripeness of thought 
which is always beautiful. But even in in- 
spired writing the measure of its beauty in 
every respect is the measure of its worth. We 
give the name of genius to a noble thought 
combined with noble language in a noble way. 

Realism in literature so often grates ona 
sensitive soul because it is frequently and un- 
righteously separated from beauty. But beauty 
is the standard of the real as well as of the 
ideal, and is a connecting link between them. 
The highest conception and aim of the real is 
perfection, and its type is therefore ideal. We 
call this a realistic, a practical age, meaning 
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the influence of beauty is comparatively insig- 
nificant. But this is as superficial a view of 
our era as that formerly held in regard to the 
so-called Dark Ages. Never before was beauty 
and the love of beauty so active or its influence 
so widely felt. The cry for culture is heard 
everywhere. Men crave wealth to purchase re- 
finements. Musical instruments are found in 
the most unpretentious cottages, and musical 
festivals are following ‘‘ the course of empire.’’ 
Tourists increase more rapidly than railroads, 
and a constantly growing appreciation for 
natural scenery is evidenced by the defilement 
of grand mountain passes with patent-medicine 
advertisements, Probably our colleges were 
never before filled with so many students crav- 
ing the delights of intellectual beauty. 

Never before were reformers so active in so 
many different channels, led by the force of 
moral beauty, to seek the abolition of wrong 
and the encouragement of right. Though the 
direct influence of the Church sometimes seems 
to be declining, it may be because religion has 
been looked upon too much as an affair of 
Sunday and church-going, and morality is now 
demanding a ruling place in every-day life. 
The increase of benevolent organizations is 
proof enough that the beauty of holiness is 
more than ever making itself felt. 

In literature the comparative newness of the 
moral idea as a predominating force has led to 
too great crudeness in the presentations of 


principles. There is always a certain harsh- 
ness in a vigorous throwing off of the old and 
false for the adoption of the new and real. 
This effect is especially seen in a comparison 
of the fiction of this and preceding generations, 
Critics are apt to deplore the disappearance of 
the old spirit of romance, which was formerly 
the life and substance of novels and love- 
stories. Buta more thoughtful consideration 
of the subject shows that the old romantic 
spirit was to a great extent false in principle 
and dangerous in its effect. A higher civiliza- 
tion demands a higher standard of morality. 
It demands that the ideal be based on the real 
and the true, where human life and action are 
concerned. And it is because the new school 
of fiction is in an elementary state, still laying 
its foundations, that novelists of to-day too - 
seldom attain to a sufficiently ideal treatment 
of their subjects. In the future, ideal beauty 
must and will prevail in this most influential 
form of literature. And it is suggestive that 
even now it is a most perceptible beauty which 
gives the highest rank to modern novels—the 
fineness of their style. 

This is indeed a utilitarian age. But it is 
a noteworthy fact that the world has at last 
made the great discovery of the beauty of use- 
fulness. Moreover, the same spirit is continu- 
ing its work, and we may hope the time will 
come when a still more important discovery 
will be made—that of the usefulness of beauty. 


SEPTEMBER. 


By Sopuiz L. ScHENck. 


A change creeps over nature. A deep flush 
Mounts to the maple-leaf ; the air is clear, 
The grapes are purpling, and a crimson blush 
Spreads o’er such flowers as deck the waning year ; 
Ripe apples bend the trees, while golden-rod 
By roadside, lane, and meadow gayly nod. 


Now whistlings of the quail are often heard 

From buckwheat-fields, while, on the calm air, floats 
The drumming of the partridge. Not a bird 

Builds now a nest ; but night is thrill’d by notes 
From crickets near, and locusts’ drowsy hum 
That seems to say : ‘‘ September time has come !" 











MAGNITUDES. 
By H. 


A Srory. 


The doctor stepped into the parlor and 
waited. The sunlight lay bright and change- 
able in the shaking of the tree-shadows on the 
line of walk without. Within was coolness and 
wandering airs moving the curtains with their 
invisible fingers. The room was a small one, 
containing a piano of mysterious powers, a few 
chairs of no character, an insignificant table ; 
and the low, papered walls were covered with 
old-fashioned mezzotints of the gift-book 
beauties bathing their feet in an inky brook, 
or leaning with a face of untranslatable expres- 
sion upon a flower-covered window-sill. Here 
and there were photographs and cheap chromos 
of the popular actresses of the time. Through 
one of the windows could be seen a large bed 
of mignonette, the fragrance from which filled 
the air without and the whole room, as though 
it were the very essence of the sweetness of the 
summer day. Between this bed and the 
neighboring hives the bees voyaged in a busy, 
noisy way, as though they were filled with the 
importance of their own lives and their many 
duties. The fruit on the cherry trees near the 
house shone like ruby balls in the midday sun. 

The doctor was called up-stairs by a man of 
mild expression and faded blue eyes into a 
room whose open windows let in the odor of 
the mignonette and the sight of the range of 
wooded mountains at whose foot the house 
stood. High into the sun-soaked air the near- 
est peak towered, covered near the base with 
streaks of soft green and yellow, higher up with 
darker green, and in the furthest distances 
shaded off with a bloom of blue, like the bloom 
of the plum, an unapproachable blue, one of 
those tints that are forever beyond our reach, 
that belong to the distance and are held by it as 
the best of its treasures. It represents the 
glamour of hope forever unattainable. And 
clothed in such a robe the hill squatted there 
in the majesty of a sleeping lion with its flanks 
heaving down into the valley. 

The room with this outlook was tenanted 
when the doctor entered it by a woman who 
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bent over a little bed on which a babe whose 
length of life was measured but by months lay 
moaning. When the doctor approached, the 
mother took the child in her arms and brought 
it to the window. The physician, who was a 
short, gray man with an intelligent look and 
some knowledge of human nature, glanced 
quickly at both child and mother. 

‘**'You are watching too much; you will 
wear yourself out,’’ he said. The pale face of 
the young woman was lit by a sad smile as the 
breeze from without waved her loosened hair 
aside from a weary forehead. 

** This is the only one I have, doctor,”’ she 
answered. 

‘* And the first, is it not?’’ 

** And the first.”’ 

They both gazed at the child as it lay in 
her arms, its little limbs relaxed and nerveless, 
its head thrown back and rolling slightly from 
side to side as though seeking to escape the 
torture of the body. The blue rings around 
the eyes gave an unearthly power to the orbs 
whose lids were stretched back with the pain, 
or, at times, half covered the eyes with the 
weakness of exhaustion. The mouth was open 
and drawn, unchangeable in expression. In 
that bright, authoritative, encouraging way 
which is the habitual mask worn by the phy- 
sician and the best medicine of a good doctor, 
the little man gave his directions, cheered the 
mother, and took his departure. Meeting 
him who had led the way from the parlor, the 
doctor inquired about the health and general 
welfare of the bees, a question that was apt to 
call forth whatever eloquence the other had in 
his disposition. 

‘* Yesterday the weather was bad—that is, 
changeable, and the bees were in an angry 
mood ; to-day they are quiet. I have just 
transferred a queen’s cell to my new hive ; ’tis 
an artificial swarming.”’ : 

** And this queen bee of yours,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘ she is born—when ?’’ 

** To-morrow her days are up."’ 
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‘* And she goes out into the world—when ?”’ 

‘Six days later. Tell me, how is the 
child ?”’ 

‘*The baby is very sick,’’ said the other ; 
‘*the mother, too, is sick at heart; she isa 
city woman, and has nerves. She may need 
nursing if—’’ and he stopped. ‘‘ Are your 
bees happy at the birth of their queen ?’’ 

‘*H’m, yes, I think so. At least, they are 
busy, which means happiness, does it not ?” 

‘* Possibly to you and the bees it may,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ How many of these happy in- 
sects are there in a hive ?”’ 

‘« About fifty thousand.”’ 

‘* For the happiness and good government 
of such a number would you think it right that 
one of a higher order should suffer ?”’ 

‘*Surely. I was a Socialist in Germany, 
when I was there.”’ 

‘* A Socialist ! Socialists believe in strange 
doctrines sometimes. Do you believe in the 
transmigration of souls ?”’ 

‘* You mean—’’ 

‘‘ That a human soul passes at death into 
another living thing with greater or less 
powers.” 

‘*T believe in God and His arrangement— 
how do you say—His order. That would be 
confusion and disorder.”’ 

The doctor slightly smiled, either at himself 
or his companion. Then he said as he walked 
to the gate : 

‘* Well, at the time of the birth of the queen 
bee there will be a change in the child.’’ He 
mounted into his buggy and drove slowly off, 
apparently musing. As he went down the 
sunlit road, the birds flew over his head high in 
the beating air, and called to each other from 
the neighboring trees ; the ants, unnoticed by 
the roadside, heaped grain upon grain; the 
butterflies fluttered around some desired flower ; 
and in the distance was heard the sharpening 
ofascythe. The earth, too, was at her silent 
labor. And the mountains did not withdraw 
themselves ; with their never-changing calm- 
ness they overlooked all, uttering no voice, 
tranquil in the plenitude of their power. They 
had seen the creation of all beneath them. 
They had felt the fire leave them, the sea sink 
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away from their bases ; they had seen the rocks 
disintegrate, the sand begin to bear verdure. 
The streams they once carried in their bosoms 
they had given to the valleys beneath. They 
had watched the forests grow and die, they had 
felt them clinging to their sides. They had 
seen man come, destroy, and build. Change 
after change, growth and decay, the awakening 
and the sleeping again, they knew them all. 
All concerned them little, changed them little. 
A day they counted not, a night was too short 
for them to slumber in. They were rent and 
riven with age and accident, moss-covered and 
forest-covered, yet they knew that they were 
young. Birds could fly above them, ants 
could live on their summits, flowers could 
bloom there ; it disturbed them not, all these 
would die. Man, too, could quarry there and 
build from their substance ; he, too, would 
die, and what he built to last would crumble 
away. Many times had the knowledge of the 
bell tolling in the valley, and the black line of 
insects filing to some green hillock amid the 
fields, where the man who had climbed their 
declivities and shouted from their highest 
cliffs was put away, quiet forever. And so this 
day their heights rose up toward the sky im- 
perturbable, and the sunlight made the robes 
that covered them of velvet. They needed no 
crown of gold or clouds ; they were of royal 
presence. 

The woman who gazed at them from the 
sick-room felt some shadow of their impassive 
might. She knew that the same sun that now 
made them glorious had crushed the life of 
her child. She thought dimly of their yester- 
day and their to-day, and of their apparent 
forever. Then of the yesterday of her own 
life, her marriage and its joys and peace, when 
all change or chance of change seemed to dis- 
appear from the face of things ; of the birth of 
the child, its baby life, the growth of its in- 
dividuality, the fulness of her love. And to- 
day its baby strength was bent to breaking, its 
opening character was lost in the pain which 
covers all who suffer with the same waves ; and 
the fulness of her love filled her heart with a 
strong and bitter cry. The mountains were 
stern, the sunlight was mocking, the perfume 
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of the mignonette made her gasp for breath. 
There was no sympathy for her trouble, no 
feeling for her child’s pain in anything. The 
constant tension of anxiety had exhausted her 
strength, and the babe lay upon her lap, held 
there only by a weak clasp of tired hands. In 
the morning the thought of its death had come 
to her suddenly ; she had put it away with a 
start of terror ; but now she could not put it 
by, as one would an importunate child that 
startles by its questions ; she could only keep 
repeating to it, ‘‘ My baby will not die,’’ and 
she had turned to the summer air and the 
mountains, even to the furniture and pictures 
in the room, as if they, too, would say, ‘* Your 
babe shall not die.’’ But the furniture could 
only speak of memories, not of sympathy ; 
and all nature was inattentive. Then it came 
to her what a small thing amid such great 
things, what a small thing among so many 
things, was this little life. ‘* But I, too, am 
small, and my grief is great!’’ And then in 
a passion of love she caught the babe to her 
bosom, its first cradle, its first table, its first 
shield, and she felt that Death himself, though 
all nature looked calmly on, would not dare 
to take it from that altar. 

And the child. It had learned to see and 
cling, and that was almost all. But by seeing 
it began to understand, and by clinging it 
began to love. Its understanding was of the 
things for its own uses, and its Jove was the re- 
ceptive love. Now its little brain was dull 
with the continued pain, and a blind sense of 
being wronged had taken the place of its love. 
The mother, who before had lifted the weight 
from its spirit in its baby troubles, and had 
brought back the freshness of its young life, 
now left it unaided. Its look was an appeal, 
hopeless because of its many cries remaining 
unanswered. And so, dazed with its sense of 
what was good and sweet in the world it knew, 
bewildered by the knowledge of no help com- 
ing to its distress, it lingered on in pain as the 
slow hours passed by. The sky and the 
mountains were mirrored in its eyes, the re- 
flected rays of the sunlight flooded them, a 
mother’s love brooded over it, a love made im- 
measurably greater by despair, that would have 


filled the child’s body with its healing power, 
that would have sacrificed the mother herself 
** if only my baby would remember me ;’’ and 
yet no aid could reach its broken life. 

And thus the long afternoon wore away, the 
shadows spread down the mountain-side, 
filling up the ravines, and creeping further 
and further toward the fertile valley. 
and again luminous clouds, flying high, 
would set their twin shades skimming rapidly 
over the foot-hills and across the plain be- 
low. By and by the sun fell behind the 
ridge, the salmon-colored clouds faded to gray, 
and mysterious twilight swept over the land. 
The ravines sent forth the fallen shadows to fill 
the air with gloom. Gradually the darkness 
that had dimmed the day was lost in the lu- 
minous night, the stars dropped down from the 
unmeasured distances into the sight of man. 
The mountains lay dark and silent beneath the 
dome as still, dignified watch-dogs or inert 
masses of rock. Above them shone the un- 
wearied constellations that watch not and reck 
not of the earth. A dim thought that they 
were put there for her to cry to from the gulf 
of her despair, from the unchanging sternness 
of nearer nature, as though they were close to 
the throne of a pitying God, came to the 
mother, and she prayed a heathen prayer. 
But her mind’s ear heard, as the only answer 
they gave, the lines from the poet of calm 
heart, 


Now 


** God's in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Ah! her world was not right, and God was 
far beyond thestars. Over the hills shone the 
lyre glittering with its gems, but no celestial 
music reached her knowledge ; the swan, too, 
brought no cheer, for she thought of the bird 
with one song, the hymn of its own death. 
Cassiopeia and Leo, as bright as when the lost 
astronomers dreamed of pictures in the sky, and 
lost poets told strange tales of their birth, gave 
her no hope, no whisper even, of things present, 
shone only with the light of an unreal past. 

The child was sleeping fitfully, exhausted 
and moaning. The mother kissed its pallid 
cheek in a lingering caress. The dim light of 


the solitary candle exposed the emaciated face 
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of the sufferer in an uncertain, ghastly way, 
now showing the graces of the baby mouth, 
now dragging deep shadows across the curves 
of the eye-sockets and the delicate nose, and 
forming a suggestive face of death. At the 
touch of the kiss the child opened its eyes, 
No light of recognition, no shade of a smile 
met the mother’s longing gaze. One or two 
quick moans, a sudden contortion of the whole 
body, a gasp and a long shiver, and the eyes 
closed again ; the little heart ceased to beat, 
and the dull expression of pain passed from its 
features to return again no more forever ! 
With one long cry the woman threw herself 
down beside it, calling upon God to give back 
to her the gift which He had taken from her. 
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The candle-flame in a quicker breathing of the 
summer wind went out and left the dead and 
the mother of the dead alone. 

Her cry fled out into the starlit night ; the 
whip-poor-will answered it from the adjacent 
fields, the frogs thrummed musically upon 
their one note, and the crickets chirped amid 
the stones. The hills loomed up in the dark- 
ness with their heavier gloom, forever unap- 
palled, forever unmoved. 

In the brightness of the morning, when the 
bee-tender looked into the new hive, he found 
the queen was born and her subjects astir with 
the new responsibility. 

And the earth, unceasing, wrought on at her 
manifold work. 


REMINISCENCES OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 
By Henry C. WItson. 


To write of any place as well known as Hol- 
land House might seem superfluous, were it 
not that the circle of readers is continually re- 
cruited by accessions from the younger genera- 
tion, to whom the story of any of the old Jand- 
marks of London is a fresh instead of a thrice- 
told tale. 

Though Holland House is one of the show 
places of London, it is not so in a general 
sense like St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, 
and he who would cross its well-worn threshold 
must go provided with Lady Holland's card, 
or otherwise be satisfied with such glimpses of 
its venerable exterior as the thick foliage sur- 
rounding it reluctantly gives him. 

As is well known, the beautiful grounds 
which still surround Holland House were, only 
a few years ago, part of the outlying country, 
which like a mat was spread at the threshold 
of London. Fields, meadows, and highways 
were all around it, and the great city so near 
at hand seemed miles away. Its nearest neigh- 
bor was the village of Kensington, which at 
that time appeared content to hold its own 
without trying to absorb any of the adjacent 
hamlets or without displaying any ambition 
to reach out and welcome the oncoming tide 


of brick and mortar that had begun to drift 
westward. 

The several villages of Brompton, Earl's 
Court, Kensington, Knightsbridge, and Chel- 
sea, which are now parts of the great city, were 
then as independent of each other as if they 
had nothing in common and were always to 
maintain their isolation. Now, a stranger or 
one not familiar with boundary lines would be 
puzzled to tell just where the lines are, or 
where one district begins and another ends ; 
for the all-absorbing city, like a restless sea, 
has swallowed up village and hamlet and farm 
to form a mighty metropolis. But in the 
midst of this wilderness of houses and shops 
there still remains one spot as secluded from 
the busy world about it as if no other habita- 
tion were near. The tide of life that surges 
past, day after day, gives forth no sound of 
rumbling wheel or clattering hoof to disturb 
the quiet that reigns there. 

Though the grounds belonging to the place 
have suffered sundry contractions, to make 
eligible sites for costly mansions, there still 
remain eighty immensely valuable acres, which 
extend from the old Kensington road on the 


‘south for more than half a mile to the border 
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of Uxbridge road on the north—both of which 
are main arteries of London, one leading into 
Piccadilly and the other into Oxford street. 
About midway between these two great 
thoroughfares, or roads, as they are called, 
stands Holland House, but so embowered in 
trees and foliage as to be scarcely visible from 
any point. The approach to it is from the 
Kensington road, where the visitor enters the 
grounds through a stately gate and follows a 
broad carriage-way, shaded by overhanging 
trees, that finally brings him by a graceful 
curve to the great east door of the mansion. 

The original Holland House was built by 
Sir Walter Cope in 1607, but, like most struct- 
ures of that early period, it has known both 
alterations and additions. These, though not 
always for the better, at least serve the purpose 
of confusing the antiquarian and dampening 
his enthusiasm. The house as seen to-day 
gives an idea of vastness rather than of archi- 
tectural beauty ; anda description of its ex- 
ternal appearance or of its interior design and 
finish may be given in very few words. 

It is only when its actual history or inner life 
is taken into account that one is at a loss to 
know what to select as most interesting from 
such an array of facts as are presented for his 
choosing ; for when it is remembered that 
Holland House was the home of Joseph Addi- 
son and Charles James Fox—two men whose 
claims to notice cannot be lightly passed over 
—and that for the first forty years of the 
present century, under the generous hospitality 
of the third Lord Holland, it was the rallying 
place of most of the eminent men and women 
of all nationalities and all shades of opinion, it 
will be seen how difficult is the task of con- 
densing even the bare outlines of its history 
into the space of a few pages. 

One crosses the threshold of so historic a 
building as Holland House with feelings of 
no ordinary interest, for the little world on 
which he enters seems still to retain the voices 
and associations of other days, as a shell retains 
for the ear of childhood the far-off murmur of 
the sea. Stepping inside the great entrance hall, 


which by reason of a reversal of construction, 


is forty feet wide and only fifteen feet long, the 


visitor has before him a succession of more than 
twenty rooms on the first floor alone, such as 
the breakfast-room, map-room, journal-room, 
Turner-room,* white parlor, and _princesses- 
room. Butas these call for no special mention, 
he ascends the broad oaken stairs to the floor 
above, and, crossing a landing, enters the gilt 
drawing-room. This is so generous in its 
dimensions that it is more like the audience. 
room of a palace than an apartment in a private 
dwelling. Its wainscoted walls are panelled in 
medallions separated by basso-relievo columns 
bordered with blue and gold, the medallions 
being alternately decorated with silver fleur-de- 
lis on a shield of blue, and a gold cross on a 
shield of red. Its furniture, though somewhat 
antique, and showing the effect of time’s fad- 
ing-out processes, is still well preserved, and 
helps to recall the magnificence that once held 
sway within its ample walls. Two noble fire- 
places heighten the effect, and suggest warmth 
and comfort. The entire room is rich in sug- 
gestions. Here is a chairin which Talleyrand 
or Macaulay has sat, and under the arch of the 
broad bay which overlooks garden and meadow 
have gathered such illustrious guests as Madame 
de Staél, Canova, Humboldt, Mackintosh, and 
Washington Irving, to talk, in their time, of 
travel, science, literature, and art; while 
Burke, Sheridan, James Monroe, Louis 
Philippe, and Metternich have discussed the 
weightier matters of law and government with 
as much relish and wisdom, perhaps, as states- 
men of this later day. The list of visitors who 
at different times have shone at Holland House 
is a long and brilliant one, and might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely; for it can be 
claimed, in a word, that during the third Lord 
Holland’s occupancy of the house there was 
scarcely a person who had ascended the ladder 
of an honorable fame but found a generous 
welcome to its hospitable board. 

Quitting the gilt room, we pass into an- 
other, less sumptuous, but almost as large, 
called the Sir Joshua room. Here are hung 
the works of many artists, but those of the 
great English master so far outnumber the rest 


*So called because occupied frequently by the artist, J. M. 
W. Turner. 
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as to give his name to the apartment. Of the 
many pictures here, there is one that calls for 
more than passing notice, not so much on ac- 
count of the merit of the work as of the person 
represented, especially as her associations with 
the house were long and intimate. It is the 
portrait of Lady Sarah Lenox leaning from a 
window in Holland House, while Charles James 
Fox and Lady Susan Strangways are shown in 
the foreground, the latter holding a dove. 
The beautiful Lady Sarah was the daughter of 
the Duchess of Richmond, and when a child 
was so attractive that the King, George II., fre- 
quently sent for her to come over to Kensing- 
ton Palace and romp with him. The intimacy 
between the King and his little playmate con- 
tinued until the child’s mother died, when she 
was sent to live with a sister, the Lady Kildare, 
in Ireland, where she remained till her four- 
teenth year, when she returned to Holland 
House to reside with another sister, the wife of 
the first Lord Holland. When the King heard 
of her return, he at once sent for her to come 
over to the palace ; but instead of the artless 
child of former years, there stood before him 
in her beauty a full-grown woman, embarrassed 
and blushing. The King made no effort to 
conceal his disappointment on finding her no 
longer a child, called her stupid, and dismissed 
her from his presence. But the young Prince 
of Wales, who lurked in the room, was much 
more interested in the young beauty than his 
stolid father, and his admiring eyes followed 
her beyond the King’s presence and beyond 
the palace. When he came to ascend the 
throne as George III., he was prompt to ex- 
press his preference for Lady Sarah to her 
friend, Lady Susan Strangways; but as she 
was already the fiancée of another, his suit met 
with indifference, though not long afterward 
this engagement was broken off, with a view, 
no doubt, to one with the King. But falling 
from her horse and breaking a limb while in 
the country, the King’s advisers, who were un- 
favorable to his marrying any one so near 
home, secured his engagement with Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg, to whom he was afterward 
married. Notwithstanding this marriage, the 
King appears to have continued a strong 


liking for Lady Sarah ; for when riding out, 
he would often pass Holland House to obtain 
sight of his early love; nor does the attach- 
ment seem to have been all on one side, for 
Lady Sarah would disguise herself, and, Maud- 
Muller-like, rake the hay in the grounds of 
Holland House, that she might see the King 
as he passed. 

Lady Sarah afterward became the mother of 
the celebrated Napier family ; but we do not 
learn that either she or the King ever became 
indifferent to each other. On the contrary, a 
contemporary relates an incident in the closing 
chapter of their lives that is both touching and 
romantic. In a sermon preached in St. James, 
Piccadilly, in 1814, in aid of an infirmary for 
diseases of the eye, the fact was stated that the 
King’s sympathies were drawn toward it, and 
he was giving it much encouragement and sup- 
port because his own sight was failing. The 
narrator states that in the pew in front of him 
sat an elderly lady, who frequently wept and 
appeared to be deeply affected by the narration. 
On leaving the church, he observed that she 
was entirely blind and had to be led by the 
hand. This was Lady Sarah, the King's ideal 
woman! She is described as having been very 
beautiful, ‘‘ with no affectation and not an 
atom of deceit.”’ 

But to return to Holland House. What is 
now the dining-room, with its crimson damask 
walls, its ample table and massive sidebeard, - 
was in Addison’s time a stately chamber, and 
the one from which his gentle spirit took its 
flight. After him Tom Moore, Samuel Ro- 
gers, and Sidney Smith sat around the sumptu- 
ous board in that same room and hurled such 
sparkling repartee at one another ‘‘as were 
wont to set the table in a roar.” 

In the yellow drawing-room, so called from 
the prevailing color of its decorations, are still 
preserved with religious care the candlesticks 
used by Mary Queen of Scots while a prisoner 
at Fotheringay ; also a ring, cross, and lock of 
hair belonging to the Great Napoleon, and 
which were sent from St. Helena as memen- 
toes to the third Lord Holland, who wasa firm 
and valued friend of the deposed Emperor. 

Leaving this room and crossing a broad pas- 
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sage-way, the visitor enters the Great Library, 
which is over one hundred feet long and con- 
tains more than eighteen thousand volumes. 
Here is kept the ink-blotted desk on which 
Addison wrote, and which after him fell to the 
possession of Samuel Rogers. This is said 
to be the room in which Addison was accus- 
tomed to pace to and fro, keeping a bottle of 
sherry at one end and a bottle of port at the 
other, from which he drew his inspiration—or 
in which, perhaps, he drowned his sorrows. 

Leigh Hunt tells us in his ‘‘ Old Court 
Suburb’’ (and William Howitt, in his 
‘* Homes and Haunts of the British Poets,’’ 
seems to have fallen into the same error) that 
it was here Addison used to walk when com- 
posing the ‘‘ Spectator’’ ; but that is certainly 
an anachronism, as the last number of the 
‘* Spectator ’’ appeared in 1712, though a few 
numbers were supplemented in 1714. Addi- 
son was not married to the Countess of War- 
wick, who occupied Holland House, until 
1716; consequently, it must have been two 
years after the last number of the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
appeared before he could by right of ownership 
or occupancy have dated his writings from 
there. The facts are that most of Addison’s 
contributions to the ‘‘ Spectator’’ were made 
while he was Secretary for Ireland and living 
in Dublin. 

Addison’s occupancy of Holland House was 
brief. He died there in 1719, and his remains 
were conveyed to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
the Abbey, where they lay in state, and from 
whence they were borne at the dead of night 
and buried in the Chapel of Henry VII. 

It may not interest the general reader to be 
told who have been the owners or occupants 
of Holland House for over two hundred years. 
Suffice it to say, that the daughter of Sir Walter 
Cope, who was its founder, married Sir Henry 
Rich, created Baron of Kensington and first 
Earl of Holland by James I. From him the 
house took its name; a stanch loyalist, he 
followed the fortunes of Charles I., and suffered 
his fate. After him General Fairfax took pos- 


session in the name of the Commonwealth, and 
for a time it was the headquarters of Cromwell’s 
army. Following the Restoration, the son of 
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the beheaded earl returned to his patrimony as 
the second Earl Holland, and subsequently 
became fifth Earl of Warwick. It was the 
eldest son of this earl who married the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Middleton, and, dying, left 
the widow who fourteen years later became the 
wife of Addison. William Penn was an occu- 
pant of the house during the reign of James II. 

Upon the death of Addison’s stepson, the 
youthful Lord Warwick, who was heir to the 
estate, it was sold to Henry Fox, afterward 
created first Lord Holland. Of the four sons 
left by him, Charles James rose to eminence as 
a statesman, while Stephen, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded to the estate and title as the second 
Lord Holland ; but surviving his father only a 
few months, both passed to his infant son, 
Henry Richard Fox, who subsequently, as the 
third Lord Holland, made Holland House the 
centre of that social and literary influence that 
will always be associated with his name. 
Though Charles James Fox was not born at 
Holland House, his boyhood was spent there, 
and in many ways his name is interwoven with 
its history. He was the idol of his father, and 
at an early age appears to have assumed that 
leadership in the household that he afterward 
maintained in public life. His biographers 
have called him a spoiled child, and have in- 
stanced many illustrations in support of the 
charge—as, for example, on one occasion he 
insisted on smashing a watch, and was allowed 
to indulge the whim. On another his father 
caused a brick wall that had been blown up 
and removed to be rebuilt and destroyed a 
second time, because he had promised the boy 
he should witness the explosion, 

Before he was fourteen he was taken to Spa 
and Paris, where he was taught to gamble, and 
that by his own father. We wonder after read- 
ing these things that his life was not spent in 
Newgate instead of the first offices of the realm, 
that he did not become a leader of the mob in- 
stead of ‘‘a man of the people.’’ He was 
elected to Parliament, and had made his first 
speech when only nineteen years of age, and 
had received the appointment of Lord of the 
Treasury before he was twenty-five. He was 
the hero in the most celebrated election con- 
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GOLDEN ROD. 


test of which we have any record—when the 
polls were kept open forty-seven days, and 
ladies went about canvassing in his behalf, 
one of his fair constituents, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, carrying her zeal so far as to pur- 
chase a vote of a butcher—with a kiss! The 
vice of gambling which he acquired in his 
youth followed him through the better part of 
his life, and detracted much from his useful- 
ness as well as his fame. He is said to have 
once gambled twenty-two hours ata sitting and 
to have lost $2500 ari hour. His father reaped 
some of the results of his teaching by paying 
for him gambling debts amounting to $700, - 
ooo. Toward the close of his life he made 
frequent visits to Holland House, going from 
room to room, as if to recall the memories of 
his earlier life. 

Henry Richard Fox, the third Lord Holland, 
succeeded to the estate in 1773, when buta 
year old, and spent the whole of his life there 
of more than seventy years. It was during his 
occupancy that Holland House became the 
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centre of that generous hospitality which gave 
it such an extended fame. Of noble birth, and 
possessing the advantages of superior education, 
coupled with the rarest of social qualities, and 
occupying high official and diplomatic posi- 
tions, it was not difficult for him to make Hol- 
land House what it really was for almost half a 
century—the most important social and literary 
centre in Europe. Nor is Lord Holland re- 
membered solely for these qualities. He was 
a ready debater, a consistent reformer, and an 
honest politician, and left a public record of 
over forty years without a blot or stain upon it. 
His son and successor, the fourth Lord Hol- 
land, died in 1859, leaving the present Lady 
Holland occupant of the house. The reversion 
has been purchased by Lord IIchester, who, on 
the death of Lady Holland, will take posses- 
sion of the property and preserve it from the 
fate predicted by Macaulay, who believed that 
its very site long ere this would be lost in the 
encroachments of the great city, 


GOLDEN ROD. 


By Saran K. Botton. 


O golden rod ! sweet golden rod ! 
Bride of the autumn sun ; 

Has he kissed thy blossoms this mellow morn, 
And tinged them one by one? 


Did the crickets sing at thy christening, 
When, in his warm embrace, 

He gave thee love from his fount above, 
And beauty, and cheer, and grace? 


He brightens the asters, but soon they fade ; 
He reddens the sumach tree ; 

And the clematis loses its snowy bloom, 
But he’s true as truth to thee. 


Scattered on mountain top or plain, 
Unseen by human eye, 

He turns thy fringes to burnished gold 
By love’s sweet alchemy. 


And then, when the chill November comes, 
And the flowers their work have done, 
Thou art still unchanged, dear golden rod, 

Bride of the autumn sun |! 
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IIL.—IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 


HampsTEAD, Lonnon, N. W.,)} 
August 6, 1886. J 

A residence of months, or years, is needed 
to become sufficiently familiar with the vast 
metropolis of the world, to be able to form 
any correct idea of it, or to judge so accurately 
as to warrant any attempt at description, or 
convey the impressions which it makes on the 
mind. The imperfect glimpses obtained by 
hurried walks or rides, when conscious that 
only a few days can be devoted to sightseeing, 
although affording great pleasure, must of 
necessity be exceedingly unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially if one attempts to describe them to 
others. 

Looking at London is as though one looks 
through an immense kaleidoscope, which is 
constantly bringing before the eye something 
new. But before the object has been distinctly 
seen, or any correct idea formed, the outgoing 
scene is wiped out by the incoming one, yet 
always leaving the comforting hope that when 
this fairy dream is over, and we return to regu- 
lar home life and duties, we may find that 
memory has caught and stored up much more 
that can be grouped together in greater regu- 
larity and distinctiveness than can be expressed 
with the pen. P 

In our last letter, we spoke of our impres- 
sions as we came in sight of land on the coast 
of Wales and at Queenstown ; and all the way, 
from Liverpool to London, we felt not likea 
stranger in a strange land, but were constantly 
recalling the excitement and joyful anticipation 
of youthful days. But on entering London this 
familiatity has given place to reverence, in- 
creasing each day as we have opportunities to 
see more and more. And yet, after all, it is 
only when riding into the heart of the city, or 
coming unexpectedly into some of the oldest 
streets, with the peaked roofs, narrow windows, 
and small panes of glass, or entering the im- 
mense cathedrals, or viewing the ruins of some 
old castle, that enthusiastic lovers of antiquity 
are most awestruck and spellbound, 


We have not yet explored the more ancient 
portions of London, nor do we know anything 
of the peculiarities of hotel life here in London, 
if there are any, for we have been highly favored 
by the kindness of our dear and valued 
friends, Dr, and Mrs. Joseph Parker, who have 
made us a part of their family, and welcomed 
us into their lovely home in Daleham Gardens 
—in London, to be sure, but not in the cen- 
tre. Here it is so quiet that it is hard to realize 
we are actually in the busy, noisy city. Out 
in these suburbs one finds many of the beauties 
of the country, and yet can secure all the advan- 
tages of city life. Most of the adjacent streets 
round Daleham Gardens, and creeping far up 
toward the centre of the city, are peculiarly 
beautiful and home-like, with pleasant houses, 
pretty yards in front, enclosed with brick walls, 
rising from the sidewalks, on which the iron 
railings are often hidden by the neatly trimmed 
hedge or by linden-trees, elms, horse-chestnuts, 
and locust, cut back and kept low; yet the 
round tops reach out to each other, and often 
interlace, forming one of the loveliest screens, 
but not spreading wide enough to hide too 
much of the sun and air from the flowers, 
vines, and shrubs that make these yards gay 
with color. The back yards are also bordered 
with flowers and vines, and are often large 
enough for a tennis ground, or with seats under 
the shade, or a pretty little tent, where friends 
find shelter from the sun, and can read, work, 
or talk outdoors, as much sheltered by the vine- 
clad fences from observation as if in the 
country. 

Such ample and pleasant yards, so well cul- 
tivated and cared for, we little expected to find 
in London.. For miles, as one rides toward 
the centre of this great city, such attractive 
homes are seen on either side ; and what par- 
ticularly adds to the charm are the window and 
balcony gardens. The stone window-sills are 
usually broad enough to hold large-sized 
flower-pots, which are guarded from slipping 
off by a boxing of pretty tiles. If there are 
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balconies in the upper stories, they are also filled 
with flowers and vines. One can hardly realize 
how these bright windows and balcony gardens 
beautify a house. Even as one goes farther 
toward the city, in streets too closely built up 
to allow of spare ground, you will still find 
flowers and vines carefully cultivated in the 
windows. ‘This climate is peculiarly adapted 
to secure the healthy growth of flowers and 
shrubs. With us, in America, the sun is too 
fierce, and would soon cause them to burn and 
wither, so we can hardly hope for any marked 
success. Yet one would suppose that patience 
and skill and Yankee invention could devise 
some way by which flowers in our windows 
might be cultivated and protected from the 
midday heat, and help us to follow our mother 
country’s example in beautifying our homes, 

The luxurious growth of several kinds of ivy 
also adds greatly, not only to these charming 
yards, but to the wayside walks through streets 
and lanes, It climbs the walls and banks, 
spreading from the bottom to the top, until, 
like a veil, it covers them. It reaches out to 
any post or gate near by, runs up any tree 
that is within reach, and twining around the 
body, slyly ascends to the topmost branches, 
and hangs in festoons among them, thus al- 
most turning them into pillars of rich verdure. 
Never was there a lovelier green, each leaf 
dark and glossy. Long streamers of ivy hang 
from the hedges or climb up the banis- 
ters of the stairs leading from the house to the 
yard. It steals from the stairs over to the win- 
dows, fastens on to the walls of the houses, 
growing so luxuriantly that, save when it is 
fastened back from the windows, to leave the 
light unobstructed, the whole sides of houses, 
and even churches, are covered with a mantle 
of rich green. 

Unpacking, and a short time given to rest, 
and some shopping, which ladies are usually 
supposed to regard of the first importance 
when reaching a new country, used up most 
of our first week in London, and left little 
time for any important writing. There were 
breakfasts and dinners given of great interest ; 
but to such intellectual banquets women are 
never invited here ; and on our side of the great 
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waters the lessons taught by the mother coun- 
try are faithfully followed, either because wom- 
an, being supposed to be the weaker vessel, 
is not thought capable of understanding the 
wise deliberations and sage counsels, for which 
we are expected to believe these receptions are 
intended, or—and we are inclined to accept 
this last reason rather than the first—because 
women do not require the rigid fumigation 
which, judging from the strong odor that fills 
the house for hours after they return home, 
the gentlemen must have been subjected to. 

Our first effort at sightseeing was a visit of 
an hour to Westminster Abbey. We can but 
give the faintest outline of what we saw and 
of the impressions produced on our minds in 
walking through the cold cloisters and among 
the tombs of kings, queens, and their most 
distinguished subjects. Ascending the many 
stone steps that lead to the Abbey, after wander- 
ing about awhile, we entered the cloisters, a 
long, wide walk, the dimensions of which, 
Yankee as we are, we did not attempt to 
guess. The floor of the cloisters is made of 
flat stones of various dimensions, some fully 
three feet long and, perhaps, two and a half 
wide, and some smaller. Under those stones 
the monks were buried, and their names deeply 
cut in large letters on the stones that covered 
them. Some of them date as far back as the 
first establishment of the cloisters, and over 
these for many hundred years the monks have 
walked, until the names, so deeply cut in solid 
stone, are worn down so as to be almost illeg- 
ible, and in some of them every letter entirely 
gone. On the walls are the effigies of some 
of the most distinguished monks, with long in- 
scriptions of their wonderful deeds or great 
sanctity. 

This cold and dreary enclosure was the place 
where the monks were washed, shaven, or for 
hours walked for exercise, tramping over the 
dead, and here, on long, low stone benches, 
they sat to listen to the instructions of their 
superiors. Can any one imagine a life more 
wretched, more destitute of comfort, pleasure, 
or happiness, thus shut in from all intercourse 
with any but their companions in misery? In 
this strange place is the large vault where all 
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the jewels of the crown and precious docu- 
ments were stored and watched by the monks. 
Not very many years ago, we understood, long 
after it was vacated by the monks, these valu- 
able articles were removed, and now little of 
any importance is deposited there. But the 
Abbey is always under guard. 

From the cloisters we passed into the tombs 
of Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Henry VII., and many other dignitaries, each 
one in a large apartment, in the centre of 
which rose the massive stone mausoleum ; and 
on the top lay full-sized figures of the queens 
and other silent occupants of the various apart- 
ments. But we did not stay long enough to 
read the inscriptions or learn the names of 
those who for ages had slumbered there. So 
intensely were we absorbed, and so painful the 
impression, that we were not conscious of 
the almost paralyzing effects of the intense cold 
in this home of the dead, where for so many 
years living men thought it a pious act to re- 
main ; but for days after we paid dearly for the 
exposure of only an hour. What, then, must 
have been the sufferings of those who had no 
other dwelling-place for years ! 

A few days since, through the kindness of 
good friends, we had the great pleasure of rid- 
ing between thirty and forty miles through 
some of the most beautiful places in England, 
with a pleasant party, on the top of a private 
** four-in-hand ’’ coach. The coach was a very 
fine one, with easy and commodious seats on 
top, the luggage and wraps all stowed inside. 
There were fourteen in the party, all harmoni- 
ous and entertaining. Four superb horses 
were managed by the gentlemen in turn with 
admirable skill. The day was charming, suf- 
ficiently cloudy to prevent the sun from mak- 
ing us uncomfortable. At eleven o'clock in 
the morning we started trom Piccadilly, the 
‘* merry horn’’ of the guard giving warning 
for a clear passage through the crowded streets 
The horses were so well trained, 





of London. 


and kept such regular speed, that there was no 
feeling of riding fast, yet in forty-five minutes 
we reached Rockampton, ten miles from Lon- 
don, where fresh horses stood ready for us. The 
country was most beautiful, everything look- 
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ing bright and fresh from the rain of the night 


before. The whole air was fragrant with the 
perfume of roses and the fragrance of new- 
mown hay. Large flower, fruit, and vegetable 
gardens, which help to supply London, were in 
their holiday dress, and added immensely to 
the pleasure of the ride. The English roads 
are our especial admiration; they are kept 
smooth as a house floor all through the coun- 
try, as far as we have yet seen. Piles of finely 
broken stone are at intervals placed along the 
wayside for immediate repair of any hole or 
uneven surface, and the heavy rollers soon 
make the new-made spots of uniform smooth- 
ness. No wonder that the ride was so easy, 
with no jar or jolting to annoy the passengers, 

Was ever country so charming ! — trees, 
hedges, and fields fresh and green, and the vil- 
lages with many quaint houses, and here and 
there some nobleman’s residence and well- 
kept grounds adding immensely to the beauty. 

Another halt, to. change horses at Surbiton, 
and then we dashed through Ewell and Epsom, 
in sight of the famous race grounds, and again 
fresh horses at Ashtead. Between Surbiton 
and Epsom we entered Kingston, and upon 
slackening the speed of our ‘‘ fiery chargers, ’’ 
we were pointed out the stone on which the 
Saxon kings were accustomed to be crowned, 
a large stone, about two feet high, now en- 
closed by stone posts to protect it, making a 
decided contrast between the splendors of the 
coronations of the present day. 

On entering a town or village, or when in 
sight of travellers and teams—indeed, at every 
turn of the road on our way, the guard’s horn 
wakened the echoes with its wild notes, giving 
ample warning of our rapid approach. 

Change of horses was made once more at 
Ashtead, and then passing through Leather- 
head, Mickleham, and Box Hill, we reached 
Dorking, thé terminus of this wonderful ride, 
but were comforted with the thought that after 
a rest of an hour and a half and our dinner we 
should repeat the pleasure as we returned to 
London. So the day's enjoyment was but 
half over. A ride of nearly thirty miles in 
three hours, with so little fatigue, and full of 
unalloyed happiness, was to us a wonderful feat. 
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We stopped at a very old hotel or inn—how 
old we cannot say, little dark passages bring- 
ing one unexpectedly to equally dark stairways, 
where we groped along, fearing a fall, but 
finding another narrow winding passage, lead- 
ing into quaint bedrooms, where wrappers, 
shawls, and bonnets were laid off; anda re- 
freshing wash relieved us of the dust, and 
brought us to the dinner-table in a much more 
presentable condition, even if the sun had 
painted the cheeks with a deeper color than 
usual. In this ancient inn we should not have 
been surprised to have been served with a din- 
ner after the olden-time style ; but, on the 
contrary, the table was loaded with all the deli- 
cacies of the season, prepared in the most ap- 
proved manner, served most acceptably, and 
partaken of with an appetite most compliment- 
ary to the friend who had given us a day of 
enjoyment, never to be forgotten—a delightful 
specimen of true English hospitality. 

Among the many desirable things which 
London can boast are the parks, which, aside 
from their beauty and the great enjoyment 
they provide for all classes, are a source of in- 
calculable advantage for the little ones, who 
can roam about under the grand old trees with 
perfect safety. I am not able to name them 
all, but Hyde Park, Regent Park, and St. 
James’ are, we imagine, the most noticeable. 
These parks are free to all. In the after- 
noon Hyde Park is usually crowded with 
visitors. The drive all round it is very wide, 


beautifully kept, and hundreds of carriages of 
every grade and description can be seen there 
daily, from the simple hansom to the elegant 
establishments of the nobility and some of the 
Royal family. Seats are placed under the mag- 
nificent trees, very near this avenue, and all 
parts of the day are well filled, particularly in 
the afternoon, when many hope to get a 
glimpse of the Princess of Wales and her at- 
tendants, who often ride there at that time, and 
now and then of the Queen herself. Then all 
through the parks many people, men, women, 
and children, are walking or resting in the 
chairs and other comfortable seats scattered 
all about the grounds, 

Multitudes from every country come to 
Hyde Park to see the wonderful monument 
which the Queen has erected in honor of 
Prince Albert. ‘This marvellous structure has 
doubtless been described many times, and we 
certainly shall not venture to attempt it. One 
should spend days in observing and studying 
if they would endeavor to describe the design 
and sculptured figures in white marble one 
by one ; and even then would find much that 
demanded attention before reaching the centre 
and all-important figure of the prince himself. 

In riding by or through these parks, we saw 
at all parts of the day poor people sleeping on 
the ground under the wide-spreading oaks, no 
doubt the best shelter and resting-place they 
could find. It is a painful sight, and one not 
soon forgotten. 


MAIDEN AND POET. 


By James BuckHam. 


Poet, tell me of thy thoughts, 

Whence they come and whither go, 
Dost thou spin thine airy plots? 

Do the threads from somewhere blow? 


Maiden, God above us moves ! 
Poets’ fancies are like loves, — 
Like the coming of a star; 
They were not—and, lo! they are. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A CHANGE OF SCENE. 


July rolled into the chronicles of the past, 
and the bulk of the harvesting was over. Mr. 
Otis, Friend Max, Tom, and several other 
men, who had been hired by the day, had 
worked hard with muscle and speed, and now 
barns were overflowing, and some of the busiest 
work of the year was numbered with things of 
the past. 

Edith still continued cross and unhappy. 
Constantly pining for the fashionable world, 
she continually annoyed her mother with com- 
plaint and fault-finding. 

As August opened, a change came quite un- 
expectedly which caused even Edith much 
pleasure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otis had one child, a daugh- 
ter, who had married an Albany merchant 
some years before and gone to that city to re- 
side. 

Mr. Henderson, by industry and good man- 
agement, had accumulated a handsome proper- 
ty, and being kind-hearted and generous, was 
constantly devising comforts as well as pleas- 
ures with which to surround wife and chil- 
dren. 

Considering change of air needful to the 
health of these dear ones, he had purchased 
one of the small, fairy-like islands so numer- 
ously scattered over Lake George, and had 
erected on it a cottage in which to rusticate 
during the heat of summer. 

They had closed their Albanian home, and 
sought this retreat with their children and ser- 
vants early in June. Several times during the 
season they had run out to Valley Farm to see 
the old couple, and had thus become well ac- 
quainted with their city boarders. 

Finally, it was proposed that they pass a week 
on the island, one of Mrs. Henderson’s maids 
coming over to keep house for Mr. Otis, Tom, 
and Trot. Mr. Otis, who could not leave the 
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FRIEND MAX. 


By Sopuie L. ScHENCcK. 


farm, was perfectly willing to spare his wife for 
a few days, thinking that a needful change and 
rest would restore her strength and spirits. 

When Mrs. Russell and her daughters were 
asked if they were willing to rough it in this 
way, all were pleased to find that they had 
never been in that region, therefore were eager 
to go. 

Mrs. Otis suggested privately to her daugh- 
ter that Friend Max would be found very use- 
ful ; therefore, he was included in the invitation, 
although the Russell family knew nothing of 
this arrangement. He left for Albany the day 
before they started, in order to purchase articles 
he knew he would require at the lake, intend- 
ing to join them a day later. 

The little party started off gayly when all 
were ready, and travelled slowly, stopping long 
enough at Glen’s Falls to visit scenes located 
there of interest and beauty. 

It wasa lovely morning when, reaching Cald- 
well, they took the steamer for Bolton, where 
they were to be met by Mr. Henderson and 
one of his sons with row-boats to convey them 
to the island. The sail was charming, and 
Muriel, who was an ardent lover of the beauti- 
ful, either in nature or books, looked at every 
spot and thing they passed with eager delight. 
She viewed the historical points of old Fort 
Edward as well as Fort George with deepest 
interest before the boat arrived, and her spirit 
fairly entered into scenes of the past that had 
then taken place. Edith and Mrs. Russell 
were amused and interested, but no such 
thoughts were aroused in their hearts, and they 
looked on Muriel’s enthusiasm with cold, won- 
dering eyes. As they floated upon this most 
beautiful of lakes, her ardent gaze drank in the 
scenes on either side, and words were not 
needed to express what she felt. The pretty 
cottages and magnificent hotels, the tall, huge 
mountains, the great crags, the lofty cedars and 
pines on the banks, the verdant islands—num- 
bering, it is said, three hundred and sixty-five 
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—so many of which they passed, were all noted, 
never to be forgotten. 

The lake seemed fairly alive with pleasure 
parties in row-boats, sail-boats, canoes, and 
steam-launches, while songs floated around, 
and now and then. cheers and salutations filled 
the air, As they stopped at Trout Pavilion, 
Kaatskill Landing, and other places, guests 
stood upon the wharves, both gentlemen and 
ladies, in their picturesque wegligée costumes, 
waving their handkerchiefs as they departed, 
and giving at each landing a cry peculiar to 
the place and spot. 

Thus they floated on, passing Lake View 
House, Locust Grove House, and the Mohican 
House on one side. On the other, Buck 
Mountain, a grand, rocky elevation, two thou- 
sand feet above the level of the lake, with Camp 
Andrews at its foot, which mountain, with one 
called Pilot Mountain, was the celebrated 
** deer pasture ’’ of bygone days. 

Near the middle of the lake rose Dome 
Island, looking like a huge green dome when 
seen at great distances, while at the west of this 
lay Recluse Island, and innumerable fairy isles, 
the names of which our party did not know. 
Finally, Bolton, with its pretty hotel and 
grounds, was reached, and there they left the 
steamer, and entering the row-boats in waiting 
floated over the calm and lovely sheet of water 
to Muriel’s delight, and were soon at 
Island, where, nestling in a grove of trees a 
little from the shore, was the cottage sought. 

A rustic house enough, but beautifully 





romantic, with hammocks swinging from old 
trees, boats lying quietly around, piazza full of 
vines and blooming plants, and, best of all, the 
music of the waters, as they crept back and forth 
upon the beach, a perfect lullaby to the spirits 
that sought this shelter. 

Many times that evening Muriel found her- 
self wishing for Friend Max, as she stood look- 
ing upon the silvery ripples that sparkled in the 
moonlight. She thought how much he could 
tell her of this charming lake, how his voice 
——-that magnificent tenor voice—would thrill 
around this wild resort, were he only there ; 
and several times she caught herself sighing : 
** T wish he had come.’’ 


The next morning Mr. Henderson invited 
them to go with him to the Sagamore, as- 
suring them they would enjoy the row over, 
while the spot was beautiful and the hotel it- 
self well worth a visit. 

Mrs. Russell, with her daughters, accepted, 
and enjoyed the excursion vastly. While 
there, some Indians from an encampment near 
came to dispose of articles of their own make, 
and the ladies found diversion in examining 
their canoes, curious boxes and baskets, and 
gave pleasure to the dusky vendors of these 
wares by their liberal purchases. 

After wandering over the great hotel, and 
lingering amid the charming walks on the lawn 
and in the grove, they again entered their boat 
and turned homeward. 

When in sight of the island another boat 
shot from its side and approached them. In 
it was seated a young man in a blue camp cos- 
tume, who handled the oars with skill and grace. 

The ladies at first did not recognize the face 
that smiled at them beneath a white cap, such 
as was constantly seen on the lake; but as he 
drew nearer Muriel exclaimed, joyfully : 

‘*Oh, mamma, it is—it certainly is Friend 
Max !”’ while Edith muttered disdainfully : 

‘* Of all things, if that bold hired man has 
not followed us here! This is outrageous ! 
Decked out, too, in blue knickerbockers, blue 
stockings, and camp shoes. What a fool !’’ 

Friend Max turned his boat to return with 
them, and reaching the beach first, jumped 
ashore, then came forward to assist the ladies 
to land. 

Muriel gladly took the hand he offered, but 
Edith merely sniffed disdainfully, then sprang 
out alone. 

‘* This is a surprise, Mr. Max ; we did not 
know you intended coming to the lake,”’ said 
Muriel, with a smile. 

‘* Mr. Otis thought it best for me to come. 
I might be useful, you know, in looking after 
his boarders. I hope you are not sorry ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I am not!’’ was the frank reply, 
and as Muriel spoke she caught an expressive 
glance from the eyes she thought so handsome, 
which caused her to turn away in order to hide 
the blush she felt creeping to her brow. 
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** How handsome Friend Max is!’ she 
thought a little later, as she stood upon the 
piazza watching him as he was busy rigging a 
sailboat for an afternoon sail. ‘* How nicely, 
too, he is dressed! Just like nearly all: the 
gentlemen guests at the hotels around. That 
blue suit is the most becoming to him of any 
one I have seen wear it. Oh dear! I do wish 
he had a higher position in life. He would 
adorn any sphere, even the most aristocratic. ’’ 

A gentle wind arose that afternoon fitting 
for a sail, so Muriel went upon the lake with 
Friend Max in the ‘‘ Bonnie Bess,’’ and as 
Edith had declined to accompany them, they 
enjoyed a couple of hours upon the water with- 
out a thing to mar their pleasure. 

‘* How pure and clear the water is!’’ re- 
marked Friend Max, as they floated over its 
bosom, their sails seeming like the wings of 
some large white bird. ‘‘ Cooper rightly 
named it Lake Horicon, ‘silvery water.’ It 
is a pity the English changed it in remem- 
brance of old King George. This republican 
country should have clung to one of her own 
names.”’ 

‘* Had the lake others ?”’ 

‘© Oh, yes ; for one hundred and nine years 
it was called by a French name, meaning, I 
believe, ‘ Holy Sacrament.’ This was given it 
by a French priest who discovered it while being 
carried with two others, wounded captives, 
through this region from Canada by a party of 
Iroquois, who were returning to their homes 
in the Mohawk Valley after a war. Before 
this it had been called by the Indians ‘ Andra- 
to-roc-to,’ meaning a ‘ place where the lake 
contracts.” Then, as I said, General Johnson 
named it in honor of the then King of Great 
Britain.”’ 

‘* The name Cooper gave it I think the pret- 
tiest and most significant,’’ said Muriel, 
dreamily. ‘‘ The waters seem to gleam in the 
sunshine like melted silver.’’ 

‘* Have you noticed the fire on Black Moun- 
tain ?’’ 

‘* No; where is that ?’’ 

Pointing to the spot where the smoke was 
curling in rings from base to dome, Muriel 
saw, on following his indicating finger, that 


the whole huge pile seemed devastated by the 
creeping flames. 

‘* The fire looks beautifully after dark. We 
will come out for a row this evening, if you 
wish ; then you can see the power and mark 
the progress of the flames.’’ 

**T should like it. There must be plenty 
of animals disturbed in their haunts by that fire.’’ 

** Yes ; there is a place called ‘ Rattlesnake 
Den ’ on its sides. That stretch of mountain, 
this side, up to the Camping Flag, which des- 
ignates Camp Andrews, at the foot of Buck 
Mountain, was once well filled with deer and 
other wild creatures.’’ 

‘* Are those mountains ever climbed ?” 

**Oh, yes. Horicon Pavilion lies at the 
foot of Black Mountain, which mount is 
twenty-five hundred feet high. It is a charm- 
ing spot. Its hotel-tent is worth seeing, so 
tasty, odd, and well equipped. The Minne- 
haha wreck lies there ; but the prettiest of all 
is the rustic hotel on top of the hill. This, 
too, is odd, yet beautiful. Lovers of antique 
things are charmed with its parlor, where old- 
fashioned fireplaces, exquisite old-time tiling, 
andirons, with rustic looking-glass frames, and 
library of old-fashioned books are seen, At 
the back of this house are mules, saddled and 
ready for visitors, to ascend this mountain, the 
monarch of all. But I think we had best re- 
turn. Yonder slight cloud may turn into one 
of the sudden, fierce squalls often found on this 
lake, making it then rough and dangerous.’’ 

So they returned to the island, and none too 
soon. The cloud soon developed into a blow 
which caused them to rejoice that they were 
safe on land, and not tossing in a frail sailboat 
on the wind-lashed lake. 

‘* How strangely brilliant the stars are to- 
night !’’ said Muriel one evening, as Friend 
Max rested on his oars, having drawn the boat 
into a part of the lake where the moonshine 
lay on the waves in long, shimmering masses 
of light. Edith and Mrs. Russell were talking 
to Mrs. Otis, who was with them, leaving 
Muriel either to the solitude of her own 
thoughts or a chat with the rower. She pre- 
ferred the latter. ‘‘ Did you ever study 


astronomy, Mr. Max ?”’ 
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‘**'Yes. I was very fond of it, too. Many 
a cold winter’s night have I been out with Mr, 
Saunders, my teacher, ‘ star-gazing,’ as he 
loved to call it.’’ 

‘**Can you tell me the name of that lovely 
star in the north? I always search for that 
first when I lift my eyes skyward.’’ 

‘* That is Capella, the chief star in the 
Auriga.”” And so for nearly half an hour 
Muriel and Friend Max discussed the mysteries 
of the stars, the former being often surprised 
at the wide knowledge of astronomy exhibited 
by the young farmer. 

Edith always appeared uneasy when her 
sister was conversing with Friend Max, and 
made it a special point, whenever possible, to 
interrupt what she termed ‘‘ her singularly 
plebeian tastes.’’ 

‘* Muriel,’ she said at length, ‘* change 
places with mamma, won’t you? I wish to 
speak to you.’’ 

‘* Perhaps mamma prefers not to change,’’ 
replied Muriel. 

‘*T do not mind,’’ said Mrs. Russell, ‘‘ if 
it can be accomplished safely.’’ 

‘*It can,’’ said Friend Max. 
assist you.”” 

So the change was made, and as Friend 
Max resumed his oars at once, Muriel in- 
quired of Edith ‘‘ what it was she wished to 
say ?”” 

** Just this and nothing more: If you do 
not stop talking to that hired man I shall insist 
upon mamma’s returning at once to Phila- 
delphia. I consider your conduct a perfect 
disgrace.’ 

Muriel made no reply in words, but in the 
recesses of her heart she thought, ‘‘ Our con- 
versation had not the least shadow of disgrace 
about it. I do wish mamma and Edith would 
be less proud, and more just in their estimation 
of that worthy young man. For my part, I 
never met one more interesting, and,’’ she 
added, after a pause, ‘‘I never met a more 
perfect gentleman, either.’’ 

The next morning Muriel and her sister 
were walking alone on the beach, when, seeing 
the sailboat, Edith jumped in, calling Muriel 
to follow. 
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‘* We can sit in here to talk as well as else- 
where.’’ 

After a little while spent in chatting and 
drawing their fingers idly through the water 
for amusement, Edith suddenly said : 

**T believe I could manage this boat myself. 
Let us take a sail. We need not go far from 
shore.”’ 

‘*No, don’t try, Edith, please. I should 
think it very risky, as we neither of us under- 
stand the rigging. Oh, Edith, please do not 
venture,’’ pleaded Muriel. 

Opposition invariably had the effect of de- 
termining Edith to the course proposed, there- 
fore instantly she resolved to do as she pleased 
in the matter. Before another word could be 
said the boat began to move away, bearing 
Muriel an unwilling passenger. 

** There !"’ said Edith, triumphantly, ‘‘ you 
see I do understand it. No one could do 
better. Do stop being so frightened ; I am 
not going to drown you.”’ 

**T don’t know about that,’’ said Muriel. 
‘* Those clouds that have hung in the west all 
the morning began to thicken some time ago, 
while I have been watching those white caps 
yonder for half an hour, Oh, Edith, do go 
back !’’ 

**T shall do nothing of the kind, 
for a sail, and a sail I intendto have. I think 
it perfectly safe. To please you, however, I 
will stay near shore.” 

So she floated out, for the wind was stiff. 
She tried her best to keep near land, but not 
understanding the sails, they drifted farther and 
farther away. 

Suddenly, as is quite usual on Lake George, 
a gust of wind came sweeping over the waters. 
The ‘‘ Bonnie Bess,’’ not being under the least 
control, scudded recklessly about, while her 
sails bent nearly to the water’s edge. 

One wild scream burst from Muriel’s lips, 
but Edith, though pale, was too proud to utter 
asound. She did try to do something to the 
rigging, but all was in vain. She could not 
control the boat. 

Then Muriel saw Friend Max run from the 
cottage and jump into a rowboat, which he 
headed toward them, 


I came 
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The white-caps increased in number and 
size, while the wind scurried gustily over the 
lake, driving the ‘‘ Bonnie Bess’’ before it far 
away from shore. 

Then camea lull. 

Again, as though fresh force had been 
gathered by the pause, a wild blast came roar- 
ing and tearing over the lake, lashing the bil- 
lows into great, angry, foam-wreathed waves, 
that gathered together in fierce, concentrated 
force, dashing against the tiny bark, filling the 
sails with such rapidity that instantly she swept 
over, pitching both girls into the water. 

One shriek of despair floated to Friend Max, 
who was exerting every nerve to reach them, 
while great drops of perspiration stood upon 
his brow. 

Then he saw them rise from the water and 
both clutch the overturned boat. 

Calling with all the power his fright could 
command, he begged them to hold fast, for 
he was coming. 

The wind 
was so high that cutting the waves in a right 


Never was rowing more difficult. 


manner was hard work for one pair of arms. 

Breathing a silent prayer, he battled. bravely 
on, and at last drew near the spot. 

** Hurry, can’t you?’’ shrieked Edith. 
‘* Don’t you see I am drowning? Come to 
this side the boat, and help me first.’’ 

No answer. 

Steadily, with firm strokes and set lips the 
young man kept on, gradually working nearer 
to the side where clung the drooping form of 
Muriel. 

** Are you coming here, or not?’’ gasped 
Edith. 

‘** Hold to the boat, and I will be with you 
soon,’’ was Max’s only answer, as one more 
stroke brought him to Muriel’s side, who could 
not have clung to the frail support a second 
longer. 

As he caught her swaying form in a firm 
grasp her pale lips whispered : 

** Leave me and save Edith first.’ 

**T will save both. Come at once.’’ 

With these words of assurance he drew her 
to his side, where, such was her exhaustion, 
that as he laid her down she fainted. 


Rowing, then, around the upturned vessel, 
Max lifted Edith to a place of safety. 

Seeing her unconscious sister’s face, she 
uttered a faint cry, then asked : 

** Ts she dead ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not ; but if I had listened to 
you and gone to your aid first she surely would 
have been. We must hurry home in order to 
restore her.”’ 

No word more was spoken ; all efforts were 
needed to reach the shore with utmost speed. 

Mr. Henderson was on the beach ready to 
assist. Leaving him to secure the boat and 
aid Edith, Friend Max lifted the form of the 
unconscious Muriel and strode with her in his 
arms to the cottage. 

Placing her upon a lounge, he helped apply 
the restoratives that soon brought her to her 
senses, 

As she opened her eyes, after a long sigh, 
she met the anxious gaze of Max. 

** How can I thank you ?’’ she whispered. 
** You have saved my life.’’ 


’ 


‘* How different from her sister,’’ thought 
he. ‘* She has not referred to my timely aid,”’ 

‘*T am so glad I could reach you,”’ was his 
low reply. 

*“ Is Edith safe ?’’ 

“* Yes; she has gone to change her wet 
clothing for dry. ’’ 

“* Mr. Max, I shall never forget your kind- 
ness—never !”’ 

Then closing her eyes wearily, she fell into 
a short, refreshing sleep. Short, necessarily, 
as Mrs. Otis suggested dry garments, the most 
needful thing under existing circumstances. 

Arousing, therefore, at their request, Muriel 
was soon more comfortably robed ; then lay- 
ing on her own soft bed, she fell asleep, which 
soon restored her to her usual good condition 
of mind and body. 


CHAPTER X. 


BACK AT VALLEY FARM, 


The time allotted for their stay at the lake 
was soon over; a week passes quickly when 
all things tend to please, 

Mrs. Otis felt greatly benefited by the rest 
she had experienced, and therefore was quite 
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ready to return to the cares of the farm and 
her city boarders. 

They bade adieu to Lake George regretfully, 
but gratitude to Mrs. Henderson forbade a 
longer trespass upon her kindness. 

Trot was sitting upon the gate-post at the 
end of the green in front of the house watch- 
ing for their arrival, and as the carriage came 
in sight she threw her sun-bonnet in the air 
and gave vent to her feelings in a wild whoop 
of pleasure. : 

Leaping to the ground, she ran up the road 
to meet them as fast as her droll little figure 
could go. 

‘* Missy Otum,”’ she said, when near enough 
to speak, ‘‘ Brindle has gota bossy calf. I 
found two goosy eggs, and Old Satan has just 
gone stone dead. You bet I's glad you's cum 
to.take care ob tings !’’ 

‘*What* a chapter of events!’’ laughed 
Muriel. ‘‘ The best news of all is the death 
of Satan. This world may stand a chance of 
getting better at last if the old tempter has 
gone. Are we in time for the funeral, Trot ?’’ 

** Funeral ? He-he-he !’’ laughed the child. 
‘‘Why, dat ole cat was just heaved into de 
woods by Tom. P’raps, do, we could find 
de cops if you wants a funeral.” 

‘*T guess we will let the cat stay where she 
is, after all,’’ said Muriel. ‘*‘ You can mourn, 
though, if you wish, by tying a piece of crape 
on yourarm. I will fix it foryou,’’ she added, 
as she saw a disappointed look creep into the 
poor child’s eyes. 

‘*Oh, yes, so I can!” cried Trot, as she 
ran back to the house for the emblem of woe, 
which, after her travelling wraps were removed, 
Muriel fastened around the little arm, leaving 
streamers of some length after a bow was tied. 

For the next few days whenever Trot ap- 
peared—and the restless child seemed to be 
everywhere—a streamer of crape dangling from 
her arm spoke of the death of her favorite 
pussy. The child herself wore a subdued 
look, and was strangely still. 

‘*What is the matter, Trot?’ at length 
asked Mrs. Otis, ‘‘ Are you sick ?’’ 

‘* Why, no, missis.’’ 

** Then why don’t you laugh and play ?”’ 
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** Laws, now, missis, don’t you know I 
can’t, because Ole Sate is dead, and I’s 
mournin’.”’ .. . 

The days glided swiftly by until the middle 
of August, bringing purest enjoyment to sim- 
ple, happy-hearted Muriel, while haughty pride 
and indolence made her beautiful sister cross, 
selfish, and unjust ; so much so, that Muriel 
enjoyed her lonely rambles even more than 
those taken with the reluctant girl. 

Often these rambles were enlivened by the 
sudden, unlooked-for appearance of Friend 
Max, who helped her over streams and down 
steep declivities as tenderly and politely as the 
most polished city gentleman could have 
done, while his well-stored mind constantly 
brought forward some unthought-of truth or 
some beautiful fragment of poetry to add to 
her enjoyment. 

Muriel prized these rambles with him more 
than she would have been willing to confess, 
while once in awhile a sudden question would 
present itself to her heart which filled her with 
surprise. 

That question was : 

‘* Why are you, Muriel Russell, so strangely 
interested in this handsome country farmer ?”’ 

While this question would startle whenever 
it occurred, it still remained unanswered. 

One morning the sisters were sitting in a 
shaded arbor near the spot where Friend Max 
was plucking some fruit for Mrs. Otis. 

He was quite hidden from observation in 
the branches of the tree, when a peddler, see- 
ing the ladies, entered the arbor and placed his 
pack at the entrance in such a way that they 
could not leave. 

He was bold, impudent-looking, and being 
French, commenced jabbering in that lan- 
guage about his fine goods, urging them to 
buy. 


‘‘We wish nothing at all to-day,’’ said 
Edith, haughtily, in his own tongue, ‘‘ so 


you need not trouble to open those bundles. ’’ 
**It is no trouble to show such beautiful 
ladies my wares. See this pretty necklace, 
only ten dollars, and cheap at that. Buy it, 
please. ’’ 
‘** We do not wish it.”’ 
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“* Five dollars, then ; you must take it at 
five. No, say you? See here now, I'll make 
one grand bargain. I giveit for one kiss from 
each of your pretty lips. One kiss I will 
have |” 

The fellow rose to his feet as he spoke, but 
before he could take a step toward the fright- 
ened girls a strong hand seized him by the 
collar and flung him from the arbor, while 
Friend Max, who had given him the sudden 
surprise, exclaimed in perfect French : 

**'You vagabond, take yourself and your 
traps from these premises instantly, or you 
will be sorry. How dare you insult these 
ladies in such a rascally way! Go!’’ 

The peddler caught up the bundles thrust 
unceremoniously after him with a muttered 
curse and angry look, then hastily departed. 

**Oh, Mr. Max, how thankful we are that 
you were so near! That dreadful man has 
given us a great fright,’’ said Muriel. 

**] am glad also. But he has gone, so 
there is no more danger,’’ replied he, as he 
quietly returned to his work. 

‘* Qh, Edith, and he understands French as 
well as we do! How sorry I am that you have 
spoken so cruelly of him in his very pres- 
ence,’” said Muriel, when Max had gone. 

‘*T am net. ‘Listeners never hear any 
good of themselves,’ the old saying declares. 
But who could have dreamed that a hired man 
would understand us? It is strange where a 
common countryman picked up so much 
knowledge.’’ 

‘* Sister, I have thought from the first, and 
I see no reason to change my opinion, Friend 
He is an 
unusually talented and handsome man.’’ 

**T think you had better fall in love with 
and marry him, you admire him so much. 
What a charming thing it would be to an- 
nounce to our city friends, Muriel Russell mar- 
ried Mr. Otis’s hired man! By the way, if 


Max is ‘0 common countryman.’ 


you intend to do this, you will have to elope, 
as, of course, mamma and I will forbid the 
banns if about to be celebrated in the ordinary 
way.”’ 

Laughing immoderately over her own rude 
jest, Edith arose and returned to the house, 


FRIEND MAX. 


followed by Muriel, who lingered a moment 
to gather a few flowers for her belt as she 
passed the blooming beauties. 

In the afternoon of the same day Muriel 
had taken a long walk, and had lingered ina 
grove some two miles from the farm longer 
than she had realized, and wholly unconscious 
of the fact that a dark cloud had risen, foretell- 
ing a shower. 

Not until distant thunder warned her by its 
mutterings of her danger did she turn to re- 
trace her steps. Then, seeing the threatening 
appearance of the sky, she hastened homeward. 

The road was a lonely and rough one, and 
her hands were loaded with flowers and ferns 
gathered in her walk ; yet she almost ran in 
her haste, still clinging to her treasures. 

‘* Whither so fast, mademoiselle ?’’ said a 
voice at her side ; and turning, she was horri- 
fied to see the peddler, while his pa@k was no- 
where visible. 
again, pretty one, and so far from monsieur 
with the strong arms. Since he is not here to 
prevent, I will just take the little kiss we were 
talking about this morning.’’ 

With a scream the poor girl darted forward 
to elude the rascal, but he grasped her roughly 
by the arm, when a sudden blow from a 
powerful hand felled him to the ground. 

** Lie there, you dog !’’ exclaimed the angry 
voice of Friend Max. ‘‘If you dare to stir, 
your blood be on your own head.”’ 

Then seeing that the fellow was stunned, 
but not materially hurt, the young man drew 
Muriel’s hand under his arm and hurried her 
away before he should recover, and, perhaps, 
give further trouble. 

‘* How can I ever thank you for coming so 
promptly to my assistance ?’’ she murmured, 
raising her eyes to his, with a look of gratitude 
and trust. 

‘« By leaning on me thus, dear Miss Muriel, 
and by regaining the color that has fled from 
Fear nothing more. 


**T am very glad to see you 


your lips and cheeks. 
He is safe for awhile ; but we must hasten, or 
the storm will be upon us.”’ 

Without other words, Friend Max guided the 
trembling girl along, and with a firm arm sup- 
ported her in her half-fainting condition. 
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The lightning glared fearfully, and heavy 
peals and crashes overhead, mingling with large 
drops that began to fall, told that it was useless 
to attempt to gain the farm-house ; therefore 
he looked anxiously around for shelter until 
the rain should pass over, Being well ac- 
quainted with the spot, he soon hastened from 
the wood to a low ruined building near by, 
away from the high trees. In this ruin stood 
a deep window, hidden by weeds and vines. 

Brushing these aside, Friend Max lifted the 
trembling girl in his strong arms and placed 
her safely within the high but deep recess ; 
then climbing in himself, he found that they 
were quite secure from being wet by the now 
fast-falling drops. 

Muriel was timid even there, as their place 
of shelter was quitea distance from the ground. 
Seeing her nervousness, the young man passed 
his arm around her protectingly, to hold her 
in her piace. 

‘*You do not object to my guarding you 
thus from falling, do you, Miss Muriel ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Say but the word, and I will with- 
draw my arm at once.”’ 

‘IT do not object, you are so kind. Oh,’’ 
she exclaimed, pressing closer to him as a 

linding flash, with fearful clap of thunder, 
startled her, ‘‘ that was frightful !’’ 

‘* Lean against me as you would against a 
brother : do not be afraid,’’ answered Friend 
Max, encouragingly. 

The shower was a long and heavy one ; be- 
tore it stopped sufficiently for them to proceed 
homeward night had fallen, and a night, too, 
that was dark and dismal. 

‘© Your shoes are thin, and you are entirely 
unfitted by the excitement through which you 
have passed to walk, Miss Muriel. I do not 
like to leave you alone in this strange place in 
order to get a carriage, so I propose carrying 
you to the house. Surely you will not ob- 
ject ?’’ he added, seeing her shrink timidly 
away. ‘‘I insist upon it!’’ 

** But I can and will walk !’’ 

** You cannot and shall not! The road is 
rough and full of holes. I know it well, and 
you are light and easily managed. See how 
nicely I can do it,’’ said he, taking her sud- 
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denly in his arms and _ striding onward. 
‘** There is no use in objecting when a man is 
in earnest. I will not allow you to wet your 
feet.’’ 

So she was obliged to yield to the inevi- 
table, and Friend Max bore her onward in 
triumph to the very door of the farm-house, 
where no one happened to be. Setting her 
down carefully, he whispered in return for her 
thanks : 

‘* It was a blessed privilege. WouldI could 
carry you thus over all the rough and dark 
places in life !’’ then turned hastily away. 

Muriel saw no more of Friend Max that 
evening. 

Upon meeting him next morning a rosy 
blush suffused her cheeks as he asked in a low 
tone: 

** Are you quite well this morning ?”’ 

‘* Yes, thanks to you for your kind care. 
But are you not stiff and lame yourself ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least. I never felt better. If 
that peddler comes again I am ready for him,”’ 

‘* Oh, I hope he will not annoy us more ! 
I fear he might do you an injury next time.” 

** Do not fear for me,”’ 

** But you will be on your guard ?”’ 

**'Yes, since you ask it,’’ answered the 
young man, while his large brown eyes gave 
her a look so ardent that it caused her to turn 
blushing away. 

‘*You are not offended, Miss Muriel, are 
you ?”’ 

‘* No,” she answered ; ‘‘ I am too grateful 
for that.’’ 

** Will you take a walk with me this even- 
ing? 1 have something to tell you. Pray do 
Stroll to the lane about seven 
Will you ?”’ 


I cannot promise certainly,’’ 


not refuse. 
o'clock. I will be there. 

‘* Perhaps. 
she murmured, in low, trembling tones. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE LANE. 


Muriel could scarcely control her feelings 
all that day. She was restless and filled with 
alarm and forebodings. 

She felt that she had become deeply attached 
to this singular man who occupied so humble 
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a station in the house of Mr. Otis, yet was so 
handsome and fascinating. 

She could not understand what she was to 
do. She had read, she was sure, a deep love 
for herself in his eyes, and she felt certain that 
he would speak of his love that night, if she 
should meet him, and then what should she 
answer ? 

Her mother and sister would be deeply dis- 
pleased if they knew how much she thought 
of this young farmer ; while should she keep 
her appointment and meet him they would be 
justly offended. 

Yet she ought to tell him that this thing 
could go no further. He had been so kind, it 
would be cruel not to explain her position 
candidly. Yes, she decided, it was best to go. 

When the appointed time arrived love con- 
quered all difficulties, and as the clock struck 
she left the house and entered the green lane 
that ran from the end of the garden. 

** Dear Miss Muriel, I am so glad you have 
come !’’ said a low voice close beside her. 

Then Friend Max took her hand and drew 
it under his arm, not relinquishing it, either, 
after it was there, but holding it tenderly, yet 
firmly, in his own. 

How handsome he looked ; and to her sur- 
prise she saw that his coarse clothes had been 
laid aside, and he was dressed in as fashion- 
able a manner as any stylish city gentleman. 
What could it mean? 

**T feared you would not come, after all ; 
but I was wrong to doubt you. You are 
always good and true. I felt that I could not 
leave here, as I must do, without—’’ 

‘* Leave us, Mr. Max! Are you going 
away ?’’ asked Muriel, -anxiously. 

**T must go frorn the farm to-morrow, as I 
have been summoned hence. But I under- 
stood your mother to say, a few days since, 
that you also are soon to return to your 
home.’’ 

““ Ah, yes! I had nearly forgotten. We 
are obliged to go next week, as we expect a 
young gentleman then to visit us for a few 
days. Mamma and Edith are very anxious to 
see him.’”’ 

** Who is he ?”’ 


‘**A young lawyer, rich and handsome, 
people say. I do not wish to see him. I 
dread his coming.’’ 

** Why ?”’ 

‘We had an uncle by marriage who was 
also the uncle of Edgar Reviere. He died, 
leaving a strange and, I think, unjust will, 
It ran something like this: The bulk of his 
three millions was not to be divided, but was 
to go to this nephew, provided he marries 
either my sister or myself. The young man 
has deferred seeing us, being, I suppose, vexed 
at such conditions ; but at last he has con- 
sented. Last week mamma received a letter 
to that effect. Edith is delighted. She, of 
course, will be the one chosen.’’ 

** Why of course ?’” 

‘** Because she is far prettier than I, and 
because I will have nothing to do with such 
business. I will not be bought or sold like a 
piece of merchandise. Mr. Max, when I 
marry it will be purely for love.’’ 

‘* Dearest Miss Muriel, would that precious 
love were mine! Forgive me if presumptuous, 
but I cannot part from you without telling you 
how passionately I love you. Sometimes I 
have hoped that you might return this deep 
affection. Tell me, have I hoped in vain?" 

He bent his head so low over her that his 
dark mustache brushed her cheek as he waited 
for a reply. 

All he heard was a low, bitter sob. 

‘** Darling, are you weeping? Why these 
tears? Have you no love for me? Tell me, 
dearest, do you not love me a little ?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed I do!’* was the reply that 
thrilled his heart with joy. 
bear to part.’’ 

‘*We shall not be parted long, dearest. 
Believe me, now that I know you care for 
me,’’ murmured Max, as his arm stole around 
her and their lips met for the first time, ‘‘ I 
shall come to you very soon in your city 


‘* But I cannot 


home, and bear you away as my own dear 
wife.”’ 


‘* But mamma will never consent. She will 


never listen to my being a farmer’s wife.’’ 
‘** Fear not; she surely will consent; only 
I am not so rough and 


leave it all to me. 
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savage as she and your sister think. I know 
Miss Edith’s opinions well, as her French was 
all understood by me from the very first. 
When I appear in your home it will not be to 
ask you to become a farmer's wife, as I do 
not intend always to be a farmer. In fact, I 
bade adieu to farm work to-day, so shall at 
once seek other and more congenial employ- 
ment. My darling shall occupy the station in 
life for which she is so truly fitted. ’’ 

Thus they talked and planned, and wove 
golden pleasures for their future, and then un- 
der the stars they kissed and parted, then 
turned and kissed again, promising to be true 
to each other, and while separated to patiently 
hope for a glad reunion. 

The next day Friend Max did not appear at 
the breakfast-table, and Mrs. Otis simply said 
that he had been called away, and probably 
would return no more to Valley Farm. 

** We shall miss him. I tell you, we shall 
miss him well,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ for he 
was smart, handy, and good-natered. A nicer 
man never sot foot on a farm. Yes, I tell 
you, wife, we shall all miss Friend Max.’’ 

Muriel did, indeed, verify the old man’s 
words. 

Life at Valley Farm had lost all charms for 
her, and as day after day passed, leaving her 
low-spirited and lonely, she was glad when, 
with mother and sister, she bade it farewell. 

** Oh, Miss Mur'l, dear Miss Mur’l, what is 
to become ob poor Trot, now you’s going? 
Marse Max he’s gone, and now Miss Mur’l's 
going ; ’pears like I don’t want to lib no 
moah !’’ The last vision that met Muriel’s 
eyes as they drove away was little Trot sobbing 
loud behind her apron. 


CHAPTER3XII. 
FINALE, 


The splendid house on Locust Street, in 
Philadelphia, was again opened for the recep- 
tion of Mrs. Russell and her daughters, and a 
few evenings after their arrival was brilliantly 
lighted, while Edith was attired in her prettiest 
and most bewitching style, full of trembling 
eagerness ; for Mr. Edgar Reviere, the long- 
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expected hero of her dreams, was that evening 
to arrive, for the purpose of making his selec- 
tion of a wife ; and she flattered herself that her 
rare beauty would be certain to win. 

** Are you sure I am looking my very best, 
mamma? Oh, I must look my very prettiest 
on this eventful night! Are you satisfied that 
this new silk is perfectly becoming ?’’ 

** It is, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Russell. 
need have no fears. 
wish.”’ 

**T am so glad. 
Muriel ?”’ 

**T never saw you look so lovely. Excite- 
ment has placed a rosy glow upon your cheeks, 
and your eyes fairly sparkle. Iam sure Mr. 
Reviere cannot help but admire you.’’ , 

** What made you wear that becoming blue, 
Muriel? I hope you will keep yourself in the 
background ; you look too well to-night.’’ 

‘*Do I, dear? I did not intend to. 
never fear, he will not notice me when—”’ 

She was interrupted by the ringing of the 
door-bell and the entrance of a servant with a 
card, which she placed in Edith’s outstretched 
hand. 

‘‘Tt is he !—Edgar M. Reviere,’’ 
tered joyfully, reading aloud the name. 

With a swift last glance at the mirror, Edith, 
with Mrs. Russell, arose to welcome the gen- 
tleman who followed the card. 

Advancing with a bewitching smile toward 
the stranger, Edith paused midway, then drew 
back in a stately manner, for in the elegantly 
dressed young man before her she recognized, 
to her horror, only Friend Max ! 

‘* There is 
person is only 
exclaimed she. 
the hall.”’ 

‘What is wanted ?’” asked Mrs. Russell, 
drawing herself up in outraged majesty. 

Before an answer could be given, with a 


*¢ Vou 


It is just the thing we 


What do you think, 


But 


she ut- 


some mistake, mamma. This 
Max, Mr. Otis’s hired man !’’ 
‘* Our friend must still be in 


joyful cry, and much to the amazement and 
disgust of her mother and sister, Muriel sprang 
forward, and was clasped in the arms of the un- 
welcome visitor, while— 

‘*Oh, Max, my dear Max, how glad I am 
to see you !’’ fell upon their ears, 
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‘** Muriel Russell, what means this disgrace- 
ful conduct ?”’ exclaimed her mother, sternly. 
** Leave that man instantly, and return to 
your proper place. Sir,’’ she added, as she 
drew her daughter away from his embrace, 
** there is the door. Go, and never again pre- 
sume to enter my presence !’’ 

** Madam,’’ was the cool reply, ‘‘I cer- 
tainly, after so many urgent invitations, did 
not think my presence here a presumption.’’ 

** Who invited you, pray ?”’ 

** Your own self.”’ 

“It is false. I never asked you to enter 
my house,”’ 

‘‘It is not false; it is true, as I am sure 
you will acknowledge if you will glance at this 
letter, for you must know your own writing. 
I came from sour urgent invitation,’’ said he, 
calmly, handing her a letter from her own 
pen. 

‘* But this letter is addressed to a gentleman 
in every way our equal, Mr. Edgar Reviere, 
and not to Max, Mr. Otis’s hired man.’’ 

‘*T, as my card announced, am Edgar Max 
Reviere, and not Mr. Otis’s hired man.’’ 

Bewildered, astonished, and pale with rage 
at herself and all mankind, Mrs. Russell sank 
into a chair, and so did her equally humiliated 
daughter, Edith. 

** Are you not the man we knew as Friend 
Max at Valley Farm ?’’ asked Mrs. Russell, 
with a trembling voice, 

‘*T am, indeed; but as for ever being a 
hired man, I deny the charge.’’ 

** You said you were yourself, when you 
met us at the station on our arrival.’’ 

‘* Excuse me. I said nothing of the kind, 
nor did any of the inmates of the farm. You 
asked if I were Mr. Otis. My reply was, 
‘No. I am aman who works on his farm.’ 
You instantly fell into the fault of taking too 
much for granted, so replied, ‘Oh, I under- 
stand—only his hired man!’ and proceeded to 
load me with your packages. ’’ 

** Will you be kind enough to inform me 
why you were there working on that farm ?’’ 
urged the still angry mother. 


‘“* With pleasure. Mr. Otis allowed me the 


privilege of assisting him for the summer 


FRIEND MAX. 


months to save my life and by order of my 


physician. Being thus occupied in the open 
air has entirely restored my health. I, also, 
was a summer boarder, for I paid my full 
board every week that I was there.’’ 

‘* Oh, Max,’’ sighed Muriel, as she pressed 
the hand that held her own, for the young 
man had instantly followed to her side after 
her mother had drawn her away from his arms, 
**T never could help thinking you a true gen- 
tleman, far above that station !"’ 

** Yes, darling ; and feeling that I was such, 
you loved me even in that lowly sphere and in 
spite of appearances,’’ whispered her lover. 

** Madam,”’ continued he, addressing Mrs. 
Russell, ‘‘ I there formed the acquaintance of 
your daughters, as I had promised my uncle 
to do, and I there made up my mind to fol- 
low his advice and seek one of them fora bride, 
Sweet Muriel and I have been engaged for some 
little time, although she never knew until now 
that I was Edgar Reviere.’’ 

Words cannot describe the feelings of Mrs, 
Russell and her eldest daughter at this an- 
nouncement. Chagrin at their own short- 
sightedness in thus taking things for granted, 
until the golden prize had drifted away from 
the family beauty to the plainer sister, who 
had never craved it, made the mortification 
and disappointment very hard to bear. 

Poor Edith ! how often in after years, when 
she was a withered, selfish old maid, and saw 
the happiness and luxury that surrounded her 
sister, did she sigh to her own heart : 

** Oh, had I only known, how differently I 
would have acted! But who could have 
dreamed that an elegant gentleman would put 
on a farmer’s rough clothing and really labor ?’’ 

Edgar Reviere never regietted that he worked 
hard on Mr. Otis’s farm. He found, as years 
came and went, that the treasure he had there 
won was of priceless value, more to be desired 
than all his uncle’s gold. 

One day, just before the wedding, Edgar 
was made happy by hearing from Mr. Perine, 
whose acquaintance he had formed, that the 
choice of his heart was also the favorite choice of 
the trusting old man. After the character and 
peculiar traits of the sisters had been explained 
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OLD OCEAN’S EDGE. 


to him, he had said: ‘‘ I will not interfere too 
much, but 1 hope Edgar will choose Muriel.’’ 

Mr. Otis died suddenly two years after that 
eventful summer; then his widow sold the 
farm and made her home with her only child, 
Mrs. Henderson. 

Muriel, hearing accidentally of this, re- 
quested that little Trot should be sent to her, 
as the child was about to be homeless. 

Never was a little creature more overjoyed 
than she when told that she was to live in the 
city with Friend Max and Muriel. 

‘* Jest de nicest folks was eber made—now I 
told you so,”’ she said, when the news was first 
revealed to her. ‘* Dey was bofe kind to me. 
She neber scolded one spec, but let me mourn 
for ole Satan jest as much asI pleased. Hi, 
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I’s got dat crape yet, and shall lug ’em along 
to ’members dat cute little pussy-cat by, see if 
I don’t !’’ 

And when Trot came to her new home she 
appeared before her young mistress one day 
with a long rusty piece of crape dangling from 
her fingers. 

‘**Member dis, missis ?’” she asked, hold- 
ing it up. ‘‘I was jest sorry when ole Sate 
went dead ; but you was good to Trot, you 
was, for you jest let her mourn. Gosh! dat 
was splendid times we had on dat old farm, 
and dat was splendid mourning, too, if Trot 
did do it; but, den, ole Sate desarved it, for 
he was de very bestest cat dat eber meowed a 
meow.”’ 

[ CONCLUSION. | 


OLD OCEAN’S EDGE. 


By S. Decatur SmitTH, JR. 


Where breaks the sea on rugged rocks 
In nature's fierce caress ; 

Where sea-gods toss their dripping locks 
In very sportiveness ; 

The spray leaps high toward the sky 
To steal the sunlight’s golden dress. 


Where billows bear from out the deep 
The rarest gems they know— 

Fair sprays of fern, whose branches weep 
When torn from those below ; 

And dainty shells, whose whisper tells 
Some ocean love-tale, soft and low. 


These treasures at the feet they strew 
Of Mother Earth, and she 

Receives the homage that is due 
The sister of the Sea. 

(Who else could bear in storm or fair 
The sea’s caprices patiently ?) 


And then the waves go dancing back 
With dip and curtsey low ; 

And see! above their hollows black 
Each tip curls white as snow, 

As, clear and bright amid the night, 
The stars shine out with tender glow. 


Far, far away the tinted sky 
Bends low to meet the sea, 

And racing wavelets ever try 
In friendly rivalry 

To reach the place where they embrace— 
Tis just beyend—eternally. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


OUR SEASIDE COTTAGE. 
By T. Dre Wirr TAtmaceE. 


Our summer-house is a cottage at East 
Hampton, Long Island, overlooking the sea. 
Seventeen vessels in sight, schooners, clippers, 
hermaphrodite brigs, steamers, great craft and 
small. Wonder where they come from, and 
where they are going to, and who is aboard ? 
Just enough clover-tops to sweeten the briny 
air into the most delightful tonic. We do not 
know the geological history of this place, but 
imagine that the rest of Long Island is the 
discourse of which East Hampton is the pero- 
ration. There are enough bluffs to relieve the 
dead level, enough grass to clothe the hills, 
enough trees to drop the shadow, enough soci- 
ety to keep one from inanity, and enough 
quietude to soothe twelve months of perturba- 
tion. The sea hums us to sleep at night, and 
fills our dreams with intimations of the land 
where the harmony is like ‘‘ the voice of many 
In smooth weather the billows take 
a minor key ; but when the storm gives them 
the pitch, they break forth with the clash and 
uproar of an overture that fills the heavens and 
Strange that that 
which rolls perpetually and never rests itself 
should be a psalm of rest to others! With 
these sands of the beach we help fill the hour- 


glass of life. 


? 


wate’s. 


makes the beach tremble. 


Every moment of the day there 
comes in over the waves a flotilla of joy and 
rest and health, and our piazza is the wharf 
where the stevedores unburden their cargo. 
We have sunrise with her bannered hosts in 
cloth of gold, and moonrise with her innumer- 
able helmets and shields and swords and en- 
signs of silver, the morning and the night be- 
ing the two buttresses from which are swung a 
bridge of cloud suspended on strands of sun- 
beam, all the glories of the sky passing to and 
fro with airy feet in silent procession. 

We have wandered far and wide, but found 
no such place to rest in. We can live here 
forty-eight hours in one day, and in a night 


get a Rip Van Winkle sleep, waking up 
without finding our gun rusty or our dog 
dead. 

No wonder that Mr. James, the first minis- 
ter of this place, lived to eighty years of age, 
and Mr. Hunting, his successor, lived to be 
eighty-one years of age, and Doctor Buel, his 
successor, lived to be eighty-two years of age. 
Indeed, it seems impossible for a minister reg- 
ularly settled in this place to get out of the 
world before his eightieth year. It has been 
only in cases of ‘‘ stated supply’’ or removal 
from the place that early demise has been pos- 
sible. And in each of these cases of decease 
at fourscore it was some unnecessary impru- 
dence on their part, or who knows but that they 
might be living yet? That which is good for 
settled pastors being good for other people, 
you may judge the climate here is salutary 
and delectable for all. 

The place was settled in 1648, and that is 
so long ago that it will probably never be un- 
settled. 
first, and have always held it for the Sabbath, 
for the Bible, and for God. 
Puritans ! 


Much maligned 
The world will stop deriding them 
after a while, and the caricaturists of their stal- 
wart religion will want to claim them as an- 
cestors, but it will be too late then ; for since 
these latter-day folks lie about the Puritans 
now, we will not believe them when they want 
to get into the illustrious genealogical line. 
East Hampton has always been a place of 
good morals. One of the earliest Puritan 
regulations of this place was that licensed 
liquor-sellers should not sell to the young, and 
that half a pint only should be given to four 
men—an amount so small that most drinkers 
would consider it only a tantalization. <A 
woman here, in those days, was sentenced ‘‘ to 
pay a fine of fifteen dollars, or to stand one 
hour with a cleft stick upon her tongue, for 
saying that her husband had brought her toa 
place where there was neither Gospel nor mag- 


istracy.”” She deserved punishment of some 
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kind, but they ought to have let her off with a 
fine, for no woman’s tongue ought to be in- 
terfered with. When in olden time a Yankee 
peddler with the measles went to church here 
on the Sabbath for the purpose of selling his 
knick-knacks, his behavior was considered so 
perfidious that before the peddler left town the 
next morning the young men gave him a free 
ride upon what seems to us an uncomfortable 
and insufficient vehicle—namely, a rail, and 
then dropped him into the duck-pond. But 
such conduct was not sanctioned by the better 
people of the place. Nothing could be more 
unwholesome for a man with the measles than 
a plunge in a duck-pond, and so the peddler 
recovered one thousand dollars damage. So 
you see that every form of misdemeanor was 
sternly put down. Think of the high state of 
morals and religion which induced this people, 
at an early day, at a political town-meeting, to 
adopt this decree : 

‘** We do sociate and conjoin ourselves and 
successors to be one town or corporation, and 
do for ourselves and our successors, and such 
as shall be adjoined to us atany time hereafter, 
enter into combination and confederation to- 
gether to maintain and preserve the purity of 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ which we 
now possess, ’’ 

The pledge of that day has been fully kept ; 
and for sobriety, industry, abhorrence of evil 
and adherence to an unmixed Gospel, we know 
not the equal of this place. 

Glorious place to summer! Darwin and 
Mill, Huxley and Renan, and Ingersoll have 
not been through here yet. May they miss 
the train the day they start for this place ! 
With an Atlantic Ocean in which to wash, and 
a great-hearted, practical, sympathetic Gospel 
to take care of all the future, who could not 
be happy in East Hampton ? 

The strong sea-breeze ruffles the sheet upon 
which we write, and the ‘‘ white caps”’ are 
tossing up as if in greeting to Him who walks 
the pavements of emerala and opal : 


‘“ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.’’ 
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DOM PEDRO AT HOME. 

Americans have formed their own opinions 
of the Brazilian emperor ; correct opinions, in 
the main, for he is at home what he was in the 
United States—a thorough gentleman, not at 
all assuming, but with just enough of pride 
and reserve to give him dignity in his office ; a 
quiet, scholarly man, who can converse well 
on almost any subject from music to palazon- 
tology. He visits schools and hospitals about 
the city, occasionally makes a flying trip to 
the provinces, where he is received with expen- 
sive outbursts of public rejoicing, and is féted 
and eulogized and bored, as royal personages 
are the world over. The emperor does not 
multiply these visits ; he is content to shine 
nearer home. Above all, he likes to take part 
in the proceedings of scientific societies and art 
clubs ; with his encyclopedic knowledge he 
can enter into a debate at a moment'’s notice. 
But Dom Pedro is not a Napoleon ; he is 
simply a well-meaning, well-informed noble- 
man, who has the good of his country at heart, 
but is not always strong enough to force the 
benefits he would gladly give. He could 
study our school system, and charm every one 
by his intelligent questions ; but we cannot see 
that the Brazilian schools are greatly the gain- 
ers. He could study yellow-fever and its pre- 
ventives at New Orleans, but there are the dirty, 
ill-smelling, badly-drained streets in Brazil, 
the same pestilence-breeders that they were a 
year ago. 

From his position the emperor cannot always 
see the real faults and needs of Brazil ; he sees 
only the best side of things, just as you see the 
best side of a prison or an asylum that you 
may inspect ; go there as an inmate, and you 
may tell another story. His Majesty may visit 
one of the public institutions on a set day ; 
his faithful subjects set the carpenters and 
whitewashers at work on the building, and the 
tailors prepare broadcloth coats for the occa- 
sion ; His Majesty’s faithful institution is ready 
for His Majesty’s inspection ; and majesty is 
bowed to, and shown around, and humbug- 
ged into avery majestic idea of a very mean 
little affair. That is the misfortune of heredi- 
tary royalty—to see everything in its Sunday 
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clothes. There is another misfortune. The 
people look at things from their own point of 
view, and blame royalty where they should 
pity it. So royalty and the people are forever 
falling out, because they cannot understand 
each other. However, his German and Latin 
ancestors have bequeathed to Dom Pedro a 
large fund of good-nature and common-sense ; 
adaptabilty is the better word. His father had 
nothing of this adaptability, so got into 
trouble with his congress, and was forced to 
abdicate. Perhaps the Brazilians took a lesson 
from those stormy times; at any rate, the 
present emperor has held his position, peace- 
ably in the main, for thirty-eight years. There 
are those who still murmur for a republic (they 
do not know that a republican government is 
precisely the most difficult to carry on) ; but 
the people in general are content to let their 
patriotism evaporate in minor politics ; they 
have a reasonably good monarch, and they 
prefer him to the chances of an actively bad 
one. 


A PERUVIAN BULL-FIGHT. 


cc 


The Peruvian ‘‘ torrero’’ (bull-slayer) and 
his ‘‘ picadores’’ (literally, ‘‘ prickers’’) are 
all Spaniards by birth, and a more blood- 
thirsty, villainous crew are seldom seen as- 
sembled. Each man is bedecked in the faded 
velvet jacket, knee-breeches, and white socks 
which form part of the attire of the profes- 
sional bull-fighter. The bulls, which it must 
in justice be admitted are fine, well-fed, wild- 
looking creatures, are admitted singly into the 
arena at a signal given by blowing a trumpet ; 
and as the animal is led forward, the sport be- 
gins. A mounted ‘‘ picadore’’ approaching 
endeavors to fix in the neck of the beast a small 
steel dart, one end of which is sharply pointed 
and washed with brimstone, a strip of colored 
ribbon being attached tothe other. The usual 
proceedings are as follows: If the bull turns 
and charges, the rider causes his horse to whirl 
round and approach the quarry on his other 
side, when frequently the dart becomes fixed 
in the spot aimed at. The sharp pain result- 
ing from the prick and the brimstone combined 
infuriates the animal, and he rushes blindly 


forward, straight ahead, as if ‘‘ making for’’ the 
people sitting on the lower tiers of seats, which 
occasionally encircle the amphitheatre. But 
before many paces are made a red flag is 
waved before his eyes by one of the foot ‘‘ pica- 
dores,’’ which causes him to turn and face his 
new assailant. Pierced with another small 
dart, as sharp and as burning as the first, the 
bull roars and becomes mad with rage, and 
with eyes flashing fire, he tears round the 
arena, pawing the sandy floor with his feet, 
and turning his head right and left at each ob- 
ject presented to him. The game grows fast 
and furious ; the music plays some stirring 
gallop ; the ‘‘ picadores’’ cross and recross the 
arena, as if possessing charmed lives, planting 
their darts in all parts of the infuriated animal ; 
the spectators clap their hands in excitement, 
some of the ladies even tearing off their black 
mantillas to wave them in the air, until upon a 
given signal the music ceases, the voice of the 
audience sinks into silence, the ‘‘ picadores’’ 
retire behind wooden screens placed for their 
protection at the ends of the arena, and the bull, 
decked in gay ribbons of many colors, is left 
alone on the battle-field, triumphant. But his 
triumph is imaginary, for the cessation of the 
attack signifies nothing more than a reprieve 
of his sentence. The clear notes of the trum- 
pet sound again, heralding in the ‘* matador,”’ 
who is the hero of the day. His dress is some- 
what richer in quality than that of his com- 
panions. He is armed with a short dagger- 
shaped sword, which is generally carried in his 
right hand, hidden under a small shawl, brill- 
iant red in color, thrown over his left arm. <A 
cheer bursts from the audience, and the ‘‘ mata- 
dor’’ advances boldly to face the bull. The 
agility and quickness shown by these ‘‘ mata- 
dors’’ in evading the charges of the bull, whose 
strength is only partly spent by previous exer- 
tion, are marvellous to behold. The impor- 
tance of the red shawl is soon shown in the 
way in which it is extended at arm's length 
to attract the bull’s attention. But in one of 
the final charges, the noble beast receives his 
death-stroke. At the first good opportunity 
the sharp-pointed sword is thrust with unerring 
aim through the nape of his neck, reaching 
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the very centre of his heart, and with a gasp, 
amid the cheers of the audience, the band 
meanwhile playing the national anthem, the 
creature falls on his knees, and, rolling over, 
expires. 

There can be no doubt that bull-fights are 
barbarous and disgusting diversions. But 
‘* prize-fighting’’ at home, where the combat- 
ants are incited to mark each other’s faces out 
of recognition for love of gold, and at the in- 
stigation of so-called_‘‘ sportsmen,’’ may, as far 
as regards cruelty, be ranked on a level with 
bull-fighting. The comparison does not, how- 
ever, lessen the barbarity or excuse the con- 
tinuance of the latter diversion in the minds of 
all right-thinking people. Both are relics of 
the past, and the legacies of ancestors who 
looked complacently upon the shedding of hu- 
man blood for the gratification of their pas- 
sions, or of revenge, or simply to provide them 
with the means of excitement in days when 
healthy pastimes and recreations were but little 
known. It must be allowed, on behalf of the 
Peruvians, that they are accustomed to these 
diversions from early childhood, and they re- 
gard them with perfect indifference—custom, 
no doubt, blinding them to the cruelties they 
witness in the bull-ring. 


THE DYING SUMMER. 

The aspect of the forest is beginning to 
change ; the foliage, which wore the green 
livery of Summer, seems to have become tired 
of that tint. From its former monochrome, 
it is now turning versi-color; each tree is 
clothing itself after its own fashion, thereby 
showing its independence ; the tones are be- 
coming warmer, and assuming the richness of 
maturity. A whole gamut of varied yellow 
spreads on Nature’s palette. The reflex of 
sunset appears to fix itself over the leaves, some 
of which have shades of gold, others colorations 
of saffron; some are reddening, some are 
rubbed with bitumen, like a sketch of Rem- 
brandt’s. Green, which lately was predomi- 
nant, is now gradually fading away. Upon the 
forest there only remains the immutable sad 
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dark green of the firs, over which the year’s 
evolutions can have no influence. Already a 
few detached leaves rise upward, come down 
again, and flutter like spangles of gold in 
Dantzic brandy. It is the season which best 
suits landscape painters. It is with Autumn 
just as with decayed literatures: the early 
charm has vanished long ago ; but does not a 
penetrating and melancholy seductiveness still 
exist in that ripening beauty which is about to 
fade and disappear? Has not twilight as well 
as morning a splendor of its own? Those 
copperish hues, those green golds, those tones 
of turquoise mixed with sapphire ; all those 
tints which burn and become decomposed in 
the great final conflagration ; those clouds with 
their strange and monstrous forms, traversed 
by jets of light, and which look like the gigan- 
tic crumbling down of an aérial Babel, are 
quite worth the rosy paleness of dawn, whose 
virgin candor we more than any one else ad- 
mire ; but still, that sunset is not to be de- 
spised. In the Spring, Nature was an artless 
maiden ; a white dress, a pink sash, and a few 
blossoms in her hair were sufficient to adorn 
her. In the Summer, she was a woman in all 
the bloom of her prolific beauty ; her grace, at 
first somewhat frail and juvenile, had acquired 
firmer and rounder outlines. Richer orna- 
ments suited her well; she could mix in her 
wreath flowers of brighter hues, stronger per- 
fumes, and even some fruits gilded by the sun. 
She was beautiful enough to brave the noontide 
glare, and was not afraid to appear at balls 
given in broad daylight. She has retained 
many of her charms ; she is beautiful still and 
lovable. But certain signs of fatigue manifest 
themselves on her face ; her temples are not 
so firm, the small blue veins are more con- 
spicuous ; her eye, somewhat darkened under- 
neath, is less sparkling and thoughtful ; there 
is a smile on her lips, but it is a smile of sad- 
ness and apprehension. Like a woman who 
knows that to-morrow will be too late to love, 
she is at once graver and more tender, and re- 
ceives her persevering admirers with a kind of 
melancholy gratefulness. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


The fact that the entire contents of the 
August number of the Chicago magazine, 
‘* Literary Life,’’ was printed upon two pages 
of a recent issue of the New York ‘‘ World,”’ 
has led to a comparison between the relative 
capacity of the monthly magazine and the daily 
newspaper. Naturally, the comparisons re- 
sulted in favor of the newspapers, since they 
were made by the latter. The opportunity 
was likewise embraced for a comparison of the 
quality of the literature presented by these two 
great channels of public education and intelli- 
gence. If comparisons were ever odious, they 
are in this instance. To begin with, the 
periodical selected in this case cannot be ac- 
cepted either as a standard of the quality or 
quantity of the American magazine, since in 
both respects it is deficient. No fair and dis- 
criminating writer, desirous of making such a 
comparison, would select a magazine that 
presents its readers with less than one third of 
the literature published in the average maga- 
zine, and that of a quality far below the 
standard of almost any magazine published. 
But in no event can newspaper literature and 
that of the monthly magazine be compared. 
The newspaper, dealing with every incident 
and event, great and small, in daily life, has 
resources that are granted to no magazine. 
Again, the literature of the one is necessarily 
of a temporary character ; that of the magazine 
permanent, while its contributions are the result 
of a mature and deliberate thought that it would 
be impossible to bestow upon the newspaper 
article. The newspaper is, as its name implies, 
a gatherer of news, and in a country so large 
as ours, with the entire world besides, its 
capacity must be great. The tendency of the 
modern newspaper is to enlarge upon the 
smallest incident that occurs ; the purpose of 
the magazine is precisely the reverse, bringing 
the most forcible arguments and most lucid ex- 
planations within the smallest possible compass. 
The subjects that the newspaper may with 


propriety discuss for the public welfare are a 
thousand to one which can enter into a maga- 
zine. The character of the literature is like- 
wise so vastly different that a comparison is im- 
possible. The similarity drawn in recent news- 
paper editorials between the monthly maga- 
zine and the daily newspaper, either as regards 
their respective capacity or literary quality, is 
absurd. And it is well that it is so, since the 
reading matter presented by many of the news- 
papers at the present day would be a perma- 
nent blot upon the pages of any reputable 
magazine. Both are vehicles for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of their constituencies, 
and although the chief aim is much alike— 
namely, the intellectual enlightenment of the 
masses—the newspaper and the magazine are 
distinct institutions, each occupying its own 
field, with no other connection than that of 
fraternal good-will and friendship. 


THE YOUNG MAN OF TO-DAY. 

There are ten articles and essays written on 
the ‘‘ modern young woman’’ where there is 
one that treats of the young man of to-day. 
We are apt to criticise the tendencies and 
weaknesses of the young woman, forgetting 
that the young man offers an equal abundance 
of material for the critical scalpel. The ab- 
surdity of modern fashions for women is uni- 
versally decried, but only here and there isa 
protest made at the masculine fashion-plates 
that parade through our principal avenues 
and streets, The cry is that the modern young 
woman is shallow in her conversation, with all 
her thoughts centred on her apparel. But is 
the young man of the present day so infinitely 
her superior? Is he so studious, so scholarly 
in his conversation? Are his tendencies for 
dress and pleasure less marked? It is well 
sometimes to criticise the critic. ; The young 
men have, with much propriety, been denom- 
inated the flowers of a country. More and 
more the young man of America is establishing 
himself in the commercial interests of our 
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country and in the high places of all profes- 
sions, until one is at times amazed to find the 
interests and responsibilities of great com- 
mercial houses and professional enterprises rest- 
ing upon youthful shoulders, and propelled by 
young ideas and brain. It is highly creditable 
to the young manhood of America that these 
instances of ambitious progress can be found ; 
yet these cases are still in the minority. 
Take the average young man, and there is 
room for vast improvement. To what shall 
be attributed the scarcity of our young men in 
the public libraries, their meagre attendance at 
societies and associations of intellectual and 
practical purposes? One of our prominent 
cities boasts of not less than twenty first-class 
literary societies, yet the combined attendance 
weekly is but 226! The same city has within 
its limits eighteen other educational associa- 
tions of art, science and music, and the aver- 
age attendance at each is but fourteen! In 
business circles there is much the same con- 
dition of affairs. Nine out of every ten of our 
young men perform their duties in a mechani- 
cal manner, glad when the clock points to the 
hour which means the end of another day. It 
is not an uncommon thing fora young clerk 
to begin to watch at three o’clock for the ap- 
proach of five p.m. The period of life through 
which they are passing has scarcely any mean- 
ing for them. They are forgetful of the im- 
portant fact that they are standing at the open- 
ing gates of life, that they are passing through 
a season of their existence that should be 
crowded full of plans and actions, An inter- 
est in sporting matters takes the place of an 
interest in what most concerns them and their 
future. It is much easier for thousands of our 
young men to remember the name of every 
member of the leading baseball nines in the 
country, than to recollect the names ot the cus- 
tomers with whom their firm has daily dealings. 
The scores of baseball games take the place of 
the discounts allowed certain customers in their 
minds. An intelligent interest in all games of 
exercise is healthy, but, like all things, it can 
become too absorbing, and business and the 
practical things of life become secondary mat- 
ters. Every young man is in himself a parcel 


of tremendous possibilities, and these he real- 
izes in proportion to his efforts to developing 
them. Ina country which holds out so many 
opportunities for young men as that in which 
we live, it is remarkable that such little effort 
is made to embrace them. There is no ex- 
cuse, except in the most extreme of unfortu- 
nate cases, for a respectable young man in 
America to fail of commercial and social suc- 
cess, if he will only look about him and em- 
ploy the opportunities as they present them- 
selves before him. This thousands of our 
young men fail to comprehend, and here lies 
the secret of the standstill at which they find 
themselves. The inclination is too much toward 
pleasure and not enough to labor. It is in 
youth that we should work if when we arrive 
at manhood we would have our burdens easier. 
The young man of to-day is not, to our mind, 
what he should or might be. There is a ten- 
dency to look too lightly upon the practical 
things of life, and to pay too much attention 
to things that are interesting in themselves, 
but that serve as poor foundation-stones upon 
which to build a successful career. 


SLANDER IN JOURNALISM. 


The pen of slander is never so available and 
eloquent as when it seeks to blight the hopes 
of the noble-minded, soil the reputation of the 
pure, and break down or destroy the character 
of the brave or strong. Like death, it ‘‘ loves 
a shining mark,’’ It even pours its filth over 
the bier. of the dead, as was never better illus- 
trated than in the recent death of the great 
statesman, Samuel J. Tilden. No sooner had 
the warm life-blood of this eminent man ceased 
its tireless flow, when a few of our metropoli- 
tan editors picked up their pens to make capi- 
tal out of the sad event, by hurling fresh hand- 
fuls of mud at the character of him who in 
1876 was the political antagonist of the Yon- 
kers statesman. Offensive as have been the 
slanders directed at ex-President Hayes under 
ordinary circumstances, those instigated by 
Mr. Tilden’s death were especially so. Cal- 
umny is offensive whenever written, but there 
are times when it becomes doubly so. Leav- 
ing aside the question of the indecency of these 
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attacks, it is interesting to inquire who are 
these editors that are continually indulging in 
this ceaseless tirade of slander and abuse at 
General Hayes? What is their purpose, and 
what are the results obtained? In a few gen- 
eral remarks these questions can be answered. 

No soul of high estate can take delight in 
slander, for it indicates utter depravity and 
proves that somewhere in the soul there is a 
weakness—a waste evil nature which neither 
education nor refinement is proof against. A 
man never indicates his own unsoundness of 
character better than by using the weapon of 
slander and calumny. It is the instrument of 
the coward and the unclean, and never used 
by those of good repute. A character is never 
better portrayed than in the manner in which 
it portrays another’s. And thus we may logi- 
cally and fairly judge of the characters of the 
editors referred to. Their purpose, or the end 
which they endeavor to attain by slandering 
the character of a man immeasurably their 
superior in everything, is known only to them- 
selves, and is information which no one seeks 
after. And now of the results which these in- 
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cessant volleys of abuse have brought about. 
What have they accomplished? Is the subject 
of their indecent attacks less respected by those 
whose respect is worth anything? Have these 
editors, by endeavoring to bring down and de- 
preciate General Hayes in the eyes of the 
American people, elevated themselves? Like 
one who throws ashes to the windward, the 
slanders that they have printed have come back 
upon their own heads and covered them all 
over. While they have benefited the object 
of their attacks, they have irreparably injured 
themselves. They have proven that slander is 
not long-lived, and invariably reacts upon 
those that indulge in it. In enforcing this les- 
son, they have, perhaps, done good, but in 
no other particular. Newspapers, like individ- 
uals, have lives, some short, others long ; but 
it is not the journal whose editor’s inkstand is 
filled with calumny and slander that enjoys 
either a long or prosperous career. Slander 
soaks into the mind as water soaks into low 
and marshy places, and a slanderous newspaper 
soaks gradually into its own grave. 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN, 

Perhaps no period in the history of France 
was so remarkable in interest as that during 
the reign of the great Cardinal Richelieu, and 
the eighteen years of government which suc- 
ceeded his death when Giulio Mazarin was in 
his power were none the less important, for 
while Richelieu laid the plans that had for 
their chief motive the aggrandizement of 
France, it was in the hands of and through the 
political intrigue of the wonderful statesman, 
Mazarin, that many of them reached their 
consummation. With such an almost inex- 
haustible fund of material as the adminis- 
trations of these great ministers of France offer 
to the historian, it is only natural that we find 
in the two volumes lying before us by Mr. 
James B. Perkins, entitled ‘‘ France under 
Mazarin, with a Review of the Administration 


, 


of Richelieu,”’ a work that will be read with a 
deep and intense interest by every one in 
whose hands it may chance to fall. ‘The com- 
parative unfamiliarity of the American public 
with the history of the Mazarinian period has 
led Mr. Perkins to treat this epoch with a ful- 
ness heretofore unattempted in any previous 
work, making the administration of Richelieu 
to act as a background whereon to better bring 
out the reign of his successor and devoted friend. 
Accordingly, the familiarly historical adminis- 
tration of Richelieu is but briefly sketched, 
and until January, 1630, we see nothing ot 
Mazarin. At this date, however, he for the 
first time meets the cardinal whose successor he 
was destined to be. Mazarin found but little 
favor in Richelieu’s eyes at first, the cardinal 
fearing that he had a double motive in seeking 
his acquaintance and friendship, and it was 
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not until some time later by Mazarin’s loyalty 
to the cardinal that Richelieu felt that in his 
young admirer—who was then twenty-eight 
years of age—he had an assistant who, besides 
being skilful, could also be relied upon. He 
speedily gained a high and secure place in 
the cardinal’s confidence, and by carrying out 
his every wish and direction became at last 
his closest confidant. In 1641 Mazarin was 
created a cardinal, and upon Richelieu’s death, 
on December 4th, 1642, he became his suc- 
cessor. From this time on when he secured 
the power the possession of which he had for 
some time coveted, until his own death in 
1661, Mr. Perkins’s review of the great but un- 
scrupulous leader’s rule reads like a romance 
more than as a chapter of history. He was 
ruler of the kingdom for eighteen years—of 
the same duration as the administration of 
Richelieu—and while during that time he ac- 
complished much to increase the power and 
make brighter the glory of France, he did but 
little for the happiness of her people. Mazarin 
was hated by his people, yet no minister ever 
had, or perhaps ever will have such complete 
control as that which he exercised over his sub- 
jects. His wonderful sagacity, his brilliant in- 
tellectual force, was acknowledged on every 
hand, yet the people feared and despised him. 
With every step that he raised the glory of 
France, he lowered himself in the estimation 
of his people. They realized only too well 
that the high position to which their minister 
raised their land could not be permanent, and 
the great revolution of a half century later con- 
vinced the world that these impressions had 
not been wrongly founded. Mr. Perkins has 
done his work with rare skill and judgment, 
and he has made a contribution to the histori- 
cal literature of France that will always reflect 
credit upon his name, and one that will live 
and be permanently preserved by those who 
possess it. The work, which is handsomely 
printed and bound, is published by Messrs, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York. 
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MR. STEVENSON’S ‘‘ KIDNAPPED.”’ 


After giving the world in ‘*‘ The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ a story 
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that will probably not be excelled for some 
time to come in English literature as one of 
the most remarkable of psychological ro- 
mances, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson treats us 
in ‘‘ Kidnapped "’ toa repetition of that fine lit- 
erary work which he displayed in his ‘‘ Treas- 
ure Island.’’ The character of his latest tale 
is fully indicated in the sub.-title: ‘* Being 
Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour 
in the Year 1751 ; How He was Kidnapped 
and Cast Away ; His Sufferings in a Desert 
Isle ; His Journey in the Wild Highlands ; 
His Acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart and 
Other Notorious Highland Jacobites. With 
all that he suffered at the hands of his uncle, 
Ebenezer Balfour, of Shaws, falsely so-called. 
Written by himself, and now set forth by Robert 
Louis Stevenson.’’ The daring experiment 
indicated in the last sentence has been most 
successfully carried out, and the reader marvels 
at the close of the story that he has found no 
trace of the author, who has been entirely lost 
sight of in the person of David Balfour, This 
was no easy thing to accomplish, but Mr. 
Stevenson has won a complete triumph, and 
apparently without the slightest effort. It is 
particularly in this that we find the great story- 
teller. No one will read ‘‘ Kidnapped ’’ with- 
out the ‘* Robinson Crusoe’’ of Defoe being 
continually suggested, and yet every incident 
and situation is distinctly Mr. Stevenson’s 
own. Inthe minute attention to detail, one 
suspects the author of being a close student of 
Defoe, yet in another instant such a suspicion 
is dispelled when his wonderful power of de- 
scription is encountered. This is not Defoe, 
the reader thinks; it is Stevenson, And in 
this the reader is right. Accuse the author of 
** Kidnapped ’’ of imitating Defoe, and one 
might as reasonably accuse him of following 
in the footsteps of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Es- 
mond,’’ because he chooses to reproduce 
a picture of the life and people of a by- 
gone age. Likewise might his imagination 
be classed as only copying after that of Sir 
Walter Scott. These points in Mr. Steven- 
son’s literary capacity are not the fruits of 
plagiarism ; they are his own, and his use of 
them is both brilliant and clever. It males 
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but little difference whether we are with the 
author on the North Sea, whether on the top 
of the Scottish highlands, or whether reclin- 
ing in the green fields, or shipwrecked on a 
barren island, the irresistible charm of his 
manner never leaves us. The fascination of 
his chaste language, his engaging descriptions, 
are with us from the beginning of the story 
until with a feeling of regret we reach its con- 
clusion. Although Mr. Stevenson chooses to 
class his ‘‘ Kidnapped ”’ as reading for boys in 
the ‘‘ winter evening schoolroom, when the 
tasks are over and the hour for bed draws 
near,’’ and endeavors to assure the reader that 
it is ‘‘ no furniture for the scholar’s library,’’ 
the story will find acceptance in the hands of 
the old as well as the young, and be eagerly 
read and enjoyed wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


BEAUTIES OF LAKE GEORGE, 


To the thousands of persons who make Lake 
George and its environments their sojourning 
place during the summer season, Mr. J. A. 
Whiteman’s new and handsome work on 
**Lake George Camp and Canoe Chats’ 
will find a cordial welcome. The author of 
this gossipy and entertaining volume has 
branched out from the beaten path of mere 
description, and has interwoven the beauties 
of the places of which he treats into a continual 
conversation, in which figure a parson, a doc- 
tor, and a lawyer. These three pleasure- 
seekers start out on a summer trip to the lake, 
and each point of interest en route, and every 
new experience encountered during their wan- 
derings at the lake, is made the topic of con- 
versation. By this method the otherwise tedi- 
ous and monotonous recital of facts and inci- 
dents are made bright, vivacious, and enter- 
taining, and it is not long before the reader, 
with but a slight stretch of fancy, imagines 
himself one of the jolly party. Stories are in 
this fashion told, the subject of marriage and 
the dangers of flirtations, from personal obser- 
vation and judged from real life, are touched 
upon, while running through the narrative is 
a*current of practical philosophy, and much 
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every-day common-sense that will appeal at 
once to those who read this work for the in- 
struction it affords as well as for the pleasure 
it gives. For canoeists there is much in the 
work that will prove of considerable value and 
assistance, since in the doctor and parson of 
the party lovers of canoeing will find two prac- 
tical advisers and lovers of the sport. It is 
creditable to the author that he so skilfully 
sustains the brightness and natural flow of dia- 
logue throughout the book, and it is high 
praise to say of the book that the reader’s in- 
terest is never allowed to flag. The work is, 
oh the whole, a happy innovation in descrip- 
tive literature, and certainly forms a most de- 
lightful and entertaining book of its kind. 
The value of the work is still further enhanced 
by the addition of ten phototypes, which are 
strikingly faithful of the different views and 
places of interest on Lake George which they 
represent, and are besides artistically and care- 
fully executed. The work, which makes a 
large and beautiful quarto volume, is published 
by Mr. Whiteman, at 72 University Place, New 
York, and is for sale by all booksellers. 


A RECORD OF A BUSY LIFE, 


Few men have been better known in Ameri- 
can public life than Schuyler Colfax, and few 
lives were so kaleidoscopic and full of busy 
scenes as was his. He was as popular as a 
lecturer in the latter years of his life as he was 
respected in the palmiest days of his political 
career. Never was a man more thoroughly at 
home when on the wing than Schuyler Colfax. 
Dearly as he loved his quiet Indiana home and 
its associations, his disposition was to be busy, 
and the railroad berth saw as much of him of 
later years as his own chamber. From his 
boyhood he was of an active, restless nature 
that never forsook him until the day of his 
unexpected decease. Of such a life much 
can be said, and it is not surprising that Mr. 
O. J. Hollister, when he began his ‘‘ Life of 
Schuyler Colfax,’’ which now lies beside us 
in a large, handsome volume, had a mass of 
material that was bewildering in its quantity. 
And it is, therefore, the more creditable to the 
biographer that he has succeeded so well and 
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with such wise selection in a task that seemed 
almost hopeless at the start. The public life of 
Mr. Colfax is too well known to Americans to 
need any rehearsal here ; and it was this wide 
knowledge of his public career that overshad- 
owed the private character of the man. In 
this biography, however, we are taken behind 
the curtains of Senatorial, Congressional life 
and that of the Vice-Presidency, and are afforded 
a view of the man himself, which up to this 
time has been withheld. And the picture re- 
veals much that we shall wish to remember of 
the dead statesman. Schuyler Colfax had an 
open and honest character; his sympathies 
were large, his nature kindly, and his learning 
broad. If in his public life he encountered dark 
clouds, in private he basked in the sunshine 
of a loving family and hosts of warm friends 
and admirers. His powers of observation and 
bright and ready conversational powers won 
for him friends wherever he went ; and when, 
in 1872, his reputation was assailed and his 
fame rested under a cloud, none believed in 
his innocence better than those who knew the 
personal traits that characterized the man. All 
the charges that could be hurled at him, all 
the slanders that his name became coupled 
with, never so much as ruffled the peaceful 
minds of his friends. They knew in whom 
they placed their confidence, and their faith 
was too strong to be shaken by the winds of 
political jealousies and disagreements. These 
are the more prominent facts which Mr. Hol- 
lister’s work discloses, and the impressions left 
by this inside view of the statesman’s life are 
pleasant and agreeable. Mr. Colfax’s public 
life is sketched from its commencement, and 
even in boyhood he is pictured as loitering, at 
the age of twelve, around the polling-places of 
New York, anxious to learn the latest political 
returns, which, with swift feet, he would con- 
vey home. Thus in early life, in the young 
political messenger, we see the future political 
agitator. At twelve he agitated the home circle 
with political news, as at forty he roused the 
enthusiasm of the vast audiences which he ad- 
dressed upon the issues of the day. Mr. Hol- 
lister has in his labor of love—for such it 
clearly was—received valuable assistance from 
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Mr. Colfax’s family, and has been given free 
access to the private letters and papers of the 
dead statesman. These naturally increase the 
value of the volume, and add much authorita- 
tive interest. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of 
New York, are the publishers. 


THROUGH ENGLAND ON A TALLY-HO. 


It is a flattering compliment to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie that his publishers have been led, by 
the success of his ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy,’’ 
to issue a popular edition of the author’s ‘‘ An 
American Four-in-Hand in Britain,”’ origi- 
nally published for private circulation three 
years ago. And the book is certainly worthy 
of this reissue, since it affords a delightful pict- 
ure of rural England, and takes the reader 
through the English highways and byways in a 
breezy and entertaining manner, and shows 
us the country in a manner we have never be- 
fore seen it. The great secret of Mr. Car- 
negie’s success as a writer is that he never 
allows himself to become dull, and at no point 
in any of his books does a narrative become 
wearisome in his hands. To read the account 
of the trip described in this book is almost the 
same as to have been on the ‘‘ four-in-hand ”’ 
itself, so forcibly does the writer bring the 
scenes before the reader. In other hands the 
journey taken by Mr. Carnegie might be de- 
scribed in a manner to make the reviewer yawn 
before he had finished thirty pages of the book, 
but in the present instance we are scarcely aware 
of it before the one hundred and ninety pages 
of the volume are finished, and we wonder 
how quickly the time has fled. Interspersed 
through the glimpses of country and pictures 
of landscape are many practical thoughts, and 
the author loses no opportunity to vigorously 
comment on important questions as they sug- 
gest themselves by the ideas and needs of the 
rural people of Eneland as he encounters them 
in his journey. We can scarcely think of a 
work in which the every-day life of the rural 
English population is better portrayed than in 
this book by Mr. Carnegie, and it is the 
author’s unconventional method of writing 
that gives his pages such a fascinating charm, 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ConpucTtep By Maup Prescott. 
THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. New York ‘‘ Times’’........ savean OO8 
In connection with this discussion, we are New York ‘‘ Herald’’ ...... eA 187 
in receipt of the following letter, signed by the Boston ‘‘ Herald’’....... rrp 135 
journalists at whose suggestion it was com- Philadelphia ‘‘ Times’’............... IOI 
menced : Louisville ‘* Courier-Journal’’........ . & 
Epitor, THE Brooktyn MaGazinNe : New York ‘* World’’... ....... ete 80 
At the request of a large number of persons Cincinnati ‘‘ Commercial Gazette”’....... 7 
desirous that the result achieved in the discus- Springfield ‘‘ Republican” ............. 71 
sion as to the ablest American daily newspaper “e a 
Rites e ; a itesene 
should be indicative of hundreds of your —. brace as 
readers and friends absent from the city and Chicago Tribune secee aha dal die 58 
country, and who have not had opportunity to New York ‘‘Sun’’............... tien 
cast their votes, we beg to suggest that the dis- Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle’............ paula 52 
cussion be continued for a longer period. Boston ‘* Advertiser’’..........0..000. 44 
When, in our letter of May 8th, we fixed the eu Weak ** Star? 
September number as the one in which to an- 285 . Ms SE anal ie dl hi oa. 
nounce the final result, it did not occur to us Washington ‘‘ Post’’....... te eeees . 39 
that the period during which the discussion San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle’’....... 36 
would be conducted was that when scores of Washington “‘ Star’’...........2ee0e5 36 
the people are out of the convenient reach of Atlanta ‘‘ Constitution’’...... eye 33 
the mails. We therefore beg that you will New Orl (ite! 
favorably consider the extension of the time “‘°W V™eans a or renee aes dea 29 
until the December issue of Tue Brooxryn Philadelphia “* Press’’............... . 28 
MaGazIne. New York ‘‘ Graphic’’......... peewee 25 
New York, August 10, 1886. New York ‘‘ Evening Post’’.......... on 
But for the fact that we are in receipt of a ak oe 21 
large number of letters of similar purport as Boston ‘‘ a 20 
the above, we should hesitate in extending the Philadelphia ‘‘ Record” ........... y 17 
discussion as suggested, believing that its close Hartford ‘‘ Courant’’.............00-. 16 
should occur at the date originally fixed. The lene NE oe ovvsesccdscieccs — 
apparent general desire, however, that the dis- Cleveland ‘‘ Leader’’............... .. 16 
cussion should be continued somewhat longer Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune’’.............. 13 
has led us to decide to postpone its close until providence ‘ WE kicavace ences 13 
in the November issue of THe Brooktyn Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger’..... epeieaieue II 
Macazing, other plans and engagements mak- gt, Louis ‘‘ Post-Dispatch’’........... ee 
ing it impossible to continue it beyond that New Orleans ‘‘ Times-Democrat’’...... 10 
time. The final vote upon this question will St Paul ** Globe’’...... ae 9 
accordingly be announced in the November RBaltimore ‘“Sun"’..... mikwinn eeod <2 
number, and all votes forwarded previous to Denver ‘‘ Tribune’.................. 7 
October 2oth next will be duly recorded. Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch’’........... ome 
Below is appended the result of our readers’ St, Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat’’......... 5 
votes received up to August 2oth : Cincinnati ‘‘ Enquirer’’............ ; 5 
St. Louis ‘‘ Republican’’.......... ...-4841 New York ‘‘ Mail and Express’’........ 5 
New York ‘‘ Tribune’’......... connay Me Te FO ons in oes cacseess 4 
Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean’’......... «eeee 241 San Francisco ‘‘ Bulletin’’......... coon 64 
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The marked increase in the case of the St. 
Louis ‘‘ Republican’’ was caused by a roll of 
names received by us and signed by 4833 citi- 
zens of St. Louis. We shall be glad if any 
other readers, desirous of adding to the num- 
ber of votes opposite their respective papers, 
will circulate a roll of names of this character, 
and thus materially increase the chances of 
their particular journal gaining a prominent 
position in the discussion. It is desirable, 
however, that the circulation of these ‘‘ rolls’’ 
be carried out in a fair and conscientious 
manner. 

We have naturally felt very much gratified 
at the wide attention which this discussion has 
attracted, and we trust that the interest may still 
further increase, in order that the final result 
may be as largely representative of a popular 
expression as possible. We must remind all 
our readers and friends that no vote will be re- 
corded unless it is accompanied in every case 
by the full name and address of the writer, and 
the city of publication given of the journal 
voted upon. We have been led to remark 
again upon this point by the receipt of 108 
votes deficient in one of these respects, all of 
which were necessarily rejected. 
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96.—Miss Louisa M. Alcott, when only thirteen 


years of age, wrote a beautiful poem entitled ‘‘ My 
Kingdom.”’ 


Can you reprint it ? 


Boston. ALCOTT ADMIRER. 


The following are the verses referred to : 


A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well. 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my will and deeds. 


How can I learn to rule myself, 
To be the child I should ; 

Honest and brave, nor ever tire 
Of trying to be good ? 

How can I keep a sunny soul 
To shine along life’s way ? 
How can I tune my little heart 

To sweetly sing all day ? 


Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth out my fear ! 

Teach me to lean on Thee and feel 
That Thou art very near ; 

That no temptation is unseen, 
No childish grief too small, 

Since Thou, with patience infinite, 
Dost watch and comfort all. 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win ; 

Nor try to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 

Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command. 

97.—A friend claims that the shell of the land 
tortoise is composed of such hard substance that the 
most violent treatment by heel or stone can be given 
it without making any visible impression upon it. 
Is this true, to your knowledge ? Curious. 

Macon, Ga. 

The complete suit of bony armor that covers 
the land tortoise is of an extremely hard 
nature, and will often stand the pressure of ex- 
tremely heavy weights. A stone weighing fifty 
pounds was thrown with great violence upon 
the shell of a tortoise in a San Francisco 
museum not long ago to test its strength. It 
had no apparent effect whatever. Later, by 
accident, the wheels of a heavily-laden wagon 
passed over the animal without breaking its 
tough and firm covering. 

98.—Will you quote a passage from Ruskin in 
which he refers to a man’s life as being chastened 
by a woman’s love ? L. O. 

Newport. 

The sentiment by Mr. Ruskin is as follows : 

‘*No man has ever lived a right life who 
has not been chastened by a woman's love, 
strengthened by her courage, and guided by 
her discretion.”’ 
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99.— Where is the hotel on Staten Island in which 
Aaron Burr died ? ENGLISH VISITOR. 
New York. 


The hotel in which Aaron Burr died in 
September, 1836, is the old Continental Hotel, 
which is still standing in Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, near the old steamboat landing. 
The chamber in which the ex-Vice-President 
expired is admissible to all visitors. 


100.—If not too long, will you reprint the pas- 
sage or two spoken by George S. Hilliard on 


** Young Men and Books” ? 
Tew Haven. Four YounGc STUDENTS. 


The extract desired is doubtless this, which 
we gladly reproduce : 

‘* To a young man away from home, friend- 
less and forlorn in a great city, the hours of 
peril are those between sunset and bedtime ; 
for the moon and stars see more of evil ina 
single hour than the sun in his whole day’s 


circuit. The poet’s visions of evening are all 
compact of tender and soothing images. It 


brings the wanderer to his home, the child to 
his mother’s arms, the ox to his stall, and the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle- 
hearted youth who is thrown upon the rocks 
of a pitiless city, and stands, ‘ homeless amid 
a thousand homes,’ the approach of evening 
brings with it an aching sense of loneliness 
and desolation, which comes down upon the 
spirit like darkness upon the earth, In this 
mood his best impulses become a snare to him, 
and he is led astray because he is social, affec- 
tionate, sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If 
there be a young man thus circumstanced 
within the sound of my voice, let me say to 
him that books are the friends of the friend- 
less, and that a library is the home of the 
homeless. <A taste for reading will always 
carry you into the best possible company, and 
enable you to converse with men who will in- 
struct you by their wisdom, and charm you by 
their wit ; who will soothe you when fretted, 
refresh you when weary, counsel you when 
perplexed, and sympathize with you at all 
times. ”’ 

1o1.—Was it not Elizabeth Bogart, the author, 
who was commonly believed to be the first love of 
Horace Greeley, and whom the latter was prevented 
from marrying by the opposition of her father ? 

Detroit. MINNIE B. 


It was not Miss Bogart, but Elizabeth Jessup 
Eames who was the first love of Mr. Greeley. 
Her father strongly opposed the match, insist- 
ing that his daughter should marry Mr, 
Eames, supposed to be rich, in preference to a 
poor printer. It was well known that Mr. 
Greeley retained for her a warm regard to the 
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last. She was a frequent contributor to the 
‘“‘Tribune,’’ a lovely, delicate and refined 
woman, and her poetry especially attracted the 
attention of Edgar Allan Poe, who also was 
struck with the rare beauty and charm of the 
young poet. She wrote a number of beautiful 
poems, many of which were published in a 
volume issued just before her death, which oc- 
curred several years ago. 


Notes. 

In your last number I noticed an inquiry 
concerning the author of the popular prayer, 
** Now 1 lay me down to sleep.’’ I wish to 
tell you of the form of that prayer as I taught 
it in my own family, believing it to be the cor- 
rect form. 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take. 


In my opinion, this version is really a prayer, 
as intended by its author, while the ordinary 
version is only a recital ; and, doubtless, you 
can easily see that the former would inspire 
people to encourage their little ones to devout- 
ness, while the latter would enable them to be 
consistent as they advised them to *‘ say your 
prayer.’’ A. M. Drummonp. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


SOME BIBLICAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 
The Bible contains 315 96,48: letters, 773,476 
words, 31,173 verses, 1189 chapters, and 66 


books. The word ‘‘and’’ occurs 46,277 
times. The word ‘‘ Lord ’’ occurs 1855 times. 
The word ‘‘reverend’’ occurs but once, 


which is in the gth verse of the 111th Psalm. 
The middle verse is the 8th verse of the 118th 
Psalm. The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of 
Ezra contains all the letters of the alphabet 
except the letter J. The longest verse is the 
gth verse of the 8th chapter of Esther. The 
shortest verse is the 35th verse of the 11th 
chapter of St. John. 


YEARS OF AGE WHICH VARIOUS ANIMALS ATTAIN. 
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OLD FAVORITES. 
Old poetry, but choicely good.—Izaak Walton. 


SELECTIONS FROM JOHN G. SAXE. 


’M GROWING OLD. 


My days pass pleasantly away, 

My nights are bless’d with sweetest sleep ; 
I feel no symptoms of decay, 

I have no cause to mourn nor weep ; 
My foes are impotent and shy, 

My friends are neither false nor cold, 
And yet, of late, I often sigh— 

I’m growing old ! 


My growing talk of olden times, 
My growing thirst for early news, 
My growing apathy to rhymes, 
My growing love of easy shoes, 
My growing hate of crowds and noise, 
My growing fear of taking cold, 
All whisper, in the plainest voice, 
I'm growing old! 


I’m growing fonder of my staff, 
I’m growing dimmer in the eyes, 
I’m growing fainter in my laugh, 
I’m growing deeper in my sighs, 
I’m growing careless of my dress, 
I’m growing frugal of my gold, 
I’m growing wise, I’m growing—yes, 
I’m growing old ! 


I see it in my changing taste, 
I see it in my changing hair, 
1 see it in my growing waist, 
I see it in my growing heir ; 
A thousand signs proclaim the truth, 
As plain as truth was ever told, 
That even in my vaunted youth 
I’m growing old! 


Ah me! my very laurels breathe 
The tale in my reluctant ears ; 
And every boon the Hours bequeath 
But makes me debtor to the Years ; 
E’en Flattery’s honey’d words declare 
The secret she would fain withhold, 
And tells me in ‘‘ How young you are !”’ 
I’m growing old! 


Thanks for the years whose rapid flight 
My sombre muse too sadly sings ; 

Thanks for the gleams of golden light 
That tint the darkness of their wings— 

The light that beams from out the sky, 
Those heavenly mansions to unfold, 

Where all are blest, and none may sigh, 

**T’m growing old !” 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


The head is stately, calm, and wise, 
And bears a princely part ; 

And down below in secret lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


The lordly head that sits above, 
The heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


The head, erect, serene, end cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 

Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward heart. 


And from the head, as from the higher, 
Comes every glorious thought ; 

And in the heart’s transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete ; 

What were the heat without the light ? 
The light without the heat ? 


WHEN I MEAN TO MARRY. 


When do I mean to marry ?—Well, 
Tis idle to dispute with fate ; 

But if you choose to hear me tell, 
Pray listen while I fix the date. 


When daughters haste, with eager feet, 
A mother’s daily toil to share, 
Can make the puddings which they eat, 
And mend the stockings which they wear ; 


When maidens look upon a man 

As in himself what they would marry, 
And not as army-soldiers scan 

A sutler or a commissary ; 


When gentle ladies, who have got 
The offer of a lover’s hand, 

Consent to share his earthly lot, 
And do not mean his lot of land ; 


When young mechanics are allowed 
To find and wed the farmers’ girls 

Who don’t expect to be endowed 
With rubies, diamonds, and pearls ; 


When wives, in short, shall freely give 

Their hearts and hands to aid their spouses, 
And live as they were wont to live 

Within their sires’ one-story houses ; 


Then, madam—if I’m not too old-- 
Rejoiced to quit this lonely life, 
I’jl brush my beaver, cease to scold, 
And look about me for a wife ! 


EARLY RISING. 


‘* God bless the man who first invented sleep ! 
So Sancho Panza said, and so say I 

And bless him, also, that he didn’t keep 
His great discovery to himself ; nor try 

To make it—as the lucky fellow might— 

A close monopoly by patent-right ! 


Yes ; bless the man who first invented sleep 
(I really can’t avoid the iteration) ; 
But blast the man, with curses loud and deep, 
Whate’er the rascal’s name, or age, or station, 
Who first invented, and went round advising, 
That artificia) cut-off—Early Rising ! 
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** Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed,”’ 
Observes some solemn, sentimental owl ; 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said ; 
But, ere you make yourself a fool or fowl, 
Pray just inquire about his rise and fall, 
And whether larks have any beds at all ! 


The time for honest folks to be abed 
Is in the morning, if I reason right ; 
And he who cannot keep his precious head 
Upon his pillow till it’s fairly light, 
And so enjoy his forty morning winks, 
Is up to knavery ; or else—he drinks ! 
Thomson, who sung about the ‘‘ Seasons,”’ said 
It was a glorious thing to vise in season ; 
But then he said it—lying—in his bed, 
At ten o'clock A.M.—the very reason 
He wrote so charmingly. The simple fact is, 
His preaching wasn’t sanctioned by his practice, 


*Tis, doubtless, well to be sometimes awake— 
Awake to duty, and awake to truth— 
But when, alas! a nice review we take 
Of our best deeds and days, we find, in sooth, 
The hours that leave the sli. htest cause to weep 
Are those we passed in childhood or asleep ! 


’Tis beautiful to leave the world awhile 
For the soft visions of the gentle night : 
And free, at last, from mortal care or guile, 
To live as only in the angels’ sight, 
In sleep’s sweet realm so cosily shut in, 
Where, at the worst, we only dream of sin! 


So let us sleep, and give the Maker praise. 
I like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 
Of vagrant worm by early songster caught, 
Cried, ‘‘ Served him right !—it’s not at all surpris- 
ing ; 
The worm was punished, sir, for early rising !”’ 


RHYME OF THE RAIL. 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 

Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the Rail ! 


Men of different ‘‘ stations’’ 
In the eye of Fame 

Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 

High and lowly people, 
Birds of every feather, 

On a common level 
Travelling together ! 


Gentleman in shorts, 
Looming very tall ; 
Gentleman at large, 
Talking very small ; 
Gentleman in tights, 
With a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentleman in gray, 
Looking rather green. 


Gentleman quite old, 
Asking for the news ; 
Gentleman in black, 
In a fit of blues ; 
Gentleman in claret, 
Sober as a vicar ; 
Gentlemen in Tweed, 
Dreadfully in liquor ! 


Stranger on the right, 
Looking very sunny, 
Obviously reading 
Something rather funny. 
Now the smiles are thicker, 
Wonder what they mean ? 
Faith, he’s got the KNICKER- 
BocKER Magazine ! 


Stranger on the left, 
Closing up his peepers ; 
ow he snores amain, 
Like the Seven Sleepers ; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation, 

How the man grew stupid 
From “ Association” ! 


Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remarks 
That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks ! 
Roguish-looking fellow, 
Turning to the stranger, 
Says it’s his opinion 
She is out of danger ! 


Woman with her baby, 
Sitting vis-a-vis ; 
Baby keeps a squalling, 
Woman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distance, 
Says it’s tiresome talking, 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shocking ! 


Market-woman careful 
Of the precious casket, 
Knowing eggs are eggs, 
Tightly holds her basket ; 
Feeling that a smash, 
If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Rather prematurely ! 


Singing through the forests, 
Rattling over ridges, 

Shooting under arches, 
Rumbling over bridges, 

Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale— 

Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Riding on the ‘Rail ! 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


‘* Here, wife,’’ said Will, ‘‘ I pray you devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat, 

Which a nail has chanced to rend.”’ 

***Tis ten o'clock !”’ said his drowsy mate. 
“*T know.’’ said Will, ‘‘ itis rather late ; 

But ‘tis ‘ never too late to mend’ !’’ 
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Mr. BEECHER’S ENGLISH SERMONS. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED, REVISED 


AND VERBATIM REPORTS OF THE 


SERMONS DELIVERED BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER DURING 
HIS.EUROPEAN VISIT, JUNE—OCTOBER, 1886, 


(as> The reports of Mr. Beecher’s sermons delivered in England, now being printed 


monthly it Tue Brooxtyn MacGazineE, are the only ones which receive the Plymouth pastor's 


personal authorization, and are furnished for this publication under special arrangements 


directly from England. 


Beecher’s son. 


Each sermon is printed verbatim, after careful revision by Mr. 


NICODEMUS AND THE RE-BIRTH. 


DELIVERED IN THE City TempLE, Lonpon, Tuurspay Mornine, Jury 15, 1886. 


Text : ‘‘ Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’’—jouN ili. 3. 

There have been a great many men that have 
suffered in their reputations through long 
periods of history, and who have been put 
right again by later investigations ; butno man 
ever was more misrepresented, no man so little 
understood, as Nicodemus. Most persons 
connect with the declaration that he came to 
Jesus by night that other unlucky sentence, so 
far as itapplied to him, ‘‘ for fear of the Jews.” 
But that was another person that was a secret 
Christian ‘‘for fear of the Jews,’’ and not 
Nicodemus. But he came to Jesus by night 
—as if any other time were half so fit for what 
he wanted as the stillness of twilight and the 
earlier hours of darkness. The extraordinary 
imputation laid upon him of being a timid 
Christian is absolutely void of truth. So far 
from it, if I were to pick out a man of rare en- 
dowment and great delicacy, and great fervor, 
and great fidelity to his own convictions, that 
man should be Nicodemus. 

Let us look a little into this history, and see 
the scene in the 7th of John. 

‘* Then came the officers to the Chief Priests 
and Pharisees; and they said unto them, 
Why have ye not brought Him? The offi- 


cers answered, Never man spake like this 
Then answered them the Pharisees, 


man. 


Are ye also deceived? Have any of the 
rulers or of the Pharisees believed on Him ? 
But this people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed ’’—that is, they cursed them; ‘‘ and 
Nicodemus saith unto them (the one that came 
to Jesus by night, being one of them)’’-—-mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, rulers, standing high in 
office among the orthodox Jews: ‘‘ Doth our 
law judge any man, before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth? They answered, and 
said unto him, Art thou also of Galilee? 
Search, and look : for out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet. And every man went to his own 
house.”’ 

Now there are a great many worthy men 
that are true to themselves, but it is a great trial 
of a man’s manhood if he is publicly true to his 
sentiments and faith in the presence of social 
influences adverse to him. That is a brave 
man in political affairs who, thinking that his 
party is wrong, takes some fiery moment of 
zeal, when they are about to precipitate them- 
selves into wrong courses, and says: ‘‘I re- 
buke you ; I will have none of this’’—and the 
party has made it the key-note of their cam- 
paign, and everything depends upon it, and 
he stands against them, and says: ‘‘I will 
not.’’ There are very few men—lI never have 
found one—who dared do it, even among men 
of honest conviction, and who were true to 
their convictions in themselves. Or in a con- 
vention, conference, convocation of clergymen, 
some man is on trial for heresy, putative, and 
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there are not a few, a score or more, that think 
he is on the right lines for discovering new 
truths ; but the esprit du corps, the orthodox 
feeling that they must take care of God in this 
world, is so framed, that although there are a 
score of them that believe with the impleaded, 
not one of them dare risk his reputation for 
orthodoxy by standing up and saying, ‘* Men, 
and brethren, and fathers, you do wrong ; 1 
believe as he believes, and if you touch him, 
cut me off.’ No; every man is bound to 
take care of his ‘‘ influence ;’’ men are afraid 
that their ‘‘ influence’ will be taken away from 
them ; and it had better if it isa kind of in- 
fluence that anybody can take away. A man’s 
influence is the reflex power, and when that 
influence can be taken away, and yet the man 
be alive, it ought to be taken away ; it is a false 
shadow. And yet, here was this man, in that 
inflamed state of public feeling, and in the in- 
flamed condition of the Sanhedrim, when 
Christ had already been condemned by them 
in secret council, and they were seeking to 
seize Him, and to carry out the sentence clan- 
destinely, and slay Him, and were wrought up 
to that pitch that they swore at the people be- 
cause they were so ignorant—in the midst of 
these excited men, Nicodemus quietly rose up 
and said: ‘‘ Doth our law condemn any man 
unheard till it know what he doeth ?’’ and the 
sneers and taunts that were let out upon him 
were like the hissing of venomous serpents. 
Rather a peculiar position for a coward. 

Then there is another remarkable case, which 
is contained in the 19th chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel, beginning with the 38th—this follows the 
crucifixion; Christ is dead: ‘‘ After this 
Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, 
but secretly for fear of the Jews, besought 
Pilate that he might take away the body of 
Jesus : and Pilate gave him leave. He came 
therefore, and took the body of Jesus. And 
there came also Nicodemus (which at first 
came to Jesus by night), and brought a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound 
weight. Then took they the body of Jesus, 
and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury.’’ When 
a man has been in favor of some movement, 
or of some man, and the cause collapses, and 
the man has gone into disgrace ; when the 
bubble has burst, and there is no use any 
longer risking one’s own safety or convenience 
by public adhesion to the offending man, how 
many are there that would stand up and say : 
“* He seems to have come to nought, but I 
believe in him still, and I believe in the cause, 
and if need be 1 will perish with it.’’ But 
Nicodemus, when there was nothing more to 


be gained ; when the whole drama had been 
enacted, and the pall of death and apparent 
night had come down on the prospect of this 
strange Redeemer, he would not give Him up 
when He was dead, and exposed himself to 
the inspection and the dangers that came by 
taking the body and giving it honorable burial, 
with all the accustomed rights of honor be- 
longing to the Jews, And this is the man that 
is called the timid Nicodemus? Well, what 
did he come by night for? When would you 
have had him come if he wanted a quiet con- 
versation? In the roar of the Temple, when 
all was bustle and confusion, everybody ask- 
ing questions, some trying to trap Jesus, and 
others asking questions frivolous or ignorant 
—was that the time for a deep-hearted man to 
bore into the very inner consciousness of 
Christ, and know the truth? Ifamanhad in- 
ward doubts, inward longings, inward earnest 
aspirations ; if he longed for the truth, had 
long hungered for it, and there came a man 
that seemed to have the power to open the 
heaven above him, and to give him the things 
that his heart desired above everything on earth 
—treasure, reputation, standing, everything— 
if there was such a man as that, what would 
you say, honest man, and what would I say? 
** Give me a chance where I can have this talk 
with him alone, that I can open my whole soul 
to him, and learn more of this way.’’ It was 
said that when Emerson visited London, and 
sought out Carlyle, they two sat for more than 
two hours of the evening in a darkened room 
by themselves, and that the chief point of con- 
versation was God and immortality. These 
great thinkers, that had had their doubts and 
their perplexities, longed to sound each other, 
and know what way each had made along that 
great highway of God. And were they cow- 
ards because they sought seclusion for this pur- 
pose ? 

Well, there is one thing more, and that is 
rather a striking thing, too. Matthew, Mark, 
or Luke make little mention of Nicodemus ; 
it my recollection serves me, none at all, 
John, that peculiar disciple, all of whose affini- 
ties were of spiritual life, and the deepest in- 
ward life—John was the one, and the only one, 
to bring up. this history of Nicodemus. He 
saw and felt just what Nicodemus saw, and he 
makes the record of it. 

Now, then, what has all this todo? It is 
interesting as biography, as mere history. It 
is constructively very interesting indeed. It 
is profoundly interesting when we come to 
consider that this man stood apart from his 
fellow-men by the qualities of virtue and excel- 
lence. We should not have been surprised if, 
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pointing to the rabble in Jerusalem, raging, 
Christ had said : ‘‘ They must be born again.’’ 
Of course they must. Robbers must be born 
again, drunkards must be born again, thieves 
must be born again, lecherous folks ought to 
be born again. Everybody would agree that 
there ought to be conversion of some people. 
Or, if a man had a very imperfect, fitful life, 
flashing to-day and glooming to-morrow, one 
would say: ‘‘ Yes, it might be better for 
you to be born again.’” But here was this 
luminous Jew, a leader, a ruler, eminent in 
the Sanhedrim, coming to Christ, showing 
hunger and desire for’a higher and a nobler 
life, and it is to him that Christ says, ‘‘ You 
must be born again, or you shall not see the 
kingdom of God.’’ Could there be anything 
more striking than that this enunciation should 
be nade to the man that might be considered, 
in morality and in religion, for his time and 
knowledge, a pattern man. And if it were 
true of Nicodemus, where is the man of whom 
it is not true, ‘‘ He must be born again.’’ 
Then, it is worth our while, before passing 
to the meaning of Christ, to call your attention 
to the incidental fact that Christ never preached 
this in any of His other sermons. ‘Take the 
Sermon on the Mount, this doctrine is not an- 
nounced. It is said, to be sure, and that is 
the nearest of anything that comes to it, ‘* Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees you shall 
in no case enter in.’’ But here is this funda- 
mental declaration of a re-birth, a new birth, 
a conversion, a total conversion of a man ; and 
when you go to Paul’s sermons you do not see 
that doctrine preached as it is now in our 
churches, for the doctrine of regeneration, new 
birth, conversion, is one of the staple doctrines 
of our pulpit warfare, one of the executive 
doctrines of the Bible; and yet when you 
come to look at the sermons preached by our 
Saviour and His apostles, this technical form 
of it is not to be found, although that which 
they touch runs into it by construction, upon 
reflection, and by philosophical analysis ; but 
to the popular mind there was another mode 
of construction. But to this man Nicodemus, 
capable, as it should have seemed, of under- 
standing the fullness of Christ, there was taught 
a doctrine which throws light upon Christ’s 
innermost thought in regard to this whole doc- 
trine of conversion, regeneration, new birth. 
The kingdom of God is said to be within you. 
It is a view that Christ gives of what to Him 
in His inward life and thought is meant by 
the kingdom of God. Not a condition for 
future salvation, safety after death, is this doc- 
trine of conversion. It is the indispensable 
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condition of that kingdom which is on earth, 
and in men now, and it relates, not to a formal 
kingdom, to a state ; it relates to a condition 
of a man’s soul. You shall not come into 
that experience of your soul, which is God’s 
kingdom, and where only you can understand 
Him, meet Him, feel Him, unless you are 
born again ; you cannot come into that higher 
stage of your own self where only you can 
meet and, in some shadowy way, understand 
your God, It is a view of unfolded mind that 
Christ is giving here—that condition in which 
a pure spirituality dominates all inferior grada- 
tions of experience, good or bad or indifferent 
as they may be. It is not an insight, a flash, 
such as one has in a hymn, or such as one 
feels in moments of transcendent love and glad- 
ness. It is when that work has been carried 
on in the womb of a man’s own brain, by 
which at last he comes up to his real self, to 
the real man that God meant in the primary 
creation ; and when the problem was the as- 
cension of low and gross matter, up through 
various stages of unfolding, until you come to 
the domain of the higher man, in which love, 
and conscience, and will, with reason, so pre- 
dominate, not as to obliterate any of the pow- 
ers that are below, but as to hold them in har- 
mony and in perfect sympathy with him, and 
under perfect subjugation to his higher self— 
that is God’s kingdom, as | understand it, in 
the soul of man. 

In view, then, of this interpretation, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born again'’—and I might, 
without want of reverence, say born a good 
many times, too—‘* Except a man be born 
again he shall not see the kingdom of God ;”’ 
he shall not come into that element and attri- 
bute and condition in himself which is the 
kingdom of God in him, and in which he 
meets God and understands Him, not by learn- 
ing, not by logic, not by philosophy, but, I had 
almost said, by spiritual sensation, if the terms 
were not contradictory. ‘* Blessed are the 
pure in heart, they shall see God ;”’ no man 
ever excogitated God ; no man ever came to 
Him by philosophical analysis; if any man 
has come to the knowledge of God, it is his 
heart that has done it, experiencing the feel- 
ings that are so nearly like God's own attri- 
butes that we feel Him ; it is moral intuition 
that teaches us God in reality, and in His 
higher reign. In view, then, ot this interpreta- 
tion of the inwardness of God's kingdom in 
man, and of the necessity of being brought up 
to it by new regeneration ; born first as an 
animal, you have got to be born as a social 
creature ; born as a social creature, you have 
got to be born again as a moral creature, under 
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the dominion of right and wrong ; born into 
morality, you have got to be born again to 
come into full life, spirit life, the highest life. 
You may call it all ‘‘ born again,’’ but in 
historic fact it takes place time by time, stage 
by stage; until the whole golden world is 
completed, the links are wrought out one by 
one in actual Christian experience. 

Now we are prepared to look at some prac- 
tical questions that naturally will flow out of 
this. And first we will look at that delusion 
that conversion is an all-accomplishing act. 
Take the mechanical way of preaching of good 
men, and, imperfect though it is, a way that 
has done great good, although it has not repre- 
sented the innermost and full form of the truth 
—yet, as I heard my venerable father say : 
** First, we preach that we may get attention ; 
then we preach to the attention of the audi- 
ence, that we may get up interest, and then 
when we have secured interest, we preach that 
we may produce conviction of sin, and when 
we have produced conviction of sin, then 
comes the tug of war; then comes the will of 
man in conflict with the will of God; then 
comes the subjugation of hatred to God, and 
of hatred to the law of holiness’’—and then 
after the struggle is through, and the man is 
either exhausted or is subdued, and gives up, 
then comes conversion, and after this practical 
method of theology is the experience of thou- 
sands of people who say, ‘‘ I was going on in 
a course of self righteousness and worldliness 
till the Lord came to me ;’’ and they explain 
it that in some mighty movement of revival, 
or under some stunning revelation of the truth, 
of man’s nature and need, ‘‘ I was seized with 
conviction of sin. I wrestled with it, and tried 
to get some peace from it. None came. My 
night and my noonday were of a like color ; 
and after I had fought, and I would not sub- 
mit, and was driven from point to point by the 
terror of the law of God, and its work had be- 
come perfect in me, then at last it pleased God 
to reveal to me His Saviour, Jesus Christ, and 
I gave up, and, oh! there was a new heaven 
and a new earth. I never heard the birds 
sing till then. I went home, and my wife’s 
face was like an angel's to me; I never loved 
my children as I did in that blessed moment. 
I was converted.’’ This is all very true, but a 
very imperfect statement of what is the root 
and substance and philosophy of any such ex- 
perience as this. This is mechanical. It 
divides up the work by stages and steps—which 
are taken ; but the same result might have come 
without having taken these successive steps, 
and in this mechanical order. This belief is 
founded on the idea that conversion is the ir- 


resistible force of God’s will, cutting like a 
scythe everything before it ; blasting like light- 
ning ; sweeping a man down as if he were but 
a bulrush before a tornado. It is based upon 
the idea that in the act of conversion it is not 
a divine, educating force that is carrying man 
along, but a divine spiritual omnipotence, and 
men say: ‘‘ When God has done a thing no- 
body can undo it; He ties the knot of allegi- 
ance, and no man can pick it apart again, and 
there is no sword that can cut the Gordian 
knot ;’’ and men feel that, having been con- 
verted, it will stand ; that it is a thing said, 
done, and forever; and so we find ‘‘ con- 
verted ’’ men, although they go back to a 
worldly way of living, and are just as selfish as 
they used to be, and as prone to avarice, and 
are blindly ambitious, and proud—-once ina 
year or two, when there is a revival in the 
church, they cry a little, and read their Bibles 
a little, and pray a little, and get back to their 
hope—they have got a hope, and they think 
that is a fortress, because ‘‘I have evidence 
that I was convicted, and I have evidence that 
I was converted, and God’s irresistible will is 
not to be negated by any lapse and fallings 
back on my part ; He brings me up again, for 
as I am a converted man I have been born 
again; that stands.’’ Now I believe that 
when a man has really been converted he will 
stand. I don’t believe that he will stand be- 
cause it is necessary to carry out a certain sys- 
tem of theology that you must assert the irre- 
sistibleness of the divine will in such a case as 
that, but I believe that God is giving new birth 
to us as He is to all nature all the time, and 
that it is the result of the divine will, but not 
in that mechanical way ; not with that irresist- 
ibleness. I believe it is the result of the di- 
vine will, just as heat in the sun is the irresist- 
ible cause of flowers, and grass, and shrubs, 
and grapes, and fruit of all kinds. No tree 
can stand up and say, ‘‘I made myself a 
pippin.’’ He is not going to nod his broad 
head as if he did it himself. He had the ele- 
ment in him out of which the tree and the 
fruit came; but all came from the sun, and 
if that had been in eclipse the tree would never 
have sprouted, let alone become the father of 
fruit; and I believe that no man in life ever 
thinks, and wills, or has any upward aspira- 
tion, or any longings, any soul life that God is 
not the author of. In Him we live and move 


and have our being ; and while no man can 
live in his physical and animal nature except 
by the agency of the Jaws of matter, and of the 
world around him, still more imperatively is 
that to be asserted as true when you come, not 
to the animal man, but to the spiritual man, 
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the higher manhood, the man of the spirit, 
and not of the flesh, ‘‘ By the grace of God 
I am what Iam.’’ It is the circumambient 
influence ; it is God everywhere and in all 
things that is the pabulum of life.; that is the 
spiritual stimulus by which we do anything 
that is higher than animal life. 

Then the idea that conversion is like an in- 
surance policy. ‘‘I have paid the premium, 
and I have got my name down ; I am insured 
against future fire; you can’t disturb me.”’ 
A good many men do hold their conversion as 
if it was a policy of insurance against future 
fire, or like a deed that covers property. ‘‘I 
have paid the price ; I have gone through all 
the legal forms ; here is my deed, and the law 
will defend me in that possession.”’ Men 
have an impression that having gone through 
certain spiritual experiences, they have a deed 
—and what sort of Christianity these notions 
make ! 

There is an impression, too, that conversion, 
or the being born again, is instantaneous, and 
very much emphasis is put upon that. Now 
in one sense it is true that in the last analysis 
every act of will is instantaneous, All the se- 
quences are not, and all the antecedent prepa- 
rationsare not. When you put a thing weigh- 
ing ten pounds in that scale, and commence 
and put five pounds in that scale, it does not 
vibrate ; you add four more and it begins to 
vibrate a little, but still the ten pounds weighs 
down the nine pounds, and the nine pounds 
and a half, and the nine pounds and three- 
quarters, and by and by you come so that it 
will look as if a needle’s difference will make 
it, and the needle is thrown in, and it kicks 
the balance, and down it comes. The out- 
weighing is instantaneous when it comes to the 
exact point. A man is going North, thinking 
he is going South, and by and by he is ar- 
rested by some phenomenon, or some guide 
form strikes him, and he says: ‘‘ Have I been 
going all this time wrong, North? Well, I’ve 
got to turn round.’’ ‘The turning round is 
instantaneous, but the getting back from where 
he started isn’t. And so there may be in the 
course of a man’s experience many losses, 
many sorrows, many joys, much instruction, 
and it don’t vibrate his will to the right direc- 
tion. Little by little they increase in number 
and in force, and he finds himself drawing 
nearer and nearer to a point of decision, and 
right there is the critical point—whether you 
shall go for an unlawful pleasure or not will 
often determine. It takes little to decide 
these crises in a man’s history whose results 
reach as far as eternity itself. The least things 
will determine the action of a man’s will, and 
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it is instantaneous at that point of choice. But 
when aman chooses that which in its nature 
is complex, and which in its nature has suc- 
cession, unfolding development in it, it cannot 
all take place instantaneously. God never did 
regenerate any man, so far as we have knowl- 
edge of it, that there was not a long process of 
sanctification afterward to bring the man up to 
the full measure of a child of God. We call 
them by different names, but sanctification is 
only a part of conversion, with another name 
on it. Conversion, therefore, while in one 
interior and philosophical sense it may be said 
to be instantaneous, yet it is in its very nature 
continuity, unfolding, unfolding, unfolding, 
from the beginning clear through to the end. 

Take the Prodigal Son. He went away, spent 
his substance in riotous living, began to be 
kicked out of society, and one continually fol- 
lowed after another, until at last he, a Jew, 
that hated hogs as much as moderns love them, 
went into the field to feed them, and among 
them he got so bad that he made himself level 
with them, and ate of their swill, their pods, 
and husks. And then memory began to come. 
Sometimes fasting does do a man good that 
has been a fat and riotous liver ; it emanci- 
pates him from the juices or the morbidities of 
enormous digestion. A man ought to live so 
that he don’t want to fast. With a good, 
healthy state of the body he won't need to fast. 
It is for riotous livers that fasting is good for 
anything. And when this man had got re- 
duced in his body, he began to think, and he 
said to himself: ‘* How many hired servants 
hath my father that have bread enough and to 
spare, and I am perishing with hunger.”’ 
These thoughts kept coming on and urging 
him and urging him until by and by, from 
his low stooping among the swine, he lifted 
himself up, and said: ‘‘ I will arise, 1 will go 
to my father.’’ And there is the work ; it 
was begun, but there were a great many weary 
steps before he got there. But the regenerat- 
ing point in his life was when he came to the 
decision that he would do it, and followed it 
up. His reception we all know. I think it is 
one of the most extraordinary developments of 
divine love and mercy that was ever given— 
that of the father receiving his son back from 
his follies and dissipations ; not only receiving 
him back, but shutting his mouth, and not 
letting him even make his confession. When 
he saw him afar off, and ran to him and kissed 
him, did he say to him: ‘‘ Have you come 
to stay? Are you sorry?’’ Not a_ word. 
Love sweeps everything out of the way because 
it is love ; and love on earth is, as to our mis- 
takes, a parity with the ever-loving and ever- 
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caring love’ of God. 
God is love. 

Many men have an impression that conver- 
sion is not only instantaneous and historically 
fixed, but that it implies also an absolute phvsi- 
cal re-creation of the man. They think that 
that which was old in sinning was taken out of 
him and something new put into him. Here 
is an old clock ; it has been ticking away and 
lying about the hours for ever so many days. 
At last we send for a Frenchman to come ; he 
has a well-made French clock ; he unscrews 
it, and takes out the works and puts them into 
the old clock, and then it begins to go. So 
many a man thinks that the old man was 
knocked out of him and the new man put into 
him, and he goes on ticking, and thinks he is 
keeping time just because of this wonderful 
change. No such change takes place ; it is 
not a change of organ, it is a change of func- 
tion, that takes place in conversion, and they 
that have done evil learn to do well. 

Then there are a great many persons who 
are distressed because that which they hear in 
others’ experience is nothing in theirs. They 
have heard a class-leader, or a good Presby- 
terian Christian, or a Baptist convert get up in 
a meeting and give his experience. Now, 
there never will be two experiences exactly 
alike until you get two men exactly alike. 
The experience that we try to get is absurd. 
We are all of us like dramatic artists. Mr. 
Irving is not Hamlet ; he plays Hamlet though. 
Mr. Irving is not Othello, but he plays Othello 
—imitates him ; and we are all trying to be 
Hamlets or Othellos or somebody else; in 
other words, we are all the time trying to com- 
pare our experiences with somebody else’s we 
heard in the meeting, even if it were not doubt- 
ful whether they had such experiences, because 
people, when giving their experiences, are al- 
ways the heroes of them themselves. Here is 
one who says, ‘‘ Our brother threw me into 
darkness last time; did you hear what he 
said? ‘ The law of Gad,’ he said, ‘ filled the 
heaven with blackness;’ I never saw any 
blackness. And ‘ it thundered long and loud ;’ 
I never heard any thunder. ‘And I was 
awfully wretched. I could not eat nor sleep ;’ 
I never had any trouble about that myself; 
and, finally, he said he had such a burst of joy 
that it seemed a new heaven and a new earth ; 
I never did, and I have great doubt whether I 
have been converted.’’ 

Now, suppose a party of men out on a holi- 
day ; the boat is capsized on a lake, and one 
gets out one way for the shore, and the other 
another way, and one fortunately strikes shal- 
low water immediately and wades ashore. He 
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is wet to be sure, but that is all. 


He gets on 
the ground and shakes himself, and thanks 


God he is saved. Another man gets among 
the lily pads and the eel grass, and is slimed 
all over with filth, and has ito come down the 
mouth of the estuary, and when he gets on 
shore he is all dirty and smeared from head to 
foot, and he comes to the other, and says: 
** Are you saved ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, lam.” ‘*‘ Well,’’ 
says the other, ‘‘look at me; I have not got 
any mud on me; I do not believe I am saved.’’ 
These processes through which the mind 
changes its states and relations have personal 
interest, but they do not determine at all the 
personal condition of a man. He that has 
come under the controlling influence of love 
to God and to man, and feels it every day, 
need not disturb himself and trouble his con- 
science as to how he got there. If he is there 
he is there. Do not you believe that the sun 
rises? You saw it yesterday morning come up 
over the horizon clear and radiant from the 
moment it struck the atmosphere. To- 
morrow it comes up under acloud ; it is noon- 
day before you see the sun, but the sun rose 
then. And the Sun of Righteousness rises to 
some behind clouds, but to others ina clear 
sky ; it rises if the fruits of righteousness are 
developed in the conscience and the life. 

Well, the idea that some, by reason of nat- 
ural excellence and the careful training they 
have had, do not need conversion may be il- 
lustrated and the folly of it exposed according 
to the view which we have taken this morning. 
Now, Christianity has so far prevailed in this 
world that in Christian households the Gospel 
is preached by father and mother, not cate- 
chetically it may be, but better a thousand 
times by their living, by their example, and 
the child grows up under a perpetual knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, and his nurture and ad- 
monition have been in the Lord, and he is 
brought to a state having hereditary qualities, 
which are God's reward for the righteousness of 
His ancestors to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, inheriting a balanced mentality, and hav- 
ing a perpetual church in the family, and a 
Gospel preached, and he trained to all the out- 
ward forms. It does not require any such 
work with him as with a man born of ignomin- 
ious parents, brought up in the midst of jeers, 
irreligious, and all forms of vice and crime. 
That man has a longer distance to travel than 
the other has. Butno matter how high a man 
has travelled in the family relations. and how 
high the work of morality has been in him, 
there is an element of development to go on 
yet in him. There is not any man that has 
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man who has the whole organ in him ; and 
the sweetest creature that ever touched the 
earth, as a bird touches the quivering limb and 
flies again into the ether, the heart most nearly 
responsive to everything organically beautiful, 
nevertheless must have an unfolding yet— 
there is something higher and beyond yet. No 
man ever comes into a state of absolute com- 
munion with God. We come into the state 
of begging. Two thirds of all men’s prayers 
are begging—begging for something. No man 
ever comes into that state in which he stands 
in the presence of God blessed. ‘‘ No matter 
whether I have anything or not, it is enough 
for me ; God is my God, and I am His, and 
I can feel Him and rejoice in Him.’’ No 
person ever comes to that state without an un- 
folding process in him. Happy are they that 
are advanced a good way on the road toward 
that ; but no one is ever so far advanced that 
there is not to be this special unfolding by the 
inshining of the Holy Ghost into his heart and 
into his experience. 

There is reason to fear that many professing 
Christians, I remark once more, are trusting to 
old hopes and not to the life that is in them, 
and not to the progress of that life that is in 
them. There are a great many Christians that 
do not bring forth the fruits of righteousness, 
and the utmost charity trembles for them. 
They are confident. They make me think of 
a man that has bought his orchard trees, and 
set them out, and after they have grown a little 
in the first heat of the soil, the soil gives out, 
and they give out, and the trees are covered 
with scale, and they grow mossy, and insects 
burrow in them, and there is no fruit except 
here and there a small knurly apple that is 
worse if you touch it than if you let it alone ; 
and when sometimes his attention is called to 
the condition of the orchard, he goes and gets 
the label of each tree and reads it, ‘‘ Holland 
Pippin’’—‘‘ Ah, Holland Pippin.’’ He goes 
and gets his catalogue. ‘‘I bought it of 
Waterer ; I bought it of this nurseryman, an 
established nurseryman, a good nurseryman ; 
he is orthodox ; it is true ; it is all right.’’ It 
does not bring much fruit forth ; what then? 
How many Christians are there like trees and 
vines that bring forth no fruit? ‘‘ When I 
came to seek the fruit there was none,”’’ saith 
the lord of the vineyard. Are there no such 
Christians here? Are there no Christians here 
the forces of whose real life is in the world, in 
the body? Are there not many men here 
that never hear the sweet, seraphic music from 
heaven? Are there not those here that could 
not say conscientiously, ‘‘ Thou knowest, 
Lord, that I love Thee’’? I tell you thata 
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true and high Christian experience is just as 
clearly to be discerned as the ringing of the 
bell in the marriage festival itself. A man 
does not know whether he is a Christian or 
not ; it is because he has been misled by doc- 
trine. But no man ever ought to be in any 
doubt who believes that God loves us not only 
while we are sinners, but because we are sin- 
ners. What does the doctor care about you 
across the street till you get sick? Then he 
cares for you, then he comes to heal you. 
And God cares for us not because we are so 
lovely, but because we are so homely ; not be- 
cause we are serving Him so well, but because 
we are serving Him so poorly ; not because we 
are righteous, but because we are wicked, in- 
harmonious with ourselves, not in harmony 
with life round about us, and far from being 
in any harmony with God and the universe ; 
and His heart is poured out in sorrow for us 
because we are so low, so weak, so deserving 
of condemnation. Do you believe that? Do 
you believe that it is by the grace of God that 
you are what you are—a Christian at every 
single step—and that God still lives, and that 
the drawing you feel the reluctance, the regret 
at anything wrong is a part of God’s standing, 
stimulating soul acting on your soul? Why 
should you be in doubt, then? Do you be- 
lieve there is in you even the least aspiration, 
and that, though you make many mistakes and 
stumble, yet you lift yourself up again, and 
strive to love and please Him ; and is God 
your God, and, therefore, your hope of salva- 
tion? Then you do not need to be in doubt. 
Do not suppose that that man is a Christian 
that has a poetic and dramatic experience, and 
you are not one because you have only a 
drudging journey which, with muddy shoes, 
you are seeking to perform. When a man is 
on the road, and slips up or falls down, he 
does not turn round, and go home, saying : 
‘*T will not journey ;’’ he plucks himself up, 
and shakes his garments, and goes on. You 
may be a very poor Christian, probably you 
are—we all of us are—but at every stumble 
and lapse, and everything that reveals to us 
how low we are down yet on the scale, take 
courage ; you have got God for you; He is 
on your side, and all the universe may be on 
the other side, and it won’t amount to that, 
Who can harm us if God be for us? ‘‘ Who 
can separate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus?’’ Height or depth, or length or 
breadth, or things to come, or powers or prin- 
cipalities? Oh, can anything take the child 
away from the mother’s bosom in the house- 
hold? Not its naughtiness, not its fretfulness, 
not its weakness, not its sickness—the mother 
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clings to it; and the mother is the nearest 
commentary on Jesus Christ that the world 
has yet. Go, look at your musty volumes and 
commentaries all the way down—Latin, Greek, 
English ; the mother in the family .is the 
best commentary on what the love of Jesus 
Christ is to lost and ruined souls in this 
world. 

Take courage, O sinner, for the publican 
was not condemned, the Pharisee was. The 
Pharisee, you know, had one of those ora- 
torical convictions and conversions ; the pub- 
lican had nothing but the consciousness of his 
own sinfulness ; but he went down justified 
rather than the other. 

But then there is a theological difficulty 
which good and honest men entertain. They 
say all this sets men a-doing their own work, 
and it takes from the sovereignty of God all 
honor and all glory. I believe thoroughly in 
God’s sovereignty. I believe He can convert 
a man in any way He pleases ; and who are 
you, O theologian, that says He must convert 
him in just that way? I think that God con- 
verts a man that is slow and stolid, and has no 
imagination, in a way that is suited to that 
fact of human construction, and that He con- 
verts a man that is a poet in a way that is ex- 
actly adapted to that peculiar material He has 
got to work on. God does not convert pav- 
ing-stones into roses, but He does convert 
roses from roots into bushes, and branches into 
roses, He works on men as He works on 
nature. There are certain laws by which He 
works in nature. Cause and effect are con- 
stant everywhere, and He works upon that 
greater nature, the top of nature, the sum and 
substance of nature, human life and human 
experience, not in its basic forms, but experi- 
mental forms, according to His own will—that 
is to say, He adapts Himself to the facts that 
are in the man, brings him out along the way 
of experience that the man needs himself, 
And we take no glory from God. There are 


twelve different gates in the Apocalypse to the 
New Jerusalem. There are a great many more 
gates than that to the spiritual New Jerusalem. 
The man that comes in at the North gate must 
not throw stones at him who comes in at the 
South ; and the man who comes in at the East 
must not say anything against the man that 
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comes in at the West. Anybody that loves 
God, and shows it every day in his disposition 
and his life, loves his fellow-men ; he has found 
the gate for him. 

Then, dearly beloved brethren, Christians 
all, have you been born again? Have you 
been born again and again and again? Have 
you gone up step by step, through the lower, 
intermediate, and into the higher experiences ? 
At every single stage of unfolding that Voice, 
still sweeter than music, but imperious as the 
empire’s voice, says: ‘‘ Ye must be born 
again.’” You have overcome your lusts and 
your passions ; have you gone higher than 


that? You have entered into the kingdom of 
morality, of social affections, of affiances. 
Good! Have you gone higher than that? 


You have gone into the outskirts of the moral 
kingdom, the religious, the spiritual; have 
you gone higher than that? What is there 
higher than spiritual? ‘There is this that is 
higher than spiritual—quality, quantity, har- 
mony. Here is the organ, and as the builder 
builds one part after another, all its sub-bases, 
diapasons, and all the other instruments repre- 
sented in it, it is full of cacophony as it sounds 
one stop, then another and another; by and 
by he has brought them all together, and he 
tries and proves them till they are brought into 
harmony with each other, and he voices the 
organ so that the effect shall be the sweetest 
possible, and then, when at last it is all there, 
and all the appliances to bring wind, to make 
the sound, and top and bottom and side of the 
organ are in perfect harmony with itself, and 
the voicing has given to every stop its very 
sweetest tone, then we say it is completed. 
Have you come to that condition in which 
grace is spontaneous? Does it harmonize 
from the top clear down to the bottom, and 
has it come not occasionally and forced, but 
has it come to the condition of spontaneity, 
automatic, so that without thinking you do the 
things that are right? Have you come to that 
higher stage of Christian experience in which, 
with fear and trembling, you yet can say: 
‘*T see God ; I know God ; He dwelleth in 
me and I in Him’’? May God give us all 
this higher light! While we go on preaching 
to sinners, oh, Jet us preach to ourselves—ye 
need to be born again.” 
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THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 


DELIVERED IN WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, Lonpon, Sunpay Mornine, Juty 18, 1886, 


Text :,‘‘ For, brethren, ye have been called 
unto liberty ; only use not liberty for an occa- 
sion to the flesh, but by love serve one an- 
other.’’—GaLaTIANS v. 13. 


The only bondage in God’s creation that is 
tolerable and desirable is the bondage of love. 
No man knows true happiness till he has 
learned how to love—how to love, not a little, 
but a great deal ; how to love, not occasion- 
ally, as a sweetmeat at a banquet, but how so 
to love that he is tied up by it ; he is in bond- 
age to it, itrules him. For the only slave on 
God’s earth that needs no compassion and pity 
is the slave of love. And yet liberty is as 
little understood in the general way as almost 
any one single name or quality. Government, 
restriction, are the thoughts of rulers ; men 
are not to be trusted ; men are beaten about 
by so many passions that if a man is to be left 
perfectly free, he is a dangerous animal ; we 
must, therefore, have governments for men. 
Yet in this very chapter, and further down, as 
we shall see by and by, there is a strain of 
music : ‘‘ Against such,’’ as he described, and 
as I shall, ‘‘ against such there is no law.’’ Is 
there a liberty, therefore, where there is no 
law? Yes, and there is no liberty anywhere 
else. Is, then, the Gospel doctrine that laws 
and governments, officers, courts, restrictions, 
are all to be abolished? Yes; but that will 
be in the millennium. If there is ever a time 
coming when men, living in their essential 
manhood, in the spiritual man, and when they 
are inspired with the desire of being and doing 
that which makes them in alliance with God, 
so that they would rather speak the truth for 
their own sake than be false, that they would 
rather be benevolent than selfish, and had 
rather be humble than proud ; when men, in 
other words, have come in natural things 
into the same conditions as those in which 
they come in spiritual things, they will need 
no Government. When a boy first begins his 
arithmetic it takes a good deal of time and 
trouble for him to cipher, and he says: ‘‘ Six 
and three are—eight ; no, six and three are— 
six, seven, eight, nine—six and three are 
nine.’’ An old merchant would be ashamed 
to go on ciphering in such a laborious way as 
that ; and a banker or an accountant can take 
four columns of figures, and run them down 


faster than I can run down a page of writing. 
Nobody has learned anything until he does it 
without knowing it. When anybody begins to 
walk after he has been long sick, he takes care 
of every step ; but whena man isin full health, 
he never stops to see whether he shall step here, 
there, or anywhere else. The man who is fit 
to take care of himself does spontaneously the 
thing that ought to be done. No man has 
learned a language if he has to go to the dic- 
tionary and the grammar to know about it. 
No man has learned music who has to sit down 
at the key-board and spell out his notes. No 
man becomes a compositor in a printing-office 
who has to think where the letters are. His 
hand thinks, and he himself is thinking of 
something else while he is composing his sen- 
tence out from among the type. Knowledge 
that has been reduced into a man’s own self, 
so that he knows it automatically, spontane- 
ously, that we call knowledge. Now our 
graces are largely occasional practices, and our 
daily life is, to a very large extent, automatic 
in selfishness and in animalism. We do not 
have to think when we have to getangry. The 
moment the offensive thing is said flash goes 
the anger. The momenta man cheats us the 
wrath comes up ; we do not have to pump it ; 
it takes care of itself. And in all our lower 
range of life we act spontaneously. Too often 
in our higher range of life we have to strive 
before we have the initial experiences. 

Now the apostle says, ‘‘ You are free, Christ 
came to set you free; only abuse not your 
liberty as an occasion to the flesh.’”’ You are 
not free in material and bodily conditions. 
Man is not free to fly ; he has not any wings, 
Man is not free to act without eating ; he has 
got to eat. The circle of our liberty in bodily 
matters is a very small circle ; but in that small 
circle men have an amazing amount of liberty. 
And so the apostle says, ‘‘ Brethren, ye have 
been called unto liberty, but do not mistake 
the currency, do not take the wrong kind ; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another. For all 
the law is fulfilled in one word, this : Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ There is 
not a man or woman in this congregation who 
ever fulfilled that law—not one. ‘‘ But if ye 
bite and devour one another, take heed that 
ye be not consumed one of another.’’ Moral 
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cannibalism is very largely practised yet. 
** This, I say then, walk in the Spirit, and ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.’’ Paul 
makes two men out of every one ; or, rather, 
there are two men in every one ; and in that 
he touches very close on to the modern scien- 
tific doctrine that man was born as an animal 
first, and that by evolution through the Divine 
decree and the Divine Spirit, there was super- 
induced upon the animal man—man social, 
moral, intellectual, spiritual. If you take the 
7th chapter of Romans, no man can steer 
through that troubled passage unless he goes 
upon this theory, that man, according to the 
apostolic idea, is a double being—the lower 
part is an animal, the upper part—if there is 
an upper part—rides him, and is not ridden 
by him. 

So he goes on to tell us what he means by 
the flesh man, what in modern parlance we 
mean by the animal man, the under man ; 
and here is the description : ‘‘ For the flesh’”’ 
—he gives it in the broadest terms as it is ex- 
emplified in the largest abuse of our animal 
powers ; for there is not one constituent ele- 
ment of animal life that is not, in its place and 
in due subordination, right, and it is only the 
excess and disproportion of it, and the usurpa- 
tion by it of the higher functions of human ex- 
istence, that makes animalism wrong. ‘‘ For 
the flesh’’—the animal element that is in you 
—‘‘lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh.’’ Now you have got the 
origin of sin; you have the conflict between 
the developed man in Jesus Christ and the 
original animal man. The two are perpetually 
warring against each other, the under man re- 
fusing to be bridled, to be guided by the in- 
spiration of reason and moral sense and moral 
excellence—love, uttermost love ; and, on the 
other hand, the higher elements in man con- 
stantly condemning the impulses that are tor- 
menting him—gluttony, drunkenness, envy- 
ings, all forms of lust. And here sit two courts, 
the infernal court below, and the supernal court 
above, and they are perpetually quarrelling 
with each other's decisions. This is going on 
through life, and every time the under one pre- 
vails over the upper one, that is sin. It is 
comprehensive enough ; the particulars every 
man can learn by his own autobiography. 
‘* The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh ; and these are contrary 
the one to the other ; so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.’’ And what a piteous 


history is that of ninety-nine men in a hundred, 
who, if they be conscious and faithful to their 
own selves, are obliged every day to say: ‘‘I 
knew I had an ideal, I knew what was right, I 
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set out to do what was right, but all through 
the checkered day I have done the things that 
I meant not to do, and have neglected to do 
the things that I intended to do.’’ 

And this conflict, this unceasing conflict be- 
tween the upper and the lower man, is that that 
led the apostle to say, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?’’ The body, the 
animal man that is constantly intruding where 
it has no business, sullying the clear sky of 
love, dimming, clouding the day, and making 
us creep along the material ways of life when 
with wings we ought to soar by love and joy, 
and get into the higher and unclouded realms 
of experience. 

‘* But if ye be led of the Spirit, ye are not 
under the law.’’ Iam not under the law—of 
picking pockets, that is. If the law were 
abolished to-morrow, I would not pick any- 
body’s pocket. I am not under the law of 
murder ; for if there were no gallows, nor guil- 
lotine, nor officer, nor judge, nor court, nor 
decision, nor execution, I would not murder. 
Why? I have that law inside myself—human- 
ity. Ido not want cruelty; I hate it. Iam 
not under the law to drunkenness, I can go 
by a whole regiment of shops, and never think 
of turning in; | do not want it, I am above 
it. I do not abstain from gambling because 
gambling is disreputable, nor because I fear 
losses. I do not gamble because I do not 
want to gamble. I do not avoid bad com- 
pany because I should lose respectability. I 
do not keep bad company for the same reason 
that musicians do not sit down and work out 
discords ; their ear suffers from discords, and 
they keep to harmony because harmony is so 
sweet and discord is so painful. And so in 
regard to spiritual things. We are led by the 
Divine Spirit into such a state of approbation 
and satisfaction in the higher things that we 
do not want the inferior, the antagonistic, the 
antithetic. ‘‘ If ye are led of the Spirit ye are 
not under the law.’’ Do you suppose that a 
bird, seeing a man in the muddy road toiling 
up the long ascent, when he can shoot through 
the air on even wing and go quicker and 
easier, would envy the man, or would stoop 
down to use his legs instead of his wings? 
No. A man-as respects his lower nature may 
be said to walk ; he touches the earth at every 
step, man in his higher nature lifts himself 
above the morass, above the ravine, above the 
mountain, and goes by the shortest course to 
the noblest things. ‘‘ If ye be led of the Spirit 
ye are under the law’’—that is, you do the 
things by the law that is in you and by your 
preferences and loves and likes, which other- 
wise are commanded. There is not in all the 
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statute-books of the whole civilized globe one 
single law saying to the mother, ‘* Thou shalt 
love thy babe,’’ there is not any church, or 
creed, or any form of legislature that says to 
the mother: ‘‘ Thou shalt feed thy babe out 
of thine own body.’’ But see the mother as 
the twilight darkens, sitting with her child as 
it draws sustenance from her own bosom and 
singing sweet carols, and counting it the proud- 
est of all the hours of the day. She has the 
law of the mother in her, and she does the 
things that ought to be done, because she loves 
to do them ; it is automatic. 

‘* Now the works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these : Adultery’? —there is the qual- 
ity carried to its fullest extent, despising the 
restraints and laws of society. ‘‘ Fornication, 
uncleanness’’—for there is a depth beyond 
adultery and fornication—a salacious imagina- 
tion, a fire of lust that goes on in a man’s own 
secreted chambers of the soul. ‘*‘ Lascivious- 
ness’*—as Galatia was a Greek colony, and as 
the Greeks were the most abominably corrupt 
in all social relations of any nation that ever 
lived, dissolved and rotten in their lascivious- 
ness, you see with what speciality the apostle 
specifies all the forms of that vice which has 
corrupted mankind and the world. ‘‘ Idol- 
atry’’— idolatry in ancient days was not con- 
demnable on orthodox creed principles ; it was 
not because they made a mistake about their 
god ; it was because idolatry made a part of 
their worship the indulgence of lascivious 
affections, and everywhere bestiality ran with 
idolatry. ‘‘ Witchcraft’’—if there is no such 
thing as witchcraft, the counterfeit is amazingly 
like it, and we have a good deal of it yet. 
‘* Hatred ’’—now you come to a very popular 
form, because there are multitudes of persons 
who think that hatred is sacred, that you are 
bound to hate the man who doesn’t go to your 
church, bound to hate the man who is not 
orthodox, bound to hate the Romanist and 
Romanism ; and if God looked out of heaven 
with all the variations of impression which so- 
called Christian men have, He would hate 
about four-fifths, yes, nineteen-twentieths of 
all the creatures that live on the face of the 
earth. Of all Christian graces, I think the 
easiest and most productive is hatred. ‘‘* Vari- 
ance, emulations’’—that is, disagreements and 
strifes one against another. ‘‘ Wrath, strife’’ 
—dquarrelsomeness ;_ ‘“‘ seditions’’ — breaking 
out into uprvar against law, order, govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Heresies,’’ not doctrinal disagree- 
ments ; that is not the original meaning of the 
word heresy : heresy had always a moral ele- 
ment in it according to the original intent of 
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the word. ‘‘ Envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, and such like.’’ 

Now these are all animal ; they all spring 
from the basilar faculties, they all come from 
the base of the brain ; they were original ; in 
their primitive and organic forms they simply 
made the material platform on which God was 
to build the real man ; yet they are constantly 
tending to subtend every form of human life. 
But have you ever heard an ambitious organist 
undertaking to show what can be done in the 
gymnastics of music? He goes screwing his 
way up through all the chromatic scale with all 
sorts of thunderous conjunction of sound until 
he has shown that the organ is devilish, or you 
feel so, but at last some gale of good sense 
overtakes him, and he begins to modulate and 
gives out some sudden rare strain such as 
Beethoven or Mozart hath given birth to. So 
out from the cacophony of harsh and ugly 
aifections and passions the text modulates into 
the very melody and music of religion. 

‘The fruit of the Spirit.’? That word 
**fruit’’ is a very great favorite in the New 
Testament and also in the Old Testament ; 
Christ made it almost fundamental. ‘There is 
the vine, and its bearing or not bearing fruit, 
or, as an interpreter of Divine Providence, it 
is pruned that it may bring forth more fruit. 
The quality of fruitfulness runs through the 
whole New Testament, latent, or obvious and 
expressed. ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit.’’? ‘* Oh,”’ 
says the hierarch, ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit is 
organized churches, subordination to God’s 
ininisters, clear and definite instruction in fun- 
damental doctrines, reverence, and awe in the 
presence of God, obedience of common folks 
to uncommon folks. That,’’ say they, ‘‘ is 
the fruit of the Spirit.’’ But I do not read it 
here. ‘‘ The fruit of the Spirit.’’ Why, 
then, this world is God’s garden—God’s or- 
chard. I should like to know the sort of things 
that God does like to raise in His garden ; I 
should like to see the list of His orchard, the 
fruit for which God sustains the garden, the 
orchard and the farm, for which His Provi- 
dence controls events, for which the whole ex- 
perience is blown as a sweet gale that blows 
away the winter and brings on the spring. 
The fruit of the Spirit, over which all God’s 
singing birds, in hymns and psalms of thanks- 
giving, do chant melody—the fruit of the 
Spirit—the end which is sought in this world 
among men by the Spirit, the ripeness which 
is the result of the fostering care of God’s 
Spirit—what is it? Catechism? Not a word 
of it. Confession of faith? Not a word of it. 
And yet these are not necessarily to be rejected, 
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they are not to be disallowed. What ifa man, 
sending his children toa dancing-school, should 
ever after insist upon it that they should rever- 
ence the fiddle and the dancing-master and 
worship them? What are these but mere 
mechanical appliances by which to teach grace 
and method? And so soon as grace and 
method are once organized into a person, the 
school at which he learned them goes behind 
and is forgotten. No child will be an expert 
arithmetician that does not first dig in the mire 
of the common school ; but afterward he aban- 
dons that. When we read we do not stop to look 
at the spelling, unless we run against a false 
one, and then instinct brings us up. We be- 
come so habituated to it that we gather that 
which hovers over the letter, and is in the air 
as it were, the meaning, and it is interpreted 
back by the heart, by the experience, by the 
affections. The fruit of the Spirit is that which 
is underlaid by culture, but culture itself is 
not it. The text is not the precious thing, it 
is the meaning in the text that is precious. <A 
farm must have its implements, but it is the 
harvest that is of value, and they are relative. 
If a man can make a good crop with the poor- 
est instruments he is better off than his neigh- 
bor who has ten times better instruments but a 
poorer crop. And if a man can make out of 
heresies a better Christian life than another 
man does out of his orthodoxy, he is nearer to 
God than the orthodox man. This is not dis- 
owning instruments, not at all, but it is saying 
substantially that men are perpetually worship- 
pers and idolaters of outside means, and quite 
forget that their value depends entirely on 
what they produce. So we have in the world, 
in the religious world, a vast amount of the 
means of grace without much grace. And yet 
when men criticise these things, when faithful 
pastors undertake to set forth to their congre- 
gation that while instruments or means of grace 
are useful there is something higherand better, 
**Oh, dear! dear!’’ they say, holding up 
holy hands in horror, ‘‘ where is the end going 
to be if you take away the foundations ?’’ 
The foundations are oa the top in Christian 
character, not on the bottom ! Then what are 
these fruits for which religion is established, 
for which churches and all forms of moral or- 
ganization exist, without which, as the apostle 
declares in keenest ridicule, all religion is as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal? The 
noisiest instrument in the band is the emptiest 
one. 

Now listen to the fruits of the Spirit for which 
a church is established and without the pro- 
duction of which it is hke an empty field, for 
which all doctrinal schedules are ordained, 
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without which they are but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal, for which all orders and regu- 
lations and methods are framed, and if they do 
not bring forth these there is no sacredness in 
them, and there is no irreligiousness in tramp- 
ling them under foot. It is the soul that God 
has filled ; it is the upper man where God is 
the cultivator, and husbandman, and fruiterer ; 
it is the higher man, not the under man. And 
here are the harvests. ‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is—of course, it is—is what? It is the one 
thing that carries in its bosom everything else ; 
it is the mother around which are gathered the 
group of children ; ‘‘ the fruit of the Spirit is 
love.’’ You would not think it, to see how 
ministers act ; you would not think it to see 
how converted Christians act ; you would not 
dream it by merely reading confessions of faith, 
which do not discard it, but which, as far as I 
can remember, scarcely ever mention it. Talk 
about orthodoxy, sound words, wise discrimi- 
nation! The mother of all things in the soul 
is love. I donot know what men do when 
they go into those great, dark cathedrals, and 
stoop down on pretence of praying, and sit in 
a kind of stupid reverence, and are shocked by 
any wild ebullitions of life ; or a congregation 
made happy by the luxuriant liberty of a sanc- 
tified soul. They do not know whereunto 
such things will grow. ‘‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love.’’ 

And the very next thing to this word means 
God in us; it is ‘‘ joy.’’ How is that for so- 
briety ? Stern-faced, sharp, critical man, that 
thinks a smile is the shadow of a coming 
devil, how is that? Love first, next joy. 
What is joy? It is the response of each of the 
higher faculties of a man’s soul, when it is 
brought up to concert pitch. Every one of 
them tends to produce pleasure, joyfulness, 
alertness, liberty. 

‘* The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.’ 

What is peace? One would suppose it is 
going to sleep in church. One would sup- 
pose it to be simply the absence of pain. 
Peace has a positive existence. When the soul 
in every part of itself is stayed upon some good 
centre, upon God and Christ in the love of 
God—when every part of the soul ceases to be 
hungry, when it has no clamor, no sorrow, 
but is restful, glad, and perfectly composed, 
in a sweet harmony in itself, that is peace. 

** Long-suffering.’’ (1 am going over this 
catalogue again ; I have other applications of 
it, so 1 will not develop all that I think about 
it.) Long-suffering : we admire that quality 
a great deal more than we practice it. We ad- 


mire long-suffering in other folks. We admire 
long-suffering in the schoolmaster, in the re- 
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gent mother, in the creditor to whom we owe 
a debt. It inspires almost the dignity of per- 
fect beauty. A man that will let you abuse 
him, a man that will let you cheat him even, 
a man that forgets to-day what you said or did 
yesterday—his long-suffering, oh, how beauti- 
ful itis! It isa patience that is not easily pro- 
voked and thinketh no evil. Yet look at that 
matron who through the years of early life in- 
herited bereavements and sorrows, the thinning 
out of the precious flock, the dishonored name 
of the husband, the death, the rolling upon 
her of the responsibility of rearing the whole 
flock, the unwearied fidelity, the inexhaustible 
patience, furrow after furrow that experience is 
ploughing upon her brow ; at last the children 
had come to ripeness, and they in their turn 
are lifting her out of trouble, and she sits 
serene at the close of life more beautiful than 
the going down of the sun. Is there any ob- 
ject in life that a man can look upon that is 
more beautiful than long-suffering ? 

‘* Gentleness.’” Now gentleness is not a 
quality of not having vim. When a man is 
strong and energetic, and at the same time 
uses his strength and energy and power with 
sweetness, that is gentleness. See the great 
swarthy smith as he returns from the anvil, 
every muscle herculean, after the day’s labor 
washing himself that he may come back to his 
own complexion. As the little child totters 
out to him, see with what ineffable sweetness he 
gathers up the little one on his shoulder, and 
holds the babe in hisarms. He that could 
swing a giant and slay him walks about the 
servant of the little children, so gently that they 
love him almost more than they love the 
mother’s bosom. It is the sweetness of 
strength in an element of love that makes 
gentleness, It is not an attribute of weakness ; 
weakness is not gentle. 

‘* Goodness."’ That is a very comprehen- 
sive word that everybody uses and nobody de- 
fines. It is a sort of mixture of everything. 
It is where all the qualities are brought together 
and emanate, shine out. It is a composite 
grace. 

‘** Faith.’’ What is that? Believing things 
that you do not understand? No. It is sanc- 
tified imagination ; it is having the horizon 
above the world ; it is believing that there are 
things that have no mortal forms ; it is believ- 
ing in a future, believing in a whole assembly 
of intelligence above your head ; it is having a 
life hereafter, a greater life than this. Ah! 
the man who sits in his house all day knows 
exactly what he knows ; that is the fireplace, 
that is the rug, that is the fender, that is the 
window, that is the door. That is what is 
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called a practical person, who knows what he 
does know. But out of doors the whole 
heaven is above his head, night and day, filled 
with inestimable treasures. 

** Meekness.’’ ‘That isa form of love. Ifa 
man smite you in the face, your bodily nature 
says: ‘Smite him back again.’”’ If a man 
betrays you in the bitterest way, nature in the 
bad sense of that term says: ‘‘ Give him as 
goodashesent.’”? Whatismeekness? It is re- 
ceiving personal injury, yet having such a pre- 
dominant spirit of love in you that you wish 
the man that does it good. It is not retalia- 
tion, it is being so filled with the love and na- 
ture of Jesus Christ that you give back blessing 
for railing and cursing, prayers for those that 
despitefully use you. ‘That is the definition. 
Do you know what meekness is? Any man 
that knows what perfect meekness is is at 
liberty to rise up without any danger of dis- 
turbing this congregation. 

‘* Temperance’ is the next; self-control, 
self-government, which in the ordinary range 
of life is indispensable to education, and indis- 
pensable to conduct—the power of controlling 
ourselves and keeping the body under. 

Now, with regard to this chapter, bear in 
mind, if you please, that this is the inspired 
definition and declaration of the Christian re- 
ligion as made manifest by Christ’s chief ser- 
vant, the Apostle Paul. And I remark, in the 
first place, that there are a great many men 
who have religion who have no Christianity. 
What is religion? It is reverence, it is wor- 
ship. Its remote origin was fear. It was a 
sense of a man’s danger in the presence of the 
unknown Deity. It was an attempt, therefore, 
to palliate Him, to keep down His justice and 
wrath, and placate Him in some way. The 
original idea of bowing down before the king 
and the powers that be, and bowing down be- 
fore God asif He was the dreadful potentate of 
the universe—that was the idea of reverence, 
and there are multitudes of teachers who inspire 
the idea into the young and old that reverence 


is the proper manifestation of religion, I say 
it is as far from it as it can possibly be. Every 


child is called on to say in his earliest lispings, 
‘*Our Father.’’ See the child that has a 
severe, harsh, unjust parent, how he steals in 
and looks to see if he is good-natured or not ; 
how he comes round the chair and never tres- 
passes, and by-and-by he touches him. What 
kind of a father is that, that a child slavishly 
intrudes upon, not knowing whether he is 
going to give him a blow or asmile? Any 
child that would come to me in that way is no 
child of mine. ‘‘ Let us come boldly,’’ says 
the apostle, ‘‘ to the throne of grace,’’ because 
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God knows everything about us. Naked and 
open are we before Him with whom we have 
to do. Fatherhood is universal invitation. 
The idea of God sitting in the heavens with a 
severe, stern law, that He thinks more of than 
He does of the people under it, as the pulpit 
often teaches us, that God must take care of 
His law! Christ says that God sends His rain 
on the good and the bad, and makes His sun 
shine on the just and the unjust, like the great 
heart of love brooding not as the sun that rises 
and sets, but with an effulgence that has no 
night and no midnight. God says, ‘‘ Come 
to Me, children ; come, I am your Father ;’’ 
and am I to come sneaking up at unawares, to 
see if He is good-natured or not? I come to 
Him with the rush and joy of childhood, not 
because I think I am worthy. A child does 
not think anything about whether he is worthy 
or unworthy ; a child is sped by love and re- 
ceived by love. Love, not reverence, is re- 
ligion. 

‘* Joy.’ We seem to suppose that joy is 
very proper in the shop at proper times, in the 
house at suitable times, but that exhibitions of 
joy in the church are so irreverent that if a 
man smiles he does it behind his handkerchief, 
and those are the tricks that we try to play off 
with God ; as if children at home with Him 
whom we are taught to call ‘‘ Father’ should 
play all the tricks of the slave of the Oriental 
despot. God loves cheerfulness and mirthful- 
ness, or He would not have sunk the fountains 
of them so deep in the best parts of the human 
soul. Do you suppose that when He sees the 
rejoicing child coming near to Him in mirth, 
re-echoing the very psalms, do you suppose 
that He reproves him, or that his offering is 
received with abatement? Now, religion is 
more than believing right. We believe right 
for the sake of developing religion—Christian 
religion. If we believe right, and have no re- 
ligion, we are like that vine which the prophet 
denounced: ‘‘ Wherefore, when I came, 
brought it forth wild grapes ?’’ or the fig-tree 
that had no figs. Thousands and thousands 
of men have substituted their creed for their 
religion. They have a petrified .creed ; they 
do not believe that anybody one inch outside 
of that creed has any considerable chance in 
the future. They have read in vain all the 
way through, with and without spectacles, that 
love is the fulfilment of the law, and that he 
who loves knows God, for God is Love, and 
that he that knows not love knows not God. 
They have read that, and have heard it said 
again and again, it is the end of the law for 
righteousness—that is, for manhood ; it is the 
beginning, the middle, the end, the chief fac- 


tor, the great producer ; yet there are many 
men to-day in chairs and pulpits, up and down 
throughout the land, that are looking at men 
askance whose lives are as sweet as flowers, 
and whose juice is sweet as apples and peaches, 
and say that they will be damned, that they are 
forsaking the truth. 

Now, it is not for me to say that systems of 
theology are to be ignored ; but while we use 
them we are to use them as implements and 
instruments, not as final ends. It is a great 
deal better that men should learn to read by 
going to school—that is, schools are conven- 
iences that most easily teach men to read and 
the elements of education ; but there was many 
a slave who lay on his belly and learned his 
letters by the fire or the light of the pine torch, 
and when he learned his letters he could read. 
Imagine a man saying to him, ‘‘ Have you 
been at school ?’’ ‘‘ No, sir!” ‘* Then you 
cannotread.’’ All creeds that tend to develop 
the understanding and moral sense and the 
higher affections are to be employed for that 
sake, and not for their own sake. ‘The fun- 
damental doctrines, the executive doctrines, are 
only fundamental for you and for me as private 
Christians. If I am to teach I must take the 
knowledge and experience of men in days gone 
by, and use those forms of doctrine which have 
been found under the providence of God to con- 
vict men of sin, and bring them to the Lord 
Jesus Christ through faith, and build them up 
in a holy Christian life. ‘There are multitudes 
of things that are most useful ; but even if you 
should change your creed to-day in the grow- 
ing light of an advancing civilization you do 
not touch your religion, any more than a man 
who changes an old plough for a new and bet- 
ter one changes agriculture. It is an instru- 
ment, and all doctrinal creeds are mere instru- 
ments ; but the things that they are to produce 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, self-government. 

There are, therefore, I think, a great many 
religious people and some Christians. There 
is an impression spread abroad among the 
young very widely, that religion is a thing to be 
put off as long as they can ; or that religion, if 
it has joys, has special joys that belong to re- 
ligion. If aman wants a full outplay of his 
own nature, he must bring his constitutional 
faculties up into the realm and atmosphere of 
the religious spirit ; then there will be sources 
of joy. There is a vague impression in the 
world that men’s joy springs out of this, ‘' I 
am going to be saved ; when I die I am going 
to heaven.”” Then they make up a sort of 


allegory or imagination as to what kind of time 
it will be, and it reflects itself back to them, 
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But the teaching of the Word of God is this— 
that the true development of our minds and 
faculties according to the Lord Jesus Christ 
gives them harmony and melody in them- 
selves, and joy springs out of everything, out 
of sorrow itself, out of sin, as old Martin 
Luther, in his audacious and grand way, says : 
** Blessed be God for my sins,’’ and the con- 
sciousness of their degradation, and over 
against it the wondrous atoning love of Jesus 
Christ made him feel : ‘‘ If it had not been for 
my sins I should never have had such a view 
as that ;’’ just as aman may say, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the storm,’’ when he*sees the rainbow span- 
ning the heavens. 

A true life in Jesus Christ is a life of liberty, 
of largeness, of joyfulness and peacefulness, 
and if a man wants to get the most out of the 
life that he is living in this world it is better 
that he should reap the crop out of the top of 
his head and not out of the bottom of it. 

His passions give him a certain sort of joy, 
lurid, but they wear out and shade down, his 
self-contentment growing less and less as the 
years increase ; but the joys that spring from 
the top of the mind, the spiritual man, are 
least in the beginning, increment comes day 
by day, and they blossom when all the world 
is under frost, like as the asters and chrysanthe- 
mums of our garden grow full blossomed into 
the world. When heart and flesh fail, then in 
the man that is living in the true spirit of Jesus 
Christ, and under the enchantment of love, 
then, when property is lost or passes out of his 
hand, when no man chanting ever so sweetly 
can fill his ear with music, when weeping 
friends are no longer able to help him or he to 
receive their consolation—then, when the tab- 
ernacle is being taken down, joyfulness springs 
up, and is never so great as when a man passes 
from glory to glory. 

Another thing I wish to say is that we have 
got to have a new light on the subject of 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. Men are or- 
dained to preach the text, to preach the intel- 
lectual elements of the Gospel, but no man 
ever preaches effectually to the hearts of men 
any more Gospel than he has in his own heart. 
Ideas are not Gospel ; dispositions are Gospel : 
and he who brings to men thoughts of liberty 
in all things right and noble and good, and 
cheerfulness, and lovableness, and forgiveness, 
and patience, and long-suffering, and gentle- 
ness in the warfare of this life—he that lives 
Christ, knows Christ, and can preach Christ. 
Nobody else can. You may bring me a cata- 
logue of fruits ; all the fruits of earth do not 
taste good out of a catalogue. Bring me one 
cluster from the orchard, that touches at once 
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my palate and my imagination. Gospel living 
is the only ordination that can make a man 
God’s priest and God’s minister. What are 
the fruits? I do not know. 

Then I say more than this. I say that the 
fruits of the Spirit will kill that red dragon of 
infidelity dead, Men do not believe in a 
church, many of them, and men do not believe 
in the Bible as it lies to their understanding, 
and they do not believe in what they call the 
fantastic experiences of men who do not know 
themselves. Men say, ‘** As for that which be- 
longed to the old church lore, we have demon- 
strated that it is not true, and we have no oc- 
casion for Church and no occasion for minis- 
try ; we are agnostics in so far as most of the- 
ology isconcerned ; and as to Christians, when 
we see some Christianity among men we shall 
be better able to judge what it is worth.’’ 
Now, I say that while a man may doubt the 
inspiration of Scripture, and the origin of the 
race, and the nature of sin and of responsibil- 
ity, and the tenets in regard to the Trinity, 
and the special philosophical theories, of which 
there have been eighteen or nineteen different 
ones, as to the atonement of Jesus Christ— 
while men may say in regard to allthese : ‘‘ It 
is all foreign to me,’’ bring me, if you please, 
the man who really sees love, and who will 
say: ‘‘I do not believe in it.’’ Everybody 
believes in it—the child, the mother, the wife, 
the husband, the father, the neighbor, the 
sweetheart—everybody believes in love. And 
everybody believes in joy. Whoever heard 
sweet-toned bells in a chime that did not stop 
to listen? Why, at Antwerp I sat for hours 
under the spire of that vast cathedral to hear 
those chimes that rang out every quarter of an 
hour. It seemed as if the heavens rained 
music down upon me. Whoever saw real, 
simple, unalloyed, happy childhood that did 
not stop to look at it? Whoever saw a school 
let out that did not wait to see it? Whoever 
saw a bevy of sweet girls going to and fro with 
laughter on the street who did not wish he was 
an artist? Whoever saw happiness in the 
family when on Thanksgiving-day or Christ- 
mas-day the whole circle of them entwined in 
each other and around each other, and merry 
hours went past even to the small hours of the 
night—whoever saw that and said: ‘‘I am 
an infidel ; I do not believe in joy”? Who- 
ever saw a great heart on whom time had spent 
itself, and the waves dashed against it, and the 
commotion of the people raged round about 
him, who lifted his head in calmness and pa- 
tience and all peacefulness, sure of God and 
sure of the future—whoever saw such heroism 
and did not admire it? Whoever saw long- 
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suffering anywhere and did not call it heroic? 
Whosoever saw a wife—of all tragedies blood- 
less, but the most horrible—marrying in the 
freshness of her early life an ideal husband, 
only to find out little by little that she was 
worshipping an idol—gambling, drunken, li- 
centious, removed further and further from her 
in morai character—yet she must needs cling 
to him, and of all lying outside of hell I know 
of nothing so loathsome as for one to lie side 
by side with a brutal beast whose every sense 
gives evidence of rottenness ; yet how many 
holy women there have been who have borne 
it in the morning, at noon, at night, in youth, 
in middle life, and further on, and when at 
last the wretch dies and everybody thanks God 
that he is gone, there is one that sheds tears 
over his dishonored grave and remembers only 
the things that she had thought of him—when 
one looks upon such heroism as that, who can 
say that he does not believe in long-suffering ? 
Infidelity is external—not the book, not the 
Church, not the officer, not the misinformed 
superstitions ; but there is no infidelity in the 
heart when you have reproduced the fruits of 
the Spirit before men ; and if there is ever to 
be a millennial day—and I believe there will 
be—it will not come until the sporadic cases 
of Christ's likeness are swallowed up in the 
multitude of them. If all those who sit here 
to-day were like the apostles of the Pentecost, 
if everything that is animal and fleshly were 
subjected and reduced to its lowest terms, if 
everything that was in you was rational and in- 
spirational, if everything in you was sweet and 
joyous, full of peace, good-will, and self-sacri- 
fice for others, if all were thinking of others 
better than themselves, if this congregation were 
animated one single year with such experience 
as that, London would feel it like a change of 
climate. Here and there we have single Chris- 
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tians, the head in the household—single Chris- 
tians in obscurity and poverty ; but we have 
never had communities ; we have never had 
even whole churches that had this true spirit of 
Christ, creating an atmosphere as well as an 
experience. When that day comes, oh, how 
fast the Gospel will gain its victories! When 
that day comes, when all sects shall be made 
into one sect, not necessarily, but when they 
shall all be wrought into this high and royal 
spirit of love and mutual honor and respect, 
then look out; the morning star has arisen 
and the Sun of Righteousness is not far. 
But if we think that with all our missionaries 
and all our church offerings we may cherish 
the spirit of the animal man, with its enjoy- 
ings, its jealousies and separations, and still 
expect the millennial day, we shall be expect- 
ing asthe Jews did, that when their Messiah 
came He would come in arms and overthrow 
the empire, and lift them to a physical and 
national triumph. The kingdom of God is 
within us, and when that kingdom of God is 
displayed, all men can but admire. 

Dearly beloved, it is for you and for me, for 
each of us in his own sphere and in the calling 
of God, to make mention to men and give a 
demonstration of the reality of religion. ‘They 
do not believe it, selfish men, on your ac- 
count ; they do not believe it, proud men, on 
your account ; self indulgent men, you stand 
in the way of Christ. All you that are limp in 
your higher experiences and only strong in the 
lower, you stand in the way. Prepare the 
way ; take the stumbling-block out of the way, 
and then, when the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their head, you shall swell the chorus, 
and you shall keep step with God’s Anointed 
One. 
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DIVINE COMPASSION. 


DELIVERED IN WESTBOURNE Park CHAPEL, Lonpon, ENGLAND, SuNnDAY Mornino, Jury 25, 1886, 


Texts : ‘‘ For the word of God is quick, and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. Neither is there any creat- 
ure that is not manifest in His sight ; but all 
things are naked and opened unto the eyes of 
Him with whom we have to do. Seeing then 
that we have a- great high priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
hold fast our profession. For we have not a 
high priest which cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.’’—-HEBREws iv. 
12-16, 

‘* For every high priest taken from among 
men is ordained for men in things pertaining 
to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins: Who can have compassion on 
the ignorant, and on them that are out of the 
way ; for that he himself also is compassed 
with infirmity.’’—HeEsrReEws v. 1, 2. 


> 


The Book of Hebrews and the Book of 
Romans, by different authors, are really on the 
same key, and we lose very much truth and 
we gain a great deal of inconvenience in not 
taking into consideration the standpoint from 
which both of them were written. The Epis- 
tles of the New Testament were not like our 
sermons and lectures in this day, that attempt 
to give an epitome of the whole theology ; 
they were rather the pleadings of a lawyer at 
the bar who has a good case, who, to be sure, 
brings out law, but only so much of it as is 
relevant to his aim. ‘The whole of God’s 
moral disposition was not declared in the Book 
of Romans, nor was it in the shape of a philo- 
sophical outline and encyclopedic presentation 
of universal moral truth. Here were people 
of God that had been educated through cen- 
turies, and with this great object in view, how 
to build a man perfectly—righteousness ; that 
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was the aim and ideal of the whole Old Testa- 
ment, how to build up a man so that he should 
be God’s ideal of a man. And they tried to 
do it by bringing to bear outward institutions 
and outward instructions upon the man, not 
disdaining inward, but outward as the means 
of inward exclusively ; and at last the testi- 
mony was, ‘* What the law could not do in 
that it was weak’’—-not the theologian’s con- 
ception of moral law to-day, but the Jews’ idea 
of law as embodied in the Mosaic institutions 
in that day ; the Apostle says to them, ‘*‘ We 
have tried what this law of institutions, lit- 
urgies, and services could do, and in that it 
was weak through the flesh’’-—that is, dealing 
with men that were full of bodily infirmities— 
“* it could not effect the end of righteousness.’’ 
It did not touch a great many, it touched the 
conscience of better men, and worked distrust 
and distressand soon. The Book of Romans 
is an epitome of that—how conscientious men 
that undertook righteousness according to any 
high scale were convicted at every step of such 
sinfulness, and at last they fling themselves down 
in despair and said, ‘‘ Who shall deliver us from 
the body of this death?’ The body was 
their trouble ; for man is an animal first, and 
his passions are the strongest part of his nature 
ordinarily, and they last up to the gates of 
Jerusalem. The serpent, it is said, when boys 
kill him in the field, never dies until the sun 
goes down, so men have found out that the 
serpent in them is not killed until the Sun of 
Righteousness arises. The Book of Romans 
was an argument of the Apostle to show to them 
that Christ was a better organizer of righteous- 
ness than were all Mosaic institutions. They 
were good enough, they were not actually to 
be thrown away ina sense, but if you will take 
a living person that will work righteousness in 
you a great deal easier than a dead form. We 
learn a great deal out of books ; but, ah, when 
a child has a mother, when the student has a 
professor or a teacher, we learn from a living 
person what a dead book cannot teach us, 
though dead books are very good so far as they 
go. So of the dead law, the law of cere- 
monies, of baptisms, of days, of months, of 
various observances, Paul says not that they 
are to be condemned as having been useless, 
but that they do not go far enough ; the flesh 
is too strong to be controlled in that way, and 
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he reveals to them that all that the law sought 
to do Jesus undertook to do; that to build 
men up in righteousness, accepting Him by 
faith, a faith that works by love, would put 
men into a better position to attain the great 
end of the Jewish life than anything else could. 
That was the argument of the Book of Romans. 
And as part of that argument, of course there 
is to be more or less of the delineation of the 
character of Christ, but that was incidental, 
illustrative. The purpose with which Paul, as 
a special pleader, was addressing his country- 
men as an audience or a jury, if you please to 
say so—the purpose he had was not the abso- 
lute and final exposition of the Divine govern- 
ment and the Divine nature, but it was this : 
Jesus Christ stands as a cause that will procure 
you the ambition of your fathers and your own 
for righteousness better than any ceremonial 
means whatever. 

Now comes the Book of Hebrews. We 
know not who its author is ; we know it was 
not Paul. You might just as well talk Choc- 
taw and say that is the language of New Eng- 
land or Old England. The style of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews is impossible to Paul. 
There is but one place in which the writer says 
‘*],’’ and I think that is toward the close ; 
but in Paul’s writings ‘‘ I’’ stands out as thick 
as spears do in a battle—itis “‘ I,” ‘‘1.’’ “I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ 
There is a most imperial and superb egotism 
in Paul which is not offensive, simply because 
he had lost his sense of personality. ‘‘ Iam 
in Christ, and Christ isin me.’’ ‘‘ The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live by faith, that 
is, in the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me.’’ He is all the time assum- 
ing a double personality. It is as if his private 
Paul self was transfused and controlled utterly 
by the other I—Jesus. Now, this Book of 
Hebrews, by this other man, whoever he was, 
is an attempt in a different way. It takes up 
the various ordinances and institutions and 
offices and functions of the Hebrew economy, 
and undertakes serzafim to show that over 
against every one of them there stood an 
equivalent in the living person, Jesus Christ. 
Now, there was no person in the Hebrew 
economy that was so revered as their high 
priest, so loved and trusted in the better days 
of the Jewish commonwealth. He became 
more corrupt in the political times preceding 
Christ and accompanying Him, and was a 
mere cat’s-paw to the ruling forces ; but the 
name High Priest, as interpreted by the whole 
history of the Hebrew people,*was one that 
was not only reverenced, but loved. He was 


ordained, it is said, to have compassion ; he 
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was their highest ideal of purity ; he stood in 
the grandeur of a supposed inspiration ; he 
represented God, or, still better, he represented 
the people to God ; he was their advocate ; he 
stood in their place officially, and in every way 
helped to bring men up without any oppres- 
sion ; he was a minister of mercy to them ; 
they adored him, honored him, revered him, 
loved him ; and you could not have struck a 
bell that would echo and roll through the air 
with such melodious sound as by saying that 
Jesus Christ stood as a High Priest to the 
people, and that compassion was the great at- 
tribute of Jesus ; that He not only represented 
the people in their wants, but that He was a 
forthcomer of the very God Himself, and rep- 
resented God to mankind as far as men ob- 
scured by the flesh are capable of understand- 
ing God. Oh, if God was only as big as you 
think He is, He would not be worth any- 
body’s worship! If your thoughts could be 
His belt, what sort of God would He be? 
You cannot measure the infinite wisdom by 
my ignorance, and you cannot measure the 
eternal glow and glory of love by my selfish- 
ness, and you cannot in the infirmities of 
human life in all] its relationships have any sat- 
isfying representation of the grandeur, and 
richness, and infinite element of the Divine 
nature. So, in searching for some emblem 
the Apostle strikes through to the centre, and 
says that Jesus Christ is a High Priest to repre- 
sent—what? On the one side to represent the 
infirmities of men. He is clothed with them 
Himself; He had to make atonement for 
Himself, the High Priest ; but Jesus Christ, 
who was sacrificed, and was tempted and tried 
as men are tempted and tried, He knows all 
about it; He is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities ; He knows the height, and depth, 
and length, and breadth of human experience 
and human need, and He is gone up to stand 
before God, our High Priest there ; and not 
only to represent the wants of mankind, but 
in doing that, and in that being described, He 
represents to us what is the interior character 
of God Himself, and what is the economy of 
the Divine love. And according to the passage 
which I have read here let us look at what the 
representation which He makes of God is. 
Theology, tor the most part, has got about 
half way through this description. The 
phrase, ‘‘the Word of God,’’ means ‘is 
God,’’ according to a periphrasis that was not 
uncommon in that day. ‘‘ Is quick’’—living. 
The truth is a living thing ; in other words, 
** Quick and powerful, sharper than any two- 
edged sword ’’—running into a battle figure— 
** piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
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and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts’’—not alone of 
the conduct, which may come from complex 
reasons and thinkings, but ‘‘ a discerner of the 
thoughts ;’” yes, and back of that, ‘‘ and of 
the intents’’—those shadowy impulses that pre- 
cede a thought or a determination of the soul. 
God reads a man so that He sees clear through 
to the very beginning and shadowy substance 
of human conduct and human thought ; ‘‘ the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.’’ 

** Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in His sight.’’ Nobody hides, no 
pretences avail. God is clear-eyed, there can 
be no juggling with Him ; God is not de- 
ceived ; He knows the whole just as it is. 
‘* All things are naked and opened.’’ A man 
may go, you know, in disguise to a masque- 
rade ; you may think a man is a king because 
he wears a crown and has a robe, but he may 
be a beggarly creature, after all; a man may 
seem like a gentleman, but you know he is a 
selfish dog inside ; a man may hide himself in 
a thousand ways by his apparel, but not before 
God. ‘*‘ All things are naked,’ all disguises 
are stripped off ; no matter what a man’s gar- 
ments are, God looks upon men as if they 
stood stark naked inside and out ; ‘‘ Unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do, all 
things are manifest in His sight, naked and 
opened.’’ That seems to be taking another 
figure, that of a book. You cannot tell by 
looking on a book what is inside of it. Open 
itand vou can read it. Most men are books 
shut up, and the writing that is in them they 
do not care that you should see. But God 
opens the book, and God sees it. We are 
naked, as men stripped of disguises ; we are 
open before Him, as a book printed in broad 
type, and laid open before the eye. 

Now, if the Apostle had stopped there, it 
would make any man tremble in his shoes ; 
and, to a very great extent, hierarchs have 
stopped there. It is one of the most astonish- 
ing things in the world, that this is the foun- 
dation on which an appeal is made, for hope 
and comfort and trust. For it says, ‘‘ Seeing 
then that we have a great High Priest, that is 
passed into all the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast one profession. For we 
have not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
was in all faculties (* points’ it is in this ver- 
sion) tempted like as we are.’’ He was not 
tempted as a father is, He was not a father ; 
nor as a husband is, He was never married ; 
nor as a bereaved mother, He was neither a 
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mother nor bereaved in that sense. ‘‘ Tempted 
in all faculties.’’ All these various outward 
experiences run back to certain faculties in the 
human soul, and there was not in Jesus Christ 
one single power that throbs and vibrates in the 
human soul that was not tried beyond anything 
that we are ever tried with in this mortal life. 
He has been ‘‘ touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.’’ He was ‘‘ in all points tempted 
as we are, yet without sin.’’ ‘‘ Let us, there- 
fore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need.”’ A man says to him- 
self, ‘‘I began to live a Christian life, but 
temptations have dragged me down through 
my body, and selfishness and pride have played 
mischief with my resolutions. I have not been 
faithful to my covenant vows, and I don’t 
believe that I am a Christian. It is no use 
my shuffling along in this miserable way ; 
there is no help for me. I ama miserable, 
insincere hypocrite, and there is no use in my 
trying any longer.’’ Then the voice of God 
comes out from the throne of mercy and says, 
‘*On that very account come, come boldly, 
come to Me; itis My nature, it is My busi- 
ness in the eternal sphere ; I love to take hold 
of those that are filled with infirmities, and 
whose infirmities break out into transgression, 
and after transgression into the sense of guilt.’’ 

And then, as if that were not enough, He 
goes on to unfold the idea in the few first 
verses of that I read from the next chapter. 
He says that a high priest is one who is ‘‘ or- 
dained for men in things pertaining to God, 
that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for 
sins ;’’ and then He delineates this, which is 
to be the subject and marrow of my sermon, 
** Who can have compassion on the ignorant ?”’ 
the heathen—all in civilization that are unin- 
structed, the half sanctified, the wholly sinful, 
the harlot, the thief, the traitor, the man that 
wallows in corruption. As the high priest has 
compassion on the ignorant ; as in the hos- 
pital not they that are almost well draw the 
surgeon first, but the men that are likely to 
die, unless there is some styptic, unless there 
is something that can be done; as the true 
physician runs to the case that is unusual, and 
that has eluded the skill of other men ; as the 
mortality and the danger draw the physician, 
so we have a High Priest that can be *‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities,’’ and He is 
‘* ordained that He may have compassion on 
the ignorant and them that are out of the way’’ 
—drawn away by temptation, out of the way 
of virtue, out of the way of integrity, out of 
the way of honesty, out of the way of spir- 
ituality, out of the way of everything that is 
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Divine, aspiring, God-like. Christ represents 
God, and God is thus interpreted out of Christ 
Jesus to be in His own inward nature and pur- 
poses one who has the medication of the un- 
wise as Hisconcern continually. 

At present we do not know half about God, 
not one thousandth part, nor in all eternity 
shall we know the circumference of the Divine 
Being, or His wonder, or the variety of His 
attributes that have never been made known 
to mortal men. ‘‘ Forever learning, and still 
with more to learn.’’ The character of God 
has been made known to us very imperfectly, 
and it had to be. There is a view of God 
which is developed from the mere history of 
Divine revelation. The revelation has followed 
the evolution of the human.race, and that 
which takes place in every intelligent house- 
hold has taken place in the great household of 
this world. For no father or mother ever un- 
dertook to deal with a child five years old as it 
dealt with the child when he was twenty-one. 
The child of five years old is taught what is 
true by fiction, and there isa sense in which 
falsehood is nearer the truth than the truth 
itself would be ; so children always learn by 
fables. And Christ taught by parables simply 
because a fable or a parable is something par- 
allel to the thing to be taught ; but in a lower 
sphere, and understanding which, he can 
begin to get a glimmer of the truth in a higher 
relation. In the earlier periods of the human 
family the belluine element excelled. Man 
was an animal historically, and that is still the 
basis on which are built intelligence and moral 
excellence. In the earlier periods of the 
world’s history God was revealed in those 
aspects that would be most powerful to restrain 
animalism. Men were falling on every side 
under the influence of their passions; and as 
the whip goads the ox, and yet is not a symbol 
of government or of industry, as the goad is 
used to keep the cattle in the path, so in the 
earlier conditions and infancy of the human 
race, when the passions were strongest, and 
the animal life was strongest the revelation of 
God’s motive power was toward the part that 
the man could understand ; it was a low and 
physical manifestation of God as a God that 
governs the material world, which that has cer- 
tain fixed laws that cannot be broken without 
penalty immediate or remote ; and so He was 
represented in the earlier periods of the world 
as the all-compelling Governor of the world. 
That was as much as they could understand ; 
it was a great deal more than they did under- 
stand. Just as we in the childhood of our 
families govern our children not simply out of 
the open book, but often out of the open 
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palm, judiciously applied, as it was necessary 
in regard to the whole universal family of men 
that that part which was sentient, that part 
which could receive chastisement should be 
appealed to. That was the aspect of God that 
was developed in them. Not that there was 
not the other, for really in the Old Testament 
you have a perfectness of delineation of God 
that is not surpassed even in the New Testa- 
ment. That seems to be the ideal hung high 
for men to see; just as Sunday is the ideal 
day, and a man says on a Sunday, ‘‘ Honesty 
is beautiful ; Iam going to be honest all this 
week ; I have been quarrelling a long way 
back, but I see now how beautiful concord is, 
and harmony among brethren.’’ But he does 
not get three steps into Monday before he 
breaks these ideals down ; he is neither be- 
nevolent nor patient, he is irritable, he is grasp- 
ing ; he forgets his Sunday, yet there is Sun- 
day hanging in the air ; there is the ideal of a 
right life forever before him. But there is to 
be something besides the ideal ; the real life is 
so different. So it seems to me that in the 
wonderful passage in the 34th chapter of 
Exodus—the marvel of ages, it appears to me 
—we have an ideal of a more perfect character 
than is given anywhere else. It is glanced at 
in the prophets, it is glanced at in some of the 
Psalms from the standpoint of experience ; but 
here it is enunciated, and in detail, ‘‘ The 
Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with 
him there, and proclaimed the name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth. Keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no 
means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
fathers’ children, unto the third and fourth 
generation.’’ What is the interpretation of 
that? ‘* I am not a God that is careless of the 
moral character of mankind, I am not a meie 
sentimental God, I believe that men are to live 
in great elemental lines of integrity. I shall 
never forget, under any circumstances, what I 
mean mankind to reach up unto. Obedience 
to God’s laws is obedience to God Himself, 
and I will never give that up ; I will never lose 
my fidelity in making men that violate my l.w 
feel that they are out of the way ; I will punish 
them, they shall suffer.’ Pain in this world 
and suffering are God's merciful ministers to 
keep men in the road ; they are the thorns of 
the hedge that save a man from toppling over 
the precipice on the other side, and the scratch 
is salvation. ‘‘So,’’ says God, ‘‘ I will by no 
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means count it a matter of indifference whether 
a man lives right or wrong. He shall live 
right or he shall suffer, because I am a God of 
mercy and love.’’ But before He says all 
that, in wonderful mercy He puts first the 
benign elements of character, and says, ‘* The 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffer- 
ing, abundant in goodness and truth.’’ There 
was the heathenism that was telling about 
demons damned or that wanted to damn men ; 
there were all forms of murky idolatry, of 
hideous and grotesque representations of the 
powers in the air, in the water under the earth 
and above the earth, the hideous conception 
of God as a maw that ate up everything to 
please Himself and cared to give nothing to 
anybody else but His leavings. That was the 
heathen conception of the Divine Nature, and 
therefore God opens this solemn chant of the 
wilderness by saying, ‘‘I am merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression and_ sin’’—a 
threefold designation that there may be nothing 
outside of it. ‘‘ I forgive everything,’’ and yet 
‘* will by no means clear the guilty, Ido not 
forget it because I am indifferent to it ; I hold 
to the integrity of men but in administering 
this rigorous law, the requisition of God that 
man shall cease to be an animal, that he shall 
climb up into the social element, and that he 
shall reach higher into the moral element— 
yea, that he shall come out at the very top 
into the spiritual element that unites him to 
God and the great invisible host—in the ad- 
ministration of this justice I will be long- 
suffering, patient, and infinite in goodness,”’ 
So the Old Testament had a sublime con- 
ception of God ; but when you come down to 
the prophets, when they were denouncing men- 
stealers, murderers, thieves, robbers; when 
lust immeasurable, the universal Slough of De- 
spond in this world, threatened to overwhelm 
society, when religion itself dedicated harlotry 
in the temples, when the great curse of idolatry 
was licentiousness, then God says, ‘‘I will 
not relax one particle of My eternal law—not 
of the letter, but of the nature, and of the or- 
ganized human body; I will hold to that ; 
men shall become more than animals; but I 
will administer that in patience and _ long- 
suffering and gentleness, and where infirmity 
and weakness turn men this way and that way 
I will wait for them ; I will wait till the crooked 
grows straight, till the inferior is exalted ; I will 
have compassion on men; when they are 
transgressing their own nature and My moral 
law, and all things pure and holy, I will still 
have patience, that 1 may bring them back 
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again.’’ There is the ideal of the Old Testa- 
ment. But*coming down to a later period, 
when men were brutal they needed a little 
thunder, and the prophets gave it to them. 
They developed the regent character of God. 
**T abhor wickedness, and My fury shall burn 
to the lowest hell; I will not tolerate it; I 
have not built the world for this ; wicked men 
and devils shall not desecrate it ; I will put 
forth a hand of strength, and I will clothe 
Myself in garments of blood! I will walk 
forth so that the land shall tremble in My in- 
dignation ;_ wickedness shall of prevail ; 
purity in manhood and divine excellence shall 
prevail.’’ And so the thunder of God's justice 
and the threatenings of God’s law were sounded 
out continually because men were on so low a 
plane that they needed just that development 
of the Divine nature that should meet their 
conditions and circumstances. 

In a rude way that is very much what you 
will see in our jails and courts of justice. 
Here comes a man that has been a robber, a 
house-breaker, a sneak-thief, full of all sorts of 
evasions and dissipations. See how the con- 
stable treats him. ‘‘ Come here, you fellow ! 
Step in there! Get out of the way!’’ And 
down he pushes him. He does not treat the 
man likea gentleman ; he is not a gentleman ; 
he is no better than a brute beast ; he beats 
his wife at home, and he lies faster than a 
horse can trot; he is a miserable wretch ; 
everything has been tried with him, and it is 
no use. Then there comes in a woman who, 
in the poverty of the family and in the hope- 
lessness of hunger, has stolen a loaf of bread 
and has been arraigned before the courts. 
Tears are running down her cheeks, and you 
see the very constable himself pull out his 
cotton snub of a handkerchief and rub his 
cheeks down. ‘‘ Sit down, ma’am, please,’’ 
says he. She is the victim of law broken, to 
be sure; but justice treats her much more 
delicately, much more kindly than it does the 
old arrant and oft-convicted criminal. So in 
the revelation of God’s law and God’s govern- 
ment to men, the men that need thunder get 
it. 

But that has given a disproportionate idea of 
God’s character. Men have been taught that 
He is the implacable thunderer. Another 
reason is that it is easier for us to thunder than 
it is to love. It is a great deal easier fora 
minister to preach hell-tire and damnation and 
a God implacable, and men elect, and all this, 
that, and the other. It runs with the animal 
nature exactly, and it has had a good time in 
this world—or, rather, a bad time—but it was 
relative to the age and condition of the unfold- 
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ing series of eternity. So, little by little, in 
flashes out of the great inspired heart of the 
loving David, higher conceptions of God begin 
to be developed ; and the prophets that were 
the sublime statesmen of the wilderness when 
they were denouncing oppression and mis- 
government and the treading under foot of the 
poor, set over against the terrible denunciations 
and light up the sky with their descriptions of 
the beauty of holiness. 

But it was not until the sun rose at the ad- 
vent that there came a morning outburst that 
gave us sight, not of the administration of 
God's government among men, but of the 
heart of God Himself in Jesus Christ. There 
we see the inside of God ; and what was that ? 
If Calvary does not teach it, if His walk 
among the poor and needy does not teach it, 
if all the acts of mercy do not inspire you with 
the knowledge, if you need it shaped into a 
doctrine, then hear it here. He represents 
that the inner nature of God, as represented by 
Jesus Christ acting in place of the high priest, 
was one that could ‘* have compassion on the 
ignorant and on those that are out of the way’’ 
—all error, all stumbling, all sin, all violation 
of the ideal off duty. We have in God One 
that has compassion, One that does not get up, 
and contracting His savage brow, look out and 
say, ‘‘ Where are you wretches?’’ but One 
who looks upon the earth as a loving doctor 
looks at the households of the neighboring 
families, and says, ‘‘ Who is sick? who needs 
medicine ? who needs nursing? who needs 
helping ?’’ He has compassion on those that 
are out of the way. The infinite bounty of 
Divine love is not savage nor partial, it is uni- 
versal, it is intense beyond description. What 
is infinite? ‘That beyond which the thought of 
man cannot go; that that has to our thought 
no boundary, extent beyond ending. What is 
infinite compassion? ‘That that would wrap 
this globe round and round a thousand times, 
like the folds of a garment round the body, 
with Divine thoughtfulness, Divine mercy, 
Divine love. What is infinite love? What is 
a mother’s love? The purest and sweetest and 
tenderest thing that is known on earth is the 
overhanging heart of a mother upon the cradle 
that has in it that little nothing which we call 
a babe, that can give nothing back, that re- 
ceives everything and returns nothing. Yet 
the love of the mother is but one drop of the 
ocean as compared with the love of the great 
Father of mankind— infinite, infinite ! 

And if this is the open door by which Christ 
has made known to us the interior disposition 
of our God, well may it be said, ‘* Come 
boldly to the throne of grace to obtain mercy.’’ 
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No suppliant at the foot of God’s throne was 
ever rejected, no marking down of men’s sins 
rises up before you. Who finds God finds the 
balmy air that is breaking down the winter, 
bringing back the bird, with the breaking forth 
of grain and herb and blossom and the whole 
smell of summer. God knows just how bad 
you are, He knows what you meant to do and 
did not, He knows what you did and covered 
up with pretences. There is nota sore or a 
pimple or a blotch or a pain or a wound of 
the heart of man that He is not more familiar 
with than you are—a great deal more. He is 
never sorry that He took anybody that went to 
Him. Nobody can go in prayer and say, 
‘* Lord, when I gave myself to Thee, and be- 
lieved that I received a token of forgiveness, I 
was not sincere, you did not know what you 
had taken.’’ ‘‘ Naked and open are all of us 
before Him with whom we have to do.’’ And 
when He took a sinner He knew all the pos- 
sibilities of the future, and He stands to the 
covenant of love, and will never depart from it 
—never. 

After this brief exposition let me make some 
special points. And first, I wish to say a word 
on the divinity of Jesus Christ as the inter- 
preter of God. People have asked me, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in the divinity of Christ?’ I do 
not believe in anything else ; it is the sum of 
my belief, it is the whole orb of my life. 
Without it my anchor would part from the 
cable and go to the bottom of the sea, and I 
should be tossed on the restless waves of un- 
belief and uncertainty if you took away from 
me the faith that Christ interprets God, and is 
God, just as far as it is possible to clothe 
divinity in mortal bodies, and to subject the 
Infinite to all the necessities of time and 
matter. But in regard to everything that is in 
character, quality, like God, of God. Christ 
was, I might say, in prison. When you go to 
a mission school or a ragged school, you leave 
the best part of yourself at home. They do 
not understand how you are obliged to go 
down to the limit of their understanding, and 
express the lower forms of your own knowledge 
and help them along by images and figures. 
And when you have had a child for a year he 
does not understand you yet ; you are a thou- 
sand times higher than he is ; it is because he 
is so low that he cannot creep up into the 
realms that you are in. And God is so in- 
finite, and in quality so exquisite, that He 
could only be known by a representation of 
Himself, and He took out from the bosom of 
His love His Son Jesus. Here questions 
begin to arise, any number of them—doubts, 
difficulties. If you undertake to solve the 
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philosophy of Divine Government you have 
eternity before you to do it in, and even then 
you are a fool. Christ represents God and is 
Divine. He came forth into this world, not 
merely to make declarations of truth, but to 
live them ; to put them into the form of con- 
duct, so that wherever He went men looking 
on Him might say, ‘‘ This is the interpreta- 
tion.’’ He is this and a great deal more. It 
is not that He is less) He is more —more 
tender to the fallen sinner that sheds tears upon 
His feet, more tender than any conception you 
can have. Ah, for a long time it was a puzzle 
to me what Christ would mean when Mary 
met Him in the garden and thought that He 
was the gardener, and said, ‘* They have taken 
away my Lord ; tell me where they have laid 


Him and I will take Him away.”” What 
dramatic force there is in what follows: 
‘Jesus said unto her, Mary.’’ That word 


thrilled her soul. It was a word of love that 
she knew the meaning of, and she said, ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God.’’ ‘‘ Touch me not,”’ said 
He. Why should she not touch Him? ‘‘I 
am not yet ascended to My Father and yours. 
Iam not God; I am a mere frame in which 
the Divine element is. You must not think 
that God is as small as I am and as imperfect. 
God is a Spirit—your thoughts must be larger 
than this. When you worship Me I shall have 
ascended, and there, in the full glory and full 
outflow of My nature, no human arm can clasp 
Me. Do not worship Me, the man-frame, but 
Me, the Infinite, the Eternal Love.’’ It was 
not rebuke, it was merely saying, ‘‘ 1 am more 
than you think Me. Do not begin yet. By 
faith lift up your thought to the sphere of 
eternal being and life.’” And so when a man 
comes to me and says, ‘* Do you believe that 
Christ was a member of the Divinity ?’’ I say, 
‘*] have no objection.’’ ‘* But what do you 
do with this text or that text if you do not 
believe it?’’ Then they have a sum in arith- 
metic for me. Well, I say, ‘‘ I take it, and 
believe it—do not cipher for me.”’ ‘‘* Well, 
do you understand it?’’ ‘‘I do not under- 
stand it, and if I did not take anything that I 
did not understand, I should be very poor in- 
deed.’’ That is the face of Scripture, and I 
see no objection to it; it does not give me 
any trouble. But when you come round with 
your mechanical god, and say, ‘‘ There is this 
wheel, and that wheel, and that wheel, and 
those three are one, and this is the machine 
we are preaching about, God in three forms, 
and Jesus Christ one of them. Do you believe 
in that?’’ I say you have there the bare 
bones of theology ; that is not my idea either 
of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy 
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Spirit. I do not measure my God as you do 
by outwardness, but by the substance of the 
inward life, by wisdom, by love, and all the 
fruit of love ; and if Jesus Christ is not of the 
nature of God, then I have lost all conception 
of what that can possibly be. He represents 
to me the very highest attribute of God. I do 
not count the stilling of the waves as being so 
very Divine, or if it is, it is the little finger of 
God ; but when Jesus Christ can suffer that 
other men might not suffer, when He devel- 
oped the idea that God’s nature was that of 
one who had rather that He should Himself 
take the bondage and burden, when He showed 
paternal feeling beyond father and mother, 
that had rather suffer in the family than that 
the child should suffer, then I begin to say, 
‘* Here is love, bere is light.’’ If the ques- 
tions that I would fain propose are not ques- 
tions to be solved—namely, How He could be 
God and yet man? I remit those questions to 
theology, and to a very large extent theology 
is the vast abyss into which men throw things 
that they cannot deal with in any other way. 
To me Jesus is the exposition outwardly of the 
inward life of God, and I follow Him every- 
where on earth, and I say, ‘‘ This is God, this 
is God, and this is God,’’ and I free from my 
thoughts as one frees a weight from the soul, I 
free the earthly circumstances of Christ’s life. 
And then I say, ‘‘ This is the trait, this is the 
quality, this is the Divine nature,’’ and then 
I enthrone it in the Father, I enthrone it in 
the Holy Ghost, and the whole earth doth 
show forth what the centre of the universe is. 
Yes ; I believe in the Divinity of Christ be- 
cause I believe in God, and because in Him 
alone can I gain any adequate conception of 
what is the sun and centre of God Himself. 
One day a gypsy band wandering through 
England saw a little child that was a duke’s ; 
they stole him and carried him off to the con- 
tinent, where he was brought up among the 
original tribe asa gypsy. ‘They taught him 
horsemanship, arrowship, and _ stealingship, 
and all sorts of wild things. But he had his 
mother’s blood in him, and though he learned 
these things with facility, there was always 
something in him throbbing, throbbing, 
throbbing. A traveller in that region, at last, 
seeing him, and having commerce with some 
of the gypsy women, learned that the child was 
brought from England. ‘‘I knew it,” he 
said ; ‘‘ I know that family ; they lost a child, 
and I see the lineaments of his father and his 
mother now. What will you take for the 
child ?’’ At last, after various negotiations, 
he bought the child out of his bondage, and 
disclosed to him his position. ‘‘ You are the 








son of a duke ; your father has an estate, one 
of the most royal in all England. What do 
you think? I will show you what England 
is.’ He then took him with him, and he 
said, ‘‘ When you get home you will be ar- 
rayed in royal garments, purple, and fine linen, 
and scarlet ; and you have such a father, and, 
oh, sucha mother! They have been longing 
to see you for years.’”” He took the child to 
England, and in order to give him some idea 
of the country and its greatness he showed 
him a fleet of men-of war lying in the harbor. 
The child said, ‘‘ Oh my! I now begin to un- 
derstand what England must be. This, you 
say, is her fleet?’’ ‘‘ A portion of it. There 
is no harbor in the globe where the royal flag 
does not float.”” ‘‘ Oh, I never saw so many 
ships as these, and what wonderful ships !’’ 
Then the drum was heard rolling out from the 
fort. ‘‘ What is that?’ said the child. 
‘* That is the band of the army."’ ‘‘ Oh, an 
army !’’ Then he stood on parade and saw 
the soldiers and witnessed the wonderful 
mechanism of their drill, and he said, ‘* Why, 
on land and water this is England, is it?’’ 
** Yes, this is England’s power on land and 
water, but it is not England; England is 
something else.’’ Then the child takes a 
journey; he rides through the beautiful 
country, with hedges and trees and walled-in 
gardens (selfishness) ; he sees all the beautiful 
things of the landscape, and he says, ‘‘ Now I 
begin to understand what it is.’’ Yes, he 
begins. Then after a day’s travel he draws 
near to the park and the old castle and man- 
sion. Other thoughts then begin to develop 
in him, and he says, *‘ Is this where my father 
and mother live ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, this is where they 
live.’’ And he goes with a spirit of wonder, 
surprise, marvel, through the winding path, 
down through the glade, up over the turf of 
the swelling lawn, and at last he says, ‘‘ Is 
this my home? Am I going to have all this 
in such a beautiful country as this, such a 
wonderful nation ?”’ ‘‘ Yes, all that, all that.”’ 
Let me not desecrate by any attempt to de- 
scribe the outcoming of the mother, whose 
tears are only hers, and of the father, who, 
with almost a rigor of excitement, crushes him 
in his arms. The boy looks up and says, 
** Are you my father? are you my mother? 
Now,’’ he says, ‘‘ I do know what father and 
mother mean.’’ ‘‘ No, you don’t, my boy ; 
no, you don’t. When you shall have lived 
there a month ; when you shall have lived 
there six months; when the inward love of 
your mother begins in ten thousand ways of 
sweetness, by morning, noon, and night, to 
throw itself over you ; when you shall see the 
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honor, the sensibility, the purity, the courage, 
and the grand, noble manhood of your father ; 
when you have lived five years with them, then 
you will just deg to understand what it is to 
be a son, and to have such parents. 

We go wandering through the world with the 
outward and the lowest elements, and we go 
to the civilized part of the globe and take the 
elements that build up exterior kingdoms and 
advance commerce and science ; we go on to 
the outskirts of the Church, and if we are 
fortunate enough not to get into one of those 
Babel churches, full of clamor and wrath, we 
begin to have the sweet story of Jesus told ; 
but not until Jesus Christ is revealed to us as 
the interior heart of God, and we can lift up 
our eyes, and out of our own experience begin 
to feel ‘‘ the love of God which passeth under- 
standing,’’ can we have any adequate concep- 
tion of what it is to have Jesus to introduce us 
to our home and to our Father and to our 
sonship. Do you ask me, on any mere mosaic 
of texts, or any miserable doubts of one-footed 
philosophy, to throw Him away and to say, 
‘*I do not believe in the divinity of Christ’’ ? 
He is my all; whom have I in heaven but 
Him ? and there is none upon earth that I de- 
sire beside Him. 

I remark, secondly, that such a view of the 
central and dominant compassion of God to 
such a race as this is the only view that can be 
adapted to the history and condition of man- 
kind. The old theories of the appearance of 
men upon earth, and the arbitrariness by which 
they had been neglected and doomed, seem to 
me to issue from the very pit of perdition. 
There is no account yet that can closely ex- 
plain the facts of the appearance of mankind 
in this world and of the slow development of 
the Divine economy among mankind. Why 
they should have been spread out through 
ages without light, without a sanctuary, with- 
out a Bible, without a ministry, without a Re- 
deemer made known in Jesus Christ, who can 
tell? Godcan by and by, and I wait for Him 
to tell me. All my philosophy falls short. 
How can you explain the providence of God 
in regard to nations as they stand? There is 
that continent of Africa that is overflowing 
with children, her tens of millions, yet so dark 
that if Africa were sunk to-day to the bottom 
of the sea, with the exception of a few that 
have been imported into it, the population 
might go down, and they would be no more 
lost to the world than the bubbles that would 
come to the top afterward —not a machine, not 
an invention, nota discovery, not a philosophy, 
not a work of any kind, not an institution of 
civil life. You might sink all Africa to the 
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bottom of the sea, and the world would not 
lose as much as one mechanic hand in the city 
of London. How are you going to explain 
that in the Divine economy? Then lock at 
Asia, hardly better ; look at the isles of the 
sea. God’s ways are strange and mysterious’; 
I cannot explain them ; but I believe they are 
explainable when we shall have come to a 
higher point of view. At present, I say this : 
I believe that God is a God of compassion ; 
that He is working out a problem in which 
this world is not alone concerned ; and that 
when we shall rise tg the eternity in which His 
throne is and are eclaircized, delivered from 
the bondage of the flesh and all the interpreta- 
tions which it gives to our spiritual life, I 
believe the fair fabric of the universe will rise 
before us with wonder. 

Come with me, if you please, to an organ 
factory. I will suppose that we are ignorant 
of it entirely, and weare told that this is where 
the grandest musical instrument in the world 
is manufactured. We go into the factory, and 
what do we see? Slabs of seasoned timber, 
all sorts of mechanical work going on, harsh 
sawing, sharp filing, pounding, hammering. 
I say, ‘‘Is this the place where they have 
found out music? Is this the place where 
they build organs, which you say are the very 
royal instruments of music?”” Then we go 
in and see the metals being rolled out, and 
shaped, and hammered. “Ihe men are twist- 
ing them, as they always do, and one pipe 
represents, we will say, the flute, and an- 
other represents the ordinary fife, and so on. 
They put them in one by one, and all that 
you hear is the sound of a single organ- 
pipe. They then take the tuning-fork to 
see that it is of the right pitch and the 
right tone, and all day long you hear squawk- 
ing and all sorts of sounds, and they tell 
you they are manufacturing music; and, 
heavens! what music! At last we go away, 
and I say what men say about the Church—it 
is a sham, it isa mere pretence. But one day 
as I stroll by a cathedral I step in ; they have 
just had a new organ built, and some great in- 
terpreter of Beethoven is at the keyboard, and 
I hear that under-roll of thunder out of which 
rises up all harmonious and all exquisite tones 
that represent the birds of the air, and every 
other musical instrument in the world. The 
theme lifts me up, and as the sound rolls 
away through the vast arches I am entranced. 
A man says to me, ‘‘ That is the organ, now 
it is complete ; when ydu saw it building, part 
by part, step by step, and pipe by pipe, it 
looked to you like anything on earth buta 
good musical instrument ; you were fooled ; 


you judged of the whole by parts that were in 
process of development.’’ When God shall 
have given tone to every stop of human nature, 
when the work of redemption shall have been 
completed, when all the outlying elements 
shall have been brought together into their 
relative positions, when God Himself shall sit 
at the keyboard, and roll forth the song of re- 
demption, then men will know that all their 
doubts and fears and disgust in this world were 
both unphilosophically and miserably mis- 
taken. May we live to see that great redemp- 
tion day, when God harmonizes all the scat- 
tered elements of the experimental life on this 
earth and doubtless in other worlds ! 

I remark once more, if I am not tiring you, 
that science and true faith are on the present 
plane, not to be reconciled, Science is knowl- 
edge gathered by the senses from matter, and 
it will not go any further than matter ; but 
faith is the conclusions that are come to by 
the inward man, through his emotions and 
moral intuitions. Science builds a man clear 
up to the body, then a man’s own heart, ex- 
perience, and his moral institutions go on and 
represent to him the troubles that are higher 
than anything belonging to the body ; they do 
not disown them, they are true up to that 
point ; but there is something higher, more 
ineffable, invisible, eternal. When death has 
wrecked the body, it does not touch the soul ; 
that lives and goes on. So long as science in- 
sists upon it, that nothing is true except that 
which the senses interpret, the soul stands 
a protestant and says, ‘‘Science has only 
touched the bottom, not the top ;’’ and out of 
the revelations of a man’s own experience, 
when he is stimulated by opening himself to 
the influence of God, and there is brought out 
of Him the knowledge of the Holy Ghost, the 
inspiration that calls upon God’s people, and 
upon all of them without exception, so soon 
as they open themselves to the light of God 
and the presence of God ; then there is a 
kingdom that science has not yet meddled 
with. I believe in the progress of science, and 
in the elements that have been demonstrated. 
I am an evolutionist ; but I am an evolution- 
ist who feels that up to the present point of 
time there have been evolved simply the lower 
factors of truth, and that the greater truths are 
yet to come. God, Christ, the Holy Ghost, 
redemption, revelation, sanctification, final 
salvation as yet have not been touched—not 
by science ; and you know more about them, 
you that are sanctified, you that are called, 
having a life, though in the flesh, yet a life, as 
it is, in Christ Jesus, you know more than the 
proudest savant in the world, not of the syste- 
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matic whole, but of so much as has been struck 
like the melody of a harp in the chords of 
your heart. 

Now, this is to me an unspeakable comfort. 
I, that have wandered much in doubt and fears 
and strugglings against the old and seeking to 
find the new ; I, that have touched the depths 
of infidelity ; I, that have been cast away upon 
the barren land of Atheism ; I, that with the 
bats and owls have studied astronomy, and seen 
only what they see, in Agnosticism—I have 
been emancipated and lifted out of all my 
troubles. I do know that whatever else 
changes and passes away, whatever phenomena 
there may be in life, whatever strange moral 
questions as to the way in which God has done 
what He has done, and neglected what He 
has neglected, this one truth stands like th 


sun in the heavens, and will have a thousand . 


years without going down. When I have 
broken through the outwardness of the uni- 
verse, and when I come to see Him as He is, 
I shall find that love and compassion are at the 
centre of wisdom, and one day I can join with 
that great throng that says, ‘‘ Thou art worthy 
to receive power and honor and glory and 
dominion.’’ He is worthy, and when I shall 
see Him I shall be like Him, and be satisfied. 
O my soul! thou hast never been satisfied yet. 
The hunger is greater than the food. I have 
not been able in any direction to feel that I 
was full. But there comes a day when I shall 
see my God, and He will not be untoward or 
dreadful ; I shall see Him as He is, and I 
shall be satisfied. 

Dearly beloved, to whom I speak for the 
first time, and, probably, for the last, most of 
you, the words of God’s oracles, ‘*‘ Never be 
discouraged.’’ Greater is He that is for you 
than they that are against you. Whether you 
love God or not, God loves you ; He does not 
love your sin, He is the physician of your 
soul. Physicians do not love ulcers nor ex- 
cisions. God loves you ; if you have no other 
friend in the wilderness, nor in the city, nor 
anywhere else, you have one, God is your 
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friend. You have done wrong, God knows it, 
and He forgives it. You know that you are 
not yet stable, you know that your promises 
made yesterday will be broken to-day, and that 
your promises made to-day will be broken to- 
morrow. God knew it before you did, but 
He is still your friend. He will never leave 
nor forsake those that put their trust in Him. 
Come light, come darkness, come weakness, 
come strength, come life, come death, ye 
are God's, and God will not forsake His 
own. 

And need I call others? Ye that are not 
children of faith, ye that are without God and 
without hope in the world, I do not ask you to 
worship a grim demon, I do not ask you to 
worship an impossible theological God ; I ask 
vou to worship the Lord Jehovah, the God of 
and mercy, who with patience and long- 
sui. "g bears your infirmities and carries your 
sins. God is the all-helpful and the all- 
beautiful, the all-patient, better than father or 
mother. I ask you, ought you not to know 
such a friend, and ought not love in Him to 
beget love in you? It is not too late to begin 
if the gray hairs begin to look like grave-stones 
on your head; it is not too late to begin, 
though you are embosomed and embarrassed 
in the business of life ; it is not too soon to 
begin, though you are young and fresh. God 
is joy, God is brightness, God is liberty, God 
is love. And you owe yourselves to God. I 
hear them calling for heaven that were like 
you, and saying, ‘‘ Come, and let him that 
heareth say come, and let every one that is 
athirst come, and take of the water of life 
freely.’’ Lord Jesus, we come. Oh, descend 
and look upon this congregation, and open 
the understandings of Thy servants before 
Thee, and fill them with admiration of the 
pitifulness of Thy love and the helpfulness of 
Thy counsel! Oh, let no one seek in selfish- 
ness and in folly to cheat his God, and sow to 
the flesh that he may reap corruption, but 
rather may he sow to the spirit and reap life 
everlasting ! 
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Text: ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.’’—MatrHew 
vii. 2. 


In the greatest sermon ever preached—a ser- 
mon about fifteen minutes long, according to 
the ordinary rate of speech—a sermon on the 
Mount of Olives, the Preacher sitting while 
He spake, according to the ancient mode of 
oratory, the people were given to understand 
that the same yardstick that they employed 
upon others would be employed upon them- 
selves. Measure others by a harsh rule and 
you will be measured by a harsh rule. Meas- 
ure others by a charitable rule and you will 
be measured by a charitable rule. Give no 
mercy to others and no mercy will be given to 
you. ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.”’ 

There is a great deal of unfairness in the 
criticism of human conduct. It was to smite 
that unfairness that Christ uttered the words of 
the text, and my sermon will be a re-echo of 
In estimating the mis- 
behavior of others we must take into consid- 
eration the pressure of circumstances. It is 
never right to do wrong, but there are degrees 
of culpability. When men misbehave or com- 
mit some atrocious wickedness we are disposed 
indiscriminately to tumble them all over the 
bank of condemnation. Suffer they ought 


and suffer they must, but in difference of de- 
gree. 

In the first place, in estimating the misdoing 
of others we must take into calculation the 
hereditary tendency. There is such a thing as 
good blood, and there is such a thing as bad 
blood. There are families that have had a 
moral twist in them for a hundred years back. 
They have not been careful to keep the family 
record in that regard. There have been 
escapades and maraudings and scoundrelisms 
and moral deficits all the way back, whether 
you call it kleptomania or pyromania or dip- 
somania, or whether it be in a milder form and 
amount to no mania at all. The strong prob- 
ability is that the present criminal started life 
with nerve, muscle, and bone contaminated. 
As some start life with a natural tendency to 
nobility, and generosity, and kindness and 
truthfulness, there are others who start life 
with just the opposite tendency, and they are 
born liars, or born malcontents, or born out- 
laws, or born swindlers, 

There is in England a school that is called 
the Princess Mary school. All the children in 
that school are the children of convicts. The 
school is supported by high patronage. I 
had the pleasure of being present at one of 
their anniversaries in 1879, presided over by 
the Earl of Kintore. By a wise law in Eng- 
land, after parents have committed a certain 
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number of crimes and thereby show themselves 
incompetent rightly to bring up their children, 
the little ones are taken from under pernicious 
influences and put in reformatory schools, 
where all gracious and kindly influences shall 
be brought upon them. Of course the experi- 
ment is young, and it has yet to be demon- 
strated how large a percentage of the children 
of convicts may be brought up to respectability 
and usefulness. But we all know that it is 
more difficult for children of bad parentage to 
do right than for children of good parentage. 

In this country we are taught by the Declara- 
tion of American Independence that all people 
are born equal. ‘There never was a greater 
misrepresentation put in one sentence than in 
that sentence which implies that we are all 
born equal. You may as well say that flowers 
are born equal, or trees are born equal, or 
animals are born equal. Why does one horse 
cost $100 and another horse cost $5000? 
Why does one sheep cost $10 and another 
sheep cost $500? Difference in blood. We 
are wise enough to recognize the difference of 
blood in horses, in cattle, in sheep, but we are 
not wise enough to make allowance for the 
difference in human blood. Now, I demand 
by the law of eternal fairness that you be more 
lenient in your criticism of those who were 
born wrong, in whose ancestral line there was 
a hangman’s knot or who came from a tree the 
fruit of which for centuries has been gnarled 
and worm eaten. Dr. Harris, a reformer, 
gave some marvellous statistics in his story of 
what he called ‘‘ Margaret, the Mother of Crim- 
inals.’’ Ninety years ago she lived in a village 
in upper New York State. She was not only 
poor, but she was vicious. She was not well 
provided for. ‘There were no almshouses 
there. The public, however, somewhat looked 
after her, but chiefly scoffed at her and derided 
her and pushed her farther down in her crimes. 
That was ninety years ago. There have been 
623 persons in that ancestral line, 200 of them 
criminals. In one branch of that family there 
were twenty, and nine of them have been in 
State prison and nearly all of the others have 
turned out badly. It is estimated that that 
family cost the county and State $100,000, to 
say nothing of the property they destroyed. 
Are you not willing, as sensible people, to ac- 
knowledge that it is a fearful disaster to be born 
in such an ancestral line? Does it not make 
a great difference whether one descends from 
Margaret, the mother of criminals, or from 
some mother in Israel? Whether you are the 
son of Ahab or the son of Joshua? It isa 
very different thing to swim with the current 
from what it is to swim against the current, as 
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some of you have no doubt found in your 
summer recreation. If a man find himself in 
an ancestral current where there is good blood 
flowing smoothly from generation to generation 
it is not a very great credit to him if he turn 
out good and honest and pure and upright and 
noble. He could hardly help it. But sup- 
pose he is born in an ancestral line, in a 
hereditary line, where the influences have been 
bad and there has been a coming down over a 
moral declivity, if the man surrender to the in- 
fluences he will go down under the overmaster- 
ing gravitation unless some supernatural aid be 
afforded him. Now, such a person deserves 
not your execration, but your pity. Do not 
sit with the lip curled in scorn and with an as- 
sumed air of angelic innocence looking down 
upon such moral precipitation. You had 
better get down on your knees and first pray 
Almighty God for their rescue, and next thank 
the Lord that you have not been thrown under 
the wheels of that juggernaut. 

In Great Britain and in the United States, 
in every generation, there are tens of thousands 
of persons who are fully developed criminals 
and incarcerated. 1 say in every generation. 
Then, I suppose, there are tens of thousands 
of persons not found out in their criminality. 
In addition to these there are tens of thousands 
of persons who, not positively becoming crim- 
inals, nevertheless have a criminal tendency. 
Any one of all those thousands by the grace of 
God may become Christian and resist the an- 
cestral influence, and open a new chapter of 
behavior ; but the vast majority of them will 
not, and it becomes all men, professional and 
unprofessional, ministers of religion, judges of 
courts, philanthropists and Christian workers 
to recognize the fact that there are these Atlan- 
tic and Pacific surges of hereditary evil rolling 
on through the centuries. 

I say, of course, a man can resist this ten- 
dency, just as in the ancestral line mentioned 
in the first chapter of Matthew, you see in the 
same line in which there was a wicked Reho- 
boam and a desperate Manasses there afterward 
came a pious Joseph and a glorious Christ. 
But, my friends, you must recognize the fact 
that these influences go on from generation to 
generation. I am glad to know, however, 
that a river which has produced nothing but 
miasma for a hundred miles may after a while 
turn the wheels of factories and help support 
industrious and virtuous populations, and there 
are family lines which were poisoned that are 
a benediction now. At the last day it will be 
found out that there are men who have gone 
clear over into all forms of iniquity and 
plunged into utter abandonment, who, before 
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they yielded to the first temptation, resisted 
more evil than many a man who has been 
moral and upright all his life. But supposing 
now that in this age, when there are so many 
good people, that | come down into this audi- 
ence and select the very best man init. 1 do 
not mean the man who could style himself the 
best, for probably he is a hypocrite ; but I 
mean the man who before God is really the 
best. I will take you out from all your Chris- 
tian surroundings. I will take you back to 
boyhood. I will put you in a depraved home. 
I will put you in a cradle of iniquity. Who 
is that bending over that cradle? An intoxi- 
cated mother. Who is that swearing in the 
next room? Your father. The neighbors 
come in to talk, and their jokes are unclean. 
There is not in the house a Bible or a moral 
treatise, but only a few scraps of an old pic- 
torial. After a while you are old enough to get 
out of the cradle, and you are struck across the 
head for naughtiness, but never in any kindly 
manner reprimanded. After a while you are 
eld enough to go abroad, and you are sent out 
with a basket to steal. If you come home 
without any spoil you are whipped until the 
blood comes. At fifteen years of age you go 
out to fight your own battles in this world, 
which seems to care no more for you than for 
the dog that has died of a fit under the fence. 
You are kicked and cuffed and buffeted. 
Some day, rallying your courage, you resent 
some wrong. A man says, ‘* Who are you? 
I know who you are. Your father had free 
lodgings at Sing Sing. Your mother, she was 
up for drunkenness at the criminal court. Get 
out of my way, you low-lived wretch !’’ My 
brother, suppose that had been the history of 
your advent, and the history of your earlier 
surroundings. Would you have been the 
Christian man you are to-day, seated in this 
Christian assembly? I tell you nay. You 
would have been a vagabond, an outlaw, a 
murderer on the scaffold atoning for your 
crime. All these considerations ought to 
make us merciful in our dealings with the 
wandering and the lost. 

Again, I have to remark, that in our esti- 
mate of the misdoing of people who have fallen 
from high respectability and usefulness, we 
must take into consideration the conjunction 
of circumstances. In nine cases out of tena 
man who goes astray does not intend any 


positive wrong. He has trust funds. He 
risks a part of these funds in investment. He 


says, ‘‘ Now, if I should lose that investment, 
I have of my own property five times as much, 
and if this investment should go wrong I could 
easily make it up; I could five times make it 


up.’’ With that wrong reasoning, he goes on 
and makes the investment, and it does not 
turn out quite as well as he expected, and he 
makes another investment, and, strange to 
say, at the same time all his other affairs get 
entangled, and all his other resources fail, and 
his hands are tied. Now he wants to extricate 
himself. He goes a little further on in the 
wrong investment. He takes a plunge further 
ahead, for he wants to save his wife and chil- 
dren ; he wants to save his home; he wants 
to save his membership in the church. He 
takes one more plunge, and all is lost. Some 
morning at ten o'clock the bank door is not 
opened, and there is a card on the door, 
signed by an officer of the bank, indicating 
that there is trouble, and the name of the de- 
faulter or the defrauder heads the newspaper 
column, and hundreds of men say, ‘‘ Good for 
him’’; hundred of other men say, ‘‘ I’m glad 
he’s found out at last’’; hundreds of other 
men say, ‘‘ Just as I told you’’; hundreds of 
other men say, ‘‘ We couldn’t possibly have 
been tempted to do that—no conjunction of 
circumstances could ever have overthrown 
me’ ; and there is a superabundance of indig- 
nation, but no pity. The heavens full of 
lightning, but not one drop of dew. If God 
treated us as society treats that man, we would 
all have been in hell long ago! Wait for the 
alleviating circumstances. Perhaps he may 
have been the dupe of others. Before you let 
all the hounds out from their kennel to maul 
and tear that man, find out if he has been 
brought up in a commercial establishment 
where there was a wrong system of ethics 
taught ; find out whether that man has not an 
extravagant wife who is not satisfied with his 
honest earnings, and in the temptation to 
please her he has gone into that ruin into 
which enough men have fallen, and by the 
same temptation, to make a procession of 
many miles. Perhaps some sudden sickness 
may have touched his brain and his judgment 
may be unbalanced. He is wrong, he is 
awfully wrong, and he must be condemned, 
but there may be mitigating circumstances. 
Perhaps under the same temptation you might 
have fallen. The reason some men do not 
steal $200,000 is because they do not get a 
chance! Have righteous indignation you 
must about that man's conduct, but temper it 
with mercy. But you say, ‘‘I am so sorry 
that the innocent should suffer.’’ Yes, I am 
too—sorry for the widows and orphans who 
lost their all by that defalcation. I am sorry 
also for the business men, the honest business 
men, who have had their affairs all crippled by 
that defalcation. I am sorry for the venerable 
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bank president, in whom the credit of that 
bank was a matter of pride. Yes, I am sorry 
also for that man who brought all the distress ; 
sorry that he sacrificed body, mind, soul, repu- 
tation, heaven, and went into the blackness of 
darkness forever. 

You defiantly say, ‘‘ I could not be tempted 
in that way.’’ Perhaps you may be tested 
aftera while. God has a very good memory, 
and He sometimes seems to say, ‘‘ This man 
feels so strong in his innate power and good- 
ness he shall be tested ; he is so full of bitter 
invective against that unfortunate it shall be 
shown now whether he has the power to 
stand.’’ Fifteen years go by. The wheel of 
fortune turns several times, and you are ina 
crisis that you never could have anticipated. 
Now, all the powers of darkness come around 
and they chuckle, and they chatter, and they 
say, ‘‘ Aha! here is the old fellow who was so 
proud of his integrity and who bragged he 
couldn't be overthrown by temptation, and was 
so uproarious in his demonstrations of indig- 
nation at the defalcation of fifteen years ago. 
Let us see.’’ God lets the man go. God, who 
had kept that man under His protecting care, 
lets the man go and try for himself the majesty 
of his integrity. God letting the man go, the 
powers of darkness pounce upon him. I see 
you some day in your office in great excite- 
ment. One of two things you can do. Be 
honest and be pauperized and have your chil- 
dren brought home from school, your family 
dethroned in social influence. The other 
thing is, you can step a little aside from that 
which is right, you can only go just half an 
inch out of the proper path, you can only take 
a little risk, and then you have all your finances 
fair and right. You have a large property. 
You can leave a fortune for your children, and 
endow a college, and build a public library in 
your native town. You halt and wait, and 
halt and wait until your lips get white. You 
decide to risk it. Only a few strokes of the 
pen now. But oh, how your hand trembles, 
how dreadfully it trembles! The die is cast. 
By the strangest and most awful conjunction 
of circumstances any one could have imagined 
you are prostrated. Bankruptcy, commercial 
annihilation, exposure, crime. Good men 
mourn and devils hold carnivals, and you see 
your own name at the head of a newspaper col- 
umn in a whole congress of exclamation points, 
and while you are reading the anathema in the 
reportorial and editorial paragraph, it occurs 
to you how much this story is like that of the 
defalcation fifteen years ago, and a clap of 
thunder shakes the window-sill, saying, *‘ With 
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what measure you mete, it shall be measured 
to you again !’’ 

You look in another direction. There is 
nothing like an ebullition of temper to puta 
man to disadvantage. You, a man with calm 
pulses and a fine digestion and perfect health, 
cannot understand how anybody should be 
capsized in temper by an infinitesimal annoy- 
ance. You say, ‘‘I couldn’t be unbalanced 
in that way.’’ Perhaps you smile at a provo- 
cation that makes another man swear. You 
pride yourself on your imperturbability. You 
say with your manner, though you have too 
much good taste to say it with your words, ‘* I 
have a great deal more sense than that man 
has ; I have a great deal more of equipoise of 
temper than that man has; I never could 
make such a puerile exhibition of myself as 
that man has made.’’ 

My brother, you do not realize that that man 
was born with a keen nervous organization ; 
that for forty years he has been under a deplet- 
ing process ; that sickness and trouble have 
been helping to undo what was left of original 
healthfulness ; that much of his time it has 
been with him like filing saws ; that his nerves 
have come to be merely a tangle of disorders, 
and that he is the most pitiable object on earth, 
who, though he is very sick, does not look sick, 
and nobody sympathizes. Let me see. Did 
you not say that you could not be tempted to 
an ebullition of temper? Some September 
you come home from your summer watering- 
place, and you have inside, away back in your 
liver or spleen, what we call in our day 
malaria, but what the old folks called chills 
and fever. You take guinine until your ears 
are first buzzing beehives, and then roaring 
Niagaras. You take roots and herbs—you 
take everything. Youget well. But the next 
day you feel uncomfortable, and you yawn, 
and you stretch, and you shiver, and you con- 
sume, and you suffer, vexed more than you 
can tell. You cannot sleep, you cannot eat, 
you cannot bear to see anything that looks 
happy ; you go out to kick the cat that is 
asleep in the sun. Your children’s mirth was 
once music to you ; nowitisdeafening. You 
say, ‘* Boys, stop that racket !’’ You turn 
back from June to March. In the family and 
in the neighborhood your popularity is ninety- 
five per cent off. The world says, ‘*‘ What is 
the matter with that disagreeable man? What 
a woe-begone countenance! I can’t bear the 
sight of him!’’ You have got your pay at 
last—got your pay. You feel just as that man 


felt—that man for whom you had no mercy, 
and my text comes in with marvellous appro- 
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priateness, ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again !’’ 

In the study of society I have come to this 
conclusion, that the most of the people want 
to be good, but they do not exactly know how 
to make it out. They make enough good 
resolutions to lift them into angelhood. The 
vast majority of people who fall are the victims 
of circumstances ; they are captured by ambus- 
cade. If their temptations should come out 
in a regiment and fight them in a fair field they 
would go out in the strength and the triumph 
of David against Goliath. But they do not 
see the giants and they do not see the regi- 
ment. Suppose Temptation should come up 
to a man and say, “‘ Here is alcohol ; take 
three tablespoonfuls of it a day until you get 
dependent upon it ; then after that take half a 
glass three times a day until you get dependent 
upon that amount ; then go on increasing the 
amount until you are saturated from morning 
until night and from night until morning.” 
Do you suppose any man would become a 
drunkard in that way? Oh, no! Temptation 
comes and says, ‘‘ Take these bitters, take this 
nervine, take this aid to digestion, take . this 
night-cap.’’ The vast majority of men and 
women who are destroyed by opium and by 
rum first take them as medicines. In making 
up your dish of criticism in regard to them, 
take from the caster the cruet of sweet oi] and 
not the cruet of cayenne pepper. Be easy on 
them. Do you know how that physician, that 
lawyer, that journalist, became the victim of 
dissipation? Why, the physician was kept up 
night by night on professional duty. Life and 
death hovered in the balance. His nervous 
system was éxhausted. There came a time of 
epidemic, and whole families were prostrated, 
and his nervous strength was gone. He was 
all worn out in the service of the public. Now 
he must brace himself up. Now he stimu- 
lates. The life of this mother, the life of this 
child, the life of this father, the life of this 
whole family must be saved, and all these 
families must be saved, and he stimulates, and 
he does it again andagain. You may criticise 
his judgment, but remember the process. It 
was not a selfish process by which he went 
down. It was magnificent generosity through 
which he fell. That attorney at the bar for 
weeks has been standing in a poorly-ventilated 
court-room, listening to the testimony and con- 
testing in the dry technicalities of the law, and 
now the time has come for him to wind up, and 
he must plead for the life of his client, and his 
nervous system is all gone. If he fail in that 
speech his client perishes. If he have elo- 
quence enough in that hour his client is saved. 


He stimulates. He must keep up. He says, 
**I must keep up.”” Having a large practice, 
you see how he is enthralled. You may criti- 
cise his judgment, but remember the process. 
Do not be hard. That journalist has had ex- 
hausting midnight work. He has had to re- 
port speeches and orations that keep him up 
till a very late hour. He has gone with much 
exposure working up some case of crime in 
company with a detective. He sits down at 
midnight to write out his notes from a memo- 
randum scrawled on a pad under unfavorable 
circumstances. His strength is gone.  Fi- 
delity to the public intelligence, fidelity to his 
own livelihood, demands that he keep up. He 
stimulates. Again and again he does that, and 
he goes down. You may criticise his judg- 
ment in the matter, but have mercy. Re- 
member the process. Do not be hard. 

My friends, this text will: come to fulfilment 
in some cases in this world. The huntsman 
in Farmstead was shot by some unknown per- 
son, ‘Twenty years after the son of the hunts- 
man was in the same forest, and he accident- 
ally shot a man, and the man in dying said, 
**God is just. 1 shot your father just here 
twenty years ago.’’ <A bishop said to Louis 
XI. of France, ‘‘ Make an iron cage for all 
those who do not think as we do—an iron 
cage in which the captive can neither lie down 
nor stand straight up.’” It was fashioned— 
the awful instrument of punishment. After 
a while the bishop offended Louis XI., and for 
fourteen years he was in that same cage, and 
could neither lie down nor stand up. Itisa 
poor rule that won't work both ways. ‘‘ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,’’ 

Oh, my friends, let us be resolved to scold 
less and pray more. That which in the Bible 
is used as the symbol of all gracious influences 
is the dove, not the porcupine. We may so 
unskilfully manage the lifeboat that we shall 
run down those whom we want to rescue. 
The first preparation for Christian usefulness is 
warm-hearted common sense, practical sym- 
pathy for those whom we want to save. What 
headway will we make in the judgment, if in 
this world we have been hard on those who 
have gone astray? What headway will you 
and I make in the last great judgment when 
we must’ have mercy or perish? The Bible 
says, ‘‘ They shall have judgment without 
mercy that showed no mercy.’’ I see the 
scribes of heaven looking up into the face of 
such a man, saying, ‘‘ What, you plead for 
mercy—you, who in all your life never had 
any mercy on your fellows! Don’t you re- 
member how hard you were in your opinions 
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of those who were astray? Don’t you remem- 
ber when you ought to have given a helping 
hand you employed a hard heel? Mercy? 
You must misspeak yourself when you plead 
for mercy here. Mercy for others, but no 
mercy for you. Look,’’ say the scribes of 
heaven, ‘‘look at that inscription over the 
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throne of judgment, the throne of God's judg- 
ment. See it coming out letter by letter, word 
by word, sentence by sentence, until your 
startled vision reads it and your remorseful 
spirit appropriates it, ‘ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again, De- 
part, ye cursed !’’’ 


THE BIBLE: THE KING OF BOOKS. 


DELIVERED AT LakEsIDE, Onto, Sunpay Mornine, Aveust 1, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ The statutes of the Lord are 
right.’’—Psam xix. 8. 


Old books go out of date. When they were 
written they discussed questions which were 
being discussed ; they struck at wrongs which 
had long ago ceased, or advocated institutions 
which excite not our interest. Were they 
books of history, the facts have been gathered 
from the imperfect mass, better classified and 
more lucidly presented. Were they books of 
poetry, they were interlocked with wild myth- 
ologies which have gone up from the face of 
the earth like mists at sunrise. Were they 
books of morals, civilization will not sit at the 
feet of barbarism ; neither do we want Sappho, 
Pythagoras, and Tully to teach us morals. 
What do the masses of the people care now for 
the pathos of Simonides, or the sarcasm of 
Menander, or the gracefulness of Philemon, or 
the wit of Aristophanes? Even the old books 
we have left, with a few exceptions, have but 
very little effect on our times. Books are 
human ; they have a time to be born; they 
are fondled ; they grow in strength ; they have 
a middle life of usefulness. Then comes old 
age ; they totter and they die. Many of the 
national libraries are merely the cemeteries of 
dead books. Some of them lived flagitious 
lives and died deaths of ignominy. Some 
were virtuous and accomplished a glorious 
mission. Some went into the ashes through 
inquisitorial fires. Some found their funeral 
pile in sacked and plundered cities. Some 
were neglected and died as foundlings at the 
door of science. Some expired in the author’s 
study ; others in the publisher's hands. Ever 
and anon there comes into your possession an 
old book, its author forgotten and its usetul- 
ness done, and with leathern lips it seems to 
say, ‘‘I wish I were dead.’’ Monuments 
have been raised over poets and philanthropists. 
Would that some tall shaft might be erected in 
honor of the world’s buried books, The 


world’s authors would make pilgrimage there- 
to, and poetry and literature and science and 
religion would consecrate it with their tears, 

Not so with one old book. It started in the 
world’s infancy. It grew under theocracy and 
monarchy. It withstood storms of fire. It 
grew under prophet’s mantle and under the 
fisherman’s coat of the apostles. In Rome 
and Ephesus, and Jerusalem and Patmos, 
tyranny issued edicts against it and infidelity 
put out the tongue and Mohammedanism from 
its mosques hurled its anathemas, but the old 
Bible lived. It crossed the British Channel 
and was greeted by Wickliffe and James I. It 
crossed the Atlantic and struck Plymouth 
Rock, until, like that of Horeb, it gushed with 
blessedness. Churches and asylums have 
gathered all along its way, ringing their bell 
and stretching out their hands of blessing, and 
every Sabbath there are ten thousand heralds 
of the cross with their hands on this open, 
grand, free old English Bible. But it will not 
have accomplished its mission until it has 
climbed the icy mountains of Greenland, until 
it has gone over the granite cliffs of China, un- 
til it has thrown its glow amid the Australian 
mines, until it has scattered its gems among 
the diamond districts of Brazil, and all thrones 
shall be gathered into one throne, and all 
crowns by the fires of revolution shall be 
melted into one crown, and this book shall at 
the very gate of heaven have waved in the ran- 
somed empires—not until then will this glori- 
ous Bible have accomplished its mission. 

In carrying out, then, the idea of my text— 
** the statutes of the Lord are right’’—I shall 
show you that the Bible is right in authentica- 
tion, that it is right in style, that it is right in 
doctrine, that it is right in its effects. Can 
you doubt the authenticity of the Scriptures? 
There is not so much evidence that Walter 
Scott wrote ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,’’ not so 
much evidence that Shakespeare wrote ‘* Ham- 
let,’’ not so much evidence that John Milton 
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wrote ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ as there is evidence 
that the Lord God Almighty by the prophets, 
evangelists, and apostles wrote this book. 

Suppose a book now to be written which 
came in conflict with a great many things and 
was written by bad men or impostors, how 
long would such a book stand? It would be 
scouted by everybody. And I say if that Bible 
had been an imposition—if it had not been 
written by the men who said they wrote it—if 
it had been a mere collection of falsehoods, do 
you not suppose that it would have been im- 
mediately rejected by the people? If Job and 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and Paul and Peter and 
John were impostors, they would have been 
scouted by generations and nations. If that 
Book has come down through fires of centuries 
without a scar, it is because there is nothing in 
it destructible. How near have they come to 
destroying the Bible? When they began their 
opposition there were two or three thousand 
copies of it. Now there are two hundred 
millions, as far as I can calculate. These 
Bible truths, notwithstanding all the opposition, 
have gone into all languages—into the philoso- 
phic Greek, the flowing Italian, the graceful 
German, the passionate French, the picturesque 
Indian, and the exhaustless Anglo-Saxon, 
Under the painter's pencil the birth and the 
crucifixion and the resurrection glow on the 
walls of palaces, or under the engraver’s knife 
speak from the mantel of the mountain cabin, 
while stones, touched by the sculptor’s chisel, 
start up into preaching apostles and ascending 
martyrs. Now, do you not suppose if that 
book had been an imposition and a falsehood 
it would have gone down under these ceaseless 
fires of upposition ? 

Further, suppose that there was a great 
pestilence going over the earth, hundreds of 
thousands of men were dying of that pesti- 
lence, and some one should find a medicine 
that cured ten thousand people, would not 
everybody acknowledge that that must be a 
good medicine? Why, some one would say, 
‘*Do you deny it? There have been ten 
thousand people cured by it!’”’ I simply state 
the fact that there have been hundreds of 
thousands of Christian men and women who 
say they have felt the truthfulness of that Book 
and its power in their souls. It has cured 
them of the worst leprosy that ever came down 
on our earth—namely, the leprosy of sin ; and 
if I can point you to multitudes who say they 
have felt the power of that cure, are you not 
reasonable enough to acknowledge the fact 
that there must be some power in the medi- 
cine? Will you take the evidence of millions 
of patients who have been cured, or will you 
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take the evidence of the sceptic who stands 
aloof and confesses that he never took the 
medicine ? 

The Bible intimates that there was a city 
called Petra built out of solid rock. Infidelity 
scoffed at it. ‘‘ Where is your city of Petra ?”’ 
Buckhardt and Laborde went forth in their ex- 
plorations, and they came upon that very city. 
The mountains stand around like giants guard- 
ing the tomb where the city is buried. They 
find a street in that city six miles long, where 
once flashed imperial pomp, and which echoed 
with the laughter of light hearted mirth on its 
way to the theatre. On temples fashioned out 
of colored stones—some of which have blushed 
into the crimson of the rose, and some of 
which have darkened into the blue of the sky, 
and some of which have paled into the white- 
ness of the lily—aye, on column and pediment 
and entablature and statuary, God writes the 
truth of that Bible. 

The Bible says that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed by fire and brimstone. ‘‘ Ab- 
surd.’’ Infidels year after year said, ‘‘ It is 
positively absurd that they could have been de- 
stroyed by brimstone. There is nothing in 
the elements to cause such a shower of death 
as that.’’ Lieutenant Lynch—I think he was 
the first man who went out on the discovery, 
but he has been followed by many others— 
Lieutenant Lynch went out in exploration and 
came to the Dead Sea, which, by a convulsion 
of nature, has overflowed the place where the 
cities once stood. He sank his fathoming line 
and brought up from the bottom of the Dead 
Sea great masses of sulphur, remnants of that 
very tempest that swept Sodom and Gomorrah 
to ruin. Who was right—the Bible that an- 
nounced the destruction of those cities, or the 
sceptics who for ages scoffed at it ? 

The Bible says there was a city called 
Nineveh and that it was three days’ journey 
around it, and that it should be destroyed by 
fire and water. ‘‘ Absurd,’’ cried out hun- 
dreds of voices for many years, *‘ no such city 
was ever built that it would take you three 
days’ journey to go around. Beside, it could 
not be destroyed by fire and water ; they are 
antagonistic elements.’’ But Layard, Botta, 
Bononi, and Keith go out, and by their ex- 
plorations they find that city of Nineveh, and 
they tell us that by their own experiment it is 
three days’ journey around (according to the 
old estimate of a day’s journey), and that it 
was literally destroyed by fire and water—two 
antagonistic elements—a part of the city having 
been inundated by the river Tigris (the brick 
material in those times being dried clay instead 
of burned), while in other parts they find the 
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‘remains of the fire in heaps of charcoal that 
have been excavated and in the calcined slabs 
of gypsum. Who was right—the Bible or in- 
fidelity ? 

Moses intimated that they had vineyards in 
Egypt. ‘‘ Absurd,’’ cried hundreds of voices, 
** you can’t raise grapes in Egypt ; or, if you 
can, it is a very great exception that you can 
raise them.’’ But the traveller goes down, 
and in the underground vaults of Eilithya he 
finds painted on the wall all the process of 
tending the vines and treading out the grapes. 
It is all there, familiarly sketched by people 
who evidently knew all about it and saw it all 
about them every day; and in those under- 
ground vaults there are vases still encrusted 
with the settlings of the wine. You see the 
vine did grow in Egypt, whether it grows there 
now or not. 

Thus you see that while God wrote the 
Bible, at the same time He wrote this com- 
mentary that ‘‘the statutes of the Lord are 
right’’ on leaves of rock and shell, bound in 
clasps of metal and lying on mountain tables 
and in the jewelled vase of the sea. In au- 
thenticity and in genuineness ‘‘ the statutes of 
the Lord are right.’’ 

Again, the Bible is right in style. I know 
there are a great many people who think it is 
merely a collection of genealogical tables and 
dry facts. That is because they do not know 
how to read the book. You take up the most 
interesting novel that was ever written, and if 
you commence at the four hundredth page 
to-day, and to-morrow at the three hundredth, 
and the next day at the first page, how much 
sense or interest would you gather from it? 
Yet that is the very process to which the 
Bible is subjected every day. An angel from 
heaven, reading the Bible in that way, could 
not understand it. The Bible, like all other 
palaces, has a door by which to enter and a 
door by which to go out. Genesis is the door 
to go in, and Revelation the door to go out. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle are merely 
letters written, folded up, and sent by postmen 
to the different churches. Do you read other 
letters the way you read Paul’s letters? Sup- 
pose you get a business letter, and you know 
that in it there are important financial propo- 
sitions, do you read the last page first and then 
one line of the third page and another of the 
second and another of the first? No; you 
begin with ‘‘ Dear Sir’’ and end with ‘‘ Yours 
truly.”’ Now, here is a letter written from the 
throne of God to our lost world ; it is full of 
magnificent hopes and propositions, and we 
dip in here and there and we know nothing 
about it. Beside that, people read the Bible 
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when they cannot do anything else. It isa 
dark day and they do not feel well, and they 
do not go to business, and after lounging 
about awhile they pick up the Bible—their 
mind refuses to enjoy the truth. Or they 
come home weary from the store or shop, and 
they feel, if they do not say, it is a dull book. 
While the Bible is to be read on stormy days 
and while your head aches, it is also to be read 
in the sunshine, and when your nerves, like 
harp-strings, thrum the song of health. While 
your vision is clear, walk in this paradise of 
truth, and while your mental appetite is good 
pluck these clusters of grace. 

I am fascinated with the conciseness of this 
book. Every word is packed full of truth. 
Every sentence is double-barrelled. Every 
paragraph is like an old banyan tree with a 
hundred roots and a hundred branches, It is 
a great arch; pull out one stone and it all 
comes down. There has never been a pearl- 
diver who could gather up one half of the 
treasures in any verse. John Halsebach, of 
Vienna, for twenty-one years, every Sabbath 
expounded to his congregation the first chapter 
of the Book of Isaiah, and yet did not get 
through with it. Nine tenths of all the good 
literature of this age is merely the Bible 
diluted. 

Goethe, the admired of all sceptics, had the 
wall of his house at Weimar covered with re- 
ligious maps and pictures. Milton’s ‘* Paradise 
Lost’’ is part of the Bible in blank verse. 
Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered’’ is borrowed 
from the Bible. Spenser’s writings are imita- 
tions of the parables. John Bunyan saw ina 
dream only what St. John had before seen in 
apocalyptic vision. Macaulay crowns his most 
gigantic sentences with Scripture quotations. 
Through Addison’s ‘* Spectator’’ there glances 
in and out the stream that broke from the 
throne of God clear as crystal. Walter Scott’s 
best characters are Bible men and women un- 
der differentnames. Meg Merrilies, the Witch 
of Endor. 
Jezebel. Hobbes stole from this castle of 
truth the weapons wiih which he afterward as- 
saulted it. Lord Byron caught the ruggedness 
and majesty of his style from the prophecies. 
The writings of Pope are saturated with Isaiah, 
and he finds his most successful theme in the 
Messiah. The poets Thomson and Jonson 
dipped their pens in the style of the inspired 
Orientals ; Thomas Carlyle is only a splendid 
distortion of Ezekiel ; and wandering through 
the lanes and parks of this imperial domain of 
Bible truth, I find all the great American, 
English, German, Spanish, Italian poets, 
painters, orators, and rhetoricians. 
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THE BIBLE: THE 


Where is there in the world of poetic de- 
scription anything like Job’s champing, neigh- 
ing, pawing, lightning-footed, thunder-necked 
war-horse? Dryden’s, Milton’s, Cowper’s 
tempests are very tame compared with David’s 
storm that wrecks the mountains of Lebanon 
and shivers the wilderness of Kadish. Why, 
it seems as if to the feet of these Bible writers 
the mountains brought all their gems and the 
seas all their pearls, and the gardens all their 
frankincense, and the spring all its blossoms, 
and the harvests all their wealth, and heaven all 
its grandeur, and eternity all its stupendous 
realities, and that since then poets and orators 
and rhetoricians have been drinking from ex- 
hausted fountains and searching for diamonds 
in a realm utterly rifled and ransacked. 

This Book is the hive of all sweetness, It 
is the armory of all well-tempered weapons. 
It is the tower containing the crown jewels of 
the universe. It is the lamp that kindles all 
other lights. It is the home of all majesties 
and splendors. It is the marriage ring that 
unites the celestial and the terrestrial, while all 
the clustering white-robed denizens of the sky 
hovering around rejoice at the nuptials. This 
Book—it is the wreath into which are twisted 
all garlands ; it is the song into which are 
struck all harmonies ; it is the river into which 
are poured all the great tides of hallelujah ; it 
is the firmament in which suns and moon and 
stars and constellations and galaxies and im- 
mensities and universes and eternities wheel 
and blaze and triumph. Where is the young 
man’s soul with any music in it that is not 
stirred with Jacob’s lament, or Nahum’s dirge, 
or Habakkuk’s dithyrambic, or Paul’s march 
of the resurrection, or John’s anthem, where the 
elders with doxology on their faces respond to 
the trumpet blast of the archangel as he stands 
with one foot on the sea and the other foot on 
the land, swearing by Him that liveth forever 
and ever that time shall be no longer ? 

I am also amazed at the variety of this Book. 
Mind you, not contradiction or collision, but 
variety. Just as in the song you have the basso 
and alto and soprano and tenor—they are not 
in collision with each other, but come in to 
make up the harmony—-so it is in this Book, 
there are different parts of this great song of 
redemption. The prophet comes and _ takes 
one part, and the patriarch another part, and 
the evangelist another part, and the apostles 
another part, and yet they all come into the 
grand harmony—the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. If God had inspired men of the same 
temperament to write this Book it might have 
been monotonous ; but David and Isaiah and 
Peter and Job and Ezekiel and Paul and John 
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were men of different temperaments, and so, 
when God inspired them to write, they wrote 
in their own style. 

God prepared the Book for all classes of 
people. For instance, little children would 
read the Bible, and God knew that, so He 
allows Matthew and Luke to write sweet stories 
about Christ with the doctors of the law, 
Christ at the well, and Christ at the cross, so 
that any little child can understand them. 
Then God knew that the aged people would 
want to read the Book, and so He allows Solo- 
mon to compact a world of wisdom in that 
book of Proverbs. God knew that the his- 
torian would want to read it, so He allows 
Moses to give the plain statement of the Penta- 
teuch. God knew that the poet would want 
to read it, and so He allows Job to picture the 
heavens as a curtain ; and Isaiah the moun- 
tains as weighed in a balance, and the waters as 
held in the hollow of the Omnipotent hand, 
and God touched David until in the latter part 
of the Psalms he gathers a great choir standing 
in galleries above each other—beasts and men 
in the first gallery; above them, hills and 
mountains ; above them, fire and hail and 
tempest ; above them sun and moon and stars 
of light; and then on the highest gallery 
arrays the hosts of angels ; and then standing 
before this great choir, reaching from the 
depths of earth to the heights of heaven, like 
the leader of a great orchestra, he lifts his 
hands crying, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord ;” 
and all earthly creatures in their song, and 
mountains with their moving cedars, and tem- 
pests in their thunder, and rattling hail, and 
stars on all their trembling harps of light, and 
angels on their thrones respond in magnificent 
acclaim, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord, let everything 
that hath breath praise ye the Lord.”’ 

God knew that the pensive and complaining 
world would want to read it, and so He in- 
spires Jeremiah to write, ‘‘ Oh, that my head 
were waters and mine eyes fountains of tears !’’ 
God knew that the lovers of the wild, the 
romantic, and the strange would want to read 
it, so He lets Ezekiel write of mysterious rolls 
and winged creatures and flying wheels of fire. 
God prepared it for all zones—for the arctic 
and the tropics as well as for the temperate 
zone. Cold-blooded Greenlanders would find 
much to interest them, and the tanned inhab- 
itants at the equator would find his passionate 
nature boil with the vehemence of heavenly 
truth, The Arabian would read it on his 
dromedary; and the Laplander, seated on his 
swift sled, and the herdsman of Holland guard- 
ing the cattle in the grass, and the Swiss girl 
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reclining amid the Alpine crags. Oh, when I 
see that the Bible is suited in style, exactly 
suited to all ages, to all conditions, to all 
lands, I cannot help repeating the conclusion 
of my text, ‘‘ The statutes of the Lord are 
right’’! 

I remark again: The Bible is right in its 
doctrines. Man, a sinner, Christ, a Saviour— 
the two doctrines. Man must come down— 
his pride, his self-righteousness, his worldli- 
ness. Christ, the anointed, must go up. If 
it had not been for the setting forth of the 
atonement, Moses would never have described 
the creation; prophets would not have pre- 
dicted ; apostles would not have preached. It 
seems to me as if Jesus in the Bible were stand- 
ing on a platform in a great amphitheatre, and 
as if the prophets were behind Him, throwing 
light forward on His sacred person, and as if 
the apostles and evangelists stood before Him, 
like footlights, throwing up their light into His 
blessed countenance, and then as if all the 
earth and heaven were the applauding auditory. 
The Bible speaks of Pisgah and Carmel and 
Sinai, but makes all mountains bow down to 
Calvary. The flocks led over the Judean hills 
were emblems ot ‘‘the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world,’’ and the 
lion leaping out of its Jair was an emblem of 
‘the lion of Judah's tribe.’’ I will in my 
next breath recite to you the most wonderful 
sentence ever written, ‘‘ This is a faithful say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.’’ 
No wonder that when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem, heaven sympathized with earth and a 
wave of joy dashed clean over the battlements 
and dripped upon the shepherds in the words, 
‘* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will] toward men.’’ In my next 
sentence every word weighs a ton: ‘‘ God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ Show 
me any other book with such a doctrine—so 
high, so deep, so vast. 

Again: the Bible is right in its effects. I 
do not care where you put the Bible, it just 
suits the place. You put it in the hand ofa 
man seriously concerned about his soul. I 
see people often giving to the serious soul this 
and that book. It may be very well, but there 
is no book like the Bible. He reads the com- 
mandments and pleads to the indictment, 
** Guilty.’’ He takes up the Psalms of David 
and says, “‘ They just describe my feelings.’’ 
He flies to good works. Paul startles him out 
of that by the announcement, ‘‘ A man is not 
justified by works.’’* He falls back in his dis- 
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couragement The Bible starts him up with 
the sentence, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife: Grieve 
not the Spirit. Flee the wrath to come.”’ 
Then the man in despair begins to cry out, 
‘* What shall I do? Where shall I go?’’ and 
a voice reaches him saying, ‘‘ Come unto Me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’’ 

Take this Bible and place it in the hands of 
men in trouble. Is there anybody here in 
trouble? Ah, I might better ask are there any 
here who have never been in trouble? Put 
this Bible in the hands of the troubled. You 
find that as some of the best berries grow on 
the sharpest thorns, so some of the sweetest 
consolations of the Gospel grow on the most 
stinging afflictions. You thought that Death 
had grasped your child. Oh, no! It was 
only the heavenly shepherd taking a Jamb out 
of the cold. Christ bent over you as you held 
the child in your lap, and putting His arms 
gently around the little one said, ‘‘ Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

Put the Bible in the school. Palsied be the 
hand that would take the Bible from the col- 
lege and the school. Educate only a man’s 
head and you make him an infidel. Educate 
only a man’s heart and you make him a 
fanatic. Educate them both together and you 
have the noblest work of God. An educated 
mind without moral principle is a ship without 
a helm, a rushing rail-train without brakes or 
reversing rod to control the speed. 

Put the Bible in the family. 
on the table, an unlimited power. Polygamy 
and unscriptural divorce are prohibited. 
Parents are kind and faithful, children polite 
and obedient. Domestic sorrows lessened by 
being divided, joys increased by being multi- 
plied. O father, O mother, take down that 
long-neglected Bible and read it yourselves, 
and let your children read it. 

Put the Bible on the rail-train and on ship- 
board till all parts of this land and all other 
lands shall have its illumination. This hour 
there rises the yell of heathen worship, and in 
the face of this day’s sun smokes the blood of 
human sacrifice. Give them the Bible. Un- 
bind that wife from the funeral pyre, for no 
other sacrifice is needed since the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 

I am preaching this sermon because there 
are so many who would have you believe that 
the Bible is an outlandish book and obsolete. 
It is fresher and more intense than any book 
that yesterday came out of the great publishing 
houses. Make it your guide in life and your 
pillow in death. 

After the battle of Richmond a dead soldier 
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THE MIDNIGHT REVEL. 


was found with his hand lying on the open 
Bible. The summer insects had eaten the 
flesh from the hand, but the skeleton finger 
lay on these words: ‘‘ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, Thy 
rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” Yes, 
this book will become in your last days, when 
you turn away from all other books, a solace 
for yoursoul. Perhaps it will be your mother’s 
Bible, perhaps the one given you on your wed- 
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ding day, its cover now worn out and its leaf 
faded with age ; its bright promises will flash 
upon the opening gates of heaven. 


‘* How precious is the Book divine, 
By inspiration given ; 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven. 


‘* This lamp, through all the tedious night 
Of life, shall guide our way, 
Till we behold the clearer light 
Of an eternal day.”’ 


THE MIDNIGHT REVEL. 


DELIVERED BEFORE AN OpEN-AIR MEETING, HELD AT Monona, Wisconsin, SunpAY Mornine, 
Aveust 8, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ In that night was Belshazzar, the 
King of the Chaldeans, slain,’’—Danret v. 30. 


Feasting has been known in all ages. It 
was one of the most exciting times in English 
history when Queen Elizabeth visited Lord 
Leicester at Kenilworth Castle. The moment 
of her arrival was considered so important that 
all the clocks of the castle were stopped, so 
that the hands might point to that one moment 
as being the most significant of all. She was 
greeted to the gate with floating islands, and 
torches, and the thunder of cannon, and fire- 
works that set the night ablaze, and a great 
burst of music that lifted the whole scene into 
perfect enchantment. Then she was intro- 
duced in a dining-hall the luxuries of which 
astonished the world ; four hundred servants 
waited upon the guests; the entertainment 
cost five thousand dollars each day. Lord 
Leicester made that great supper in Kenilworth 
Castle. 

Cardinal Wolsey entertained the French 
ambassadors at Hampton Court. The best 
cooks in all the land prepared for the banquet ; 
purveyors went out and travelled all the king- 
dom over to find spoils for the table. The 
time came. The guests were kept during the 
day hunting in the king’s park, so that their 
appetites might be keen, and then in the even- 
ing, to the sound of the trumpeters, they were 
introduced into a hall hung with silk and 
cloth-of gold, and there were tables aglitter 
with imperial plate, and laden with the rarest 
of meats, and ablush with the costliest of 
wines ; and when the second course of the 
feast came it was found that the articles of food 
had been fashioned into the shape of men, 
birds, and beasts, and groups dancing, and 
jousting parties riding against each other with 


lances. Lords and princes and ambassadors 
out of cups filled to the brim drank the health 
first to the King of England, and next to the 
King of France. Cardinal Wolsey prepared 
that great supper in Hampton Court. 

But my text takes us to a more exciting ban- 
quet. Night was about to come down upon 
Babylon. The shadows of her two hundred 
and fifty towers began to lengthen. The Eu- 
phrates rolled on, touched by the fiery splen- 
dors of the setting sun ; and gates of brass, 
burnished and glittering, opened and shut like 
doors of flame. The hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, wet with heavy dew, began to pour from 
starlit flowers and dripping leaf a fragrance for 
many miles around. The streets and squares 
were lighted for dance, and frolic, and prom- 
enade. The theatres and galleries of art in: 
vited the wealth, and pomp, and grandeur of 
the city to rare entertainments. Scenes of riot 
and wassail were mingled in every street ; and 
godless mirth and outrageous excess and splen- 
did wickedness came to the King’s palace to do 
their mightiest deeds of darkness. 

A royal feast to-night at the King’s palace ! 
Rushing up to the gates are chariots uphol- 
stered with precious cloths from Dedan, and 
drawn by fire-eyed horses from Togarmah, 
that rear and neigh in the grasp of the chariot- 
eers ; while a thousand lords dismount, and 
women dressed in all the splendor of Syrian 
emerald, and the color blending of agate, and 
the chasteness of coral, and the sombre glory 
of Tyrian purple, and princely embroideries 
brought from afar by camels across the desert 
and by ships of Tarshish across thesea. Open 
wide the gates and let the guests come in! 
The chamberlains and cup-bearers are all 
ready. Hark to the rustle of the silks and to 
the caro] of the music! See the blaze of the 
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jewels! Lift the banners ! 
Clap the cymbals! Blow the trumpets! Let 
the night go by with songs, and dance, and 
ovation ; and let that Babylonish tongue be 
palsied that will not say, ‘‘ Oh, King Belshaz- 
zar, live forever !’’ 

Ah, my friends! it was not any common 
banquet to which these great people came. All 
parts of the earth had sent their richest viands 
to that table. Brackets and chandeliers flashed 
their light upon tankards of burnished gold. 
Fruits, ripe and luscious, in baskets of silver 
entwined with leaves, plucked from royal con- 
servatories. Vases inlaid with emerald and 
ridged with exquisite traceries, filled with nuts 
that were threshed from forests of distant lands. 
Wine brought from the royal vats, foaming in 
the decanter and bubbling in the chalices. 
Tufts of cassia and frankincense wafting their 
sweetness from wall and table. Gorgeous 
banners unfolding in the breeze that came 
through the opened window, bewitched with 
the perfume of hanging gardens. Fountains 
rising up from enclosures of ivory in jets of 
crystal, to fall in clattering rain of diamonds 
and pearls. Statues of mighty men looking 
down from niches in the wall upon crowns and 
shields brought from subdued empires. Idols 
of wonderful work standing on pedestals of 
precious stones. Embroideries stooping about 
the windows and wrapping pillars of cedar, 
and drifting on floor inlaid with ivory and 
agate. Music, mingling the thrum of harps, 
and the clash of cymbals, and the blast of 
trumpets in one wave of transport that went 
rippling along the wall and breathing among 
the garlands, and pouring down the corridors, 
and thrilling the souls of a thousand banquet- 
ers. The signal is given, and the lords and 
ladies, the mighty men and women of the land, 
come around the table. Pour out the wine ! 
Let foam and bubble kiss the rim! Hoist 
every one his cup and drink to the sentiment : 
‘Qh, King Belshazzar, live forever !’’ Be- 
starred headband and carcanet of royal beauty 
gleam to the uplifted chalices, as again and 
again and again they areemptied. Away with 
care from the palace! Tear royal dignity to 


tatters! Pour out more wine! Give us more 
light, wilder music, sweeter perfume! Lord 
shouts to lord, captain ogles to captain. Gob- 


lets clash, decanters rattle. There come in 
the obscene song, and the drunken hiccough, 
and the slavering lip, and the guffaw of idiotic 
laughter, bursting from the lips of princes, 
flushed, reeling, bloodshot; while, mingling 
with .it all, I hear, ‘*‘ Huzza, huzza, for great 
Belshazzar !’’ 

What is that on the plastering of the wall ? 
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Is it a spirit ? 
The music stops. 
nerveless grasp. 


Is it a phantom? Is it God? 

The goblets fall from the 
There isa thrill. There is 
a start. There is a thousand-voiced shriek of 
horror. Let Daniel be brought in to read 
that writing. He comes in. He reads it: 
“* Weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing.’’ Meanwhile the Assyrians, who for two 
years had been laying a siege to that city, took 
advantage of that carousal and came in, I 
hear the feet of the conquerors on the palace 
stairs. Massacre rushes in with a thousand 
gleaming knives. Death bursts upon the 
scene ; and I shut the door of that banquet- 
ing hall, for I do not want to look. There is 
nothing there but torn banners, and broken 
wreaths, and the slush of upset tankards, and 
the blood: of murdered women, and the kicked 
and tumbled carcass of a dead king. For ‘‘ in 
that night was Belshazzar slain.’’ 

‘I learn from this that when God writes 
anything on the wall a man had better read it 
as itis. Daniel did not misinterpret or modify 
the handwriting on the wall. It is all foolish- 
ness to expect a minister of the Gospel to 
preach always things that the people like or the 
people choose. What shall I preach to you 
to-day? Shall I tell you of the dignity of 
human nature? Shall I tell you of the won- 
ders that our race has accomplished? ‘‘ Oh, 
no !’’ you say, ‘‘ tell me the message that came 
from God.” Iwill. If there is any hand- 
writing on the wall it is this lesson : ‘‘ Repent ; 
accept of Christ and be saved.’’ I might talk 
of a great many other things, but that is the 
message, and so I declare it. Jesus never flat- 
tered those to whom He preached. He said to 
those who did wrong and who were offensive 
in His sight, ‘‘ Ye generation of vipers! ye 
whited sepulchres! how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’? Paul the Apostle 
preached before a man who was not ready to 
hear him preach, What subject did he take? 
Did he say, ‘‘ Oh, you are a very good man, a 
very fine man, a very noble man’? No; he 
preached of righteousness to a man who was 
unrighteous ; of temperance to a man who 
was the victim of bad appetites ; of the judg-’ 
ment to come toa man who was unfit for it. 
So we must, always declare the message that 
happens to come to us. Daniel must read it 
as itis. A minister preached before James I. 
of England, who was James VI. of Scotland. 
What subject did he take? The King was 
noted all over the world for being unsettled 
and wavering in his ideas. What did the min- 


ister preach about to this man who was James 
I. of England and James VI. of Scotland? 
He took for his text James 1 
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wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with 
the wind and tossed.’” Hugh Latimer offended 
the King by asermon he preached, and the 
King said, ‘‘ Hugh Latimer, come and apol- 
ogize.’’ ‘‘I will,” said Hugh Latimer. So 
the day was appointed, and the King’s chapel 
was full of lords and dukes and the mighty 
men and women of the country, for Hugh 
Latimer was to apologize. He began his ser- 
mon by saying, ‘‘ Hugh Latimer, bethink 
thee! Thou art in the presence of thine 
earthly king, who can destroy thy body. But 
bethink thee, Hugh Latimer, that thou art in 
the presence of the King of heaven and earth, 
who can destroy both body and soul in hell 
fire. Oh, King, cursed be thy crimes !’’ 

Another lesson that comes to us is that there 
is a great difference between the opening of 
the banquet of sin and its close. Young 
man, if you had looked in upon the banquet 
in the first few hours you would have wished 
you had been invited there and could sit at the 
feast. ‘‘ Oh, the grandeur of Belshazzar’s 
feast !’’ you would have said ; but you look in 
at the close of the banquet, and your blood 
curdles with horror. The King of Terrors has 
there a ghastlier banquet; human blood is 
the wine and dying groans are the music. Sin 
has made itself a king in the earth. It has 
crowned itself. It has spread a banquet. It 
invites all the world to come to it. It has 
hung in its banqueting-hall the spoils of all 
kingdoms and the banners of all nations. It 
has gathered from all music. It has strewn 
from its wealth the tables, and floors, and 
arches. And yet how often is that banquet 
broken up, and how horrible is its end! Ever 
and anon there is a handwriting on the wall. 
A king falls. A greatculprit is arrested. The 
knees of wickedness knock together. God's 
judgment, like an armed host, breaks in upon 
the banquet, and ‘‘that night is Belshazzar, 
the King of the Chaldeans, slain.’’ 

Here is a young man who says, ‘‘ I cannot 
see why they make such a fuss about the in- 
toxicating cup. Why, it is exhilarating. It 
makes me feel well. I can talk better, think 
I cannot see why people 
have such a prejudice againstit.’’ A few years 
pass on, and he wakes up and finds himself in 
the clutches of an evil habit which he tries to 
break but cannot; and he cries out, ‘‘O 
Lord God, help me!’’ It seems as though 
God would not hear his prayer, and in an 
agony of body and soul he cries out, ‘‘ It 
biteth like a serpent and it stingeth like an 
adder.’’ How bright it was at the start! how 
black it was at the last ! 

Here is a man Who begins to read French 


novels, ‘‘ They are so charming,”’ he says ; 
‘**T will go out and see for myself whether all 
these things are so.’ He opens the gate of a 
sinful life. He goes in. A sinful sprite meets 
him with her wand. She waves her wand, and 
it is all enchantment. Why, it seems as if the 
angels of God have poured out phials of per- 
fume in the atmosphere. As he walks on he 
finds the hills becoming more radiant with 
foliage and the ravines more resonant with 
falling water. Oh, what a charming land- 
scape he sees! But that sinful sprite with her 
wand meets him again ; but now she reverses 
the wand, and all the enchantment is gone. 
The cup is full of poison. The fruit turns to 
ashes. ll the leaves of the bower are forked- 
tongued hissing serpents. The flowing foun- 
tains fall back in a dead pool, stenchful with 
corruption, The luring songs become curses 
and screams of demoniac laughter. Lost 
spirits gather about him, and feel for his 
heart, and beckon him on with, ‘‘ Hail, 
brother! Hail, blasted spirit, hail!’’ He 
tries to get out. He comes to the front door 
where he entered and tries to push it back, 
but the door turns against him ; and in the 
jar of that shutting door he hears these words, 
‘* This night is Belshazzar, the King of the 
Chaldeans, slain.’’ Sin may open bright as the 
morning ; it closes dark as the night. 

I learn further from this subject that 
Death sometimes breaks in upon a banquet, 
Why did he not go down to the prisons in 
Babylon? There were people there that 
would like to have died. I suppose there were 
men and women in torture in that city who 
would have welcomed death. But he comes 
to the palace; and just at the time when the 
mirth is dashing to the tip-top pitch Death 
breaks in at the banquet. We have often seen 
the same thing illustrated. Here is a young 
man just come from college. He is kind. 
He is loving. He is enthusiastic. He is elo- 
quent. By one spring he may bound to 
heights toward which many men have been 
struggling for years. A profession opens be- 
fore him. He is established in the law. His 
friends cheer him. Eminent men encourage 
him. After awhile you may see him standing 
in the American Senate or moving a popular 
assemblage by his eloquence as trees are moved 
in a whirlwind. Some night he retires early. 
A fever is on him. Delirium, like a reckless 
charioteer, seizes the reins of his intellect. 
Father and mother stand by and see the tides 
of life going out to the great ocean. The 
banquet is coming to anend. ‘The lights of 
thought, and mirth, and eloquence are being 
extinguished. The garlands are snatched from 
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the brow. Death at the 
banquet ! 

We saw the same thing on a larger scale il- 
lustrated at the last war in this country. Our 
whole nation had been sitting at a national 
banquet—North, South, East, and West. 
What grain was there but we grew it on our 
hills? What invention was there but our 
rivers must turn the new wheel and rattle the 
strange shuttle? What warm furs but our 
traders must bring them from the Arctic? 
What fish but our nets must sweep-them for 
the markets? What music but it must sing in 
our halls? What eloquence but it must speak 
in our Senates? Ho! tothe national banquet, 
reaching from mountain to mountain and from 
sea to sea. To prepare that banquet the 
sheepfolds and the aviaries of the country sent 
their best treasures. The orchards piled up 
on the table their sweetest fruits. The presses 
burst out with new wines. Tosit at that table 
came the yeomanry of New Hampshire, and 
the lumbermen of Maine, and the tanned 
Carolinian from the rice-swamps, and the har- 
vesters of Wisconsin, and the Western emi- 
grant from the pines of Oregon, and we were 
all brothers—brothers at a banquet. Suddenly 
the feast ended. What meant those mounds 
thrown up at Chickahominy, Shiloh, Atlanta, 
Gettysburg, South Mountain? What meant 
those golden grain fields turned into a pastur- 
ing ground for cavalry horses? What meant 
the corn-fields gullied with the wheels of the 
heavy supply train? Why those rivers of tears, 
those lakes of blood? God wasangry. Jus- 
tice must come. A handwriting on the wall ! 
The nation has been weighed and found want- 
ing. Darkness! Darkness! Woe to the 


The vision is gone, 


North! Woe to the South! Woe to the 
East! Woe tothe West! Death at the ban- 
quet ! 


I have also to learn from the subject 
that the destruction of the vicious and of those 
who despise God will be very sudden. The 
wave of mirth had dashed to the highest point 
when that Assyrian army broke through. It 
was unexpected. Suddenly, almost always, 
comes the doom of those who despise God 
and defy the laws of men. How was it at the 
deluge? Do you suppose it came through a 
long northeast storm, so that people for days 
before were sure it was coming? No: I sup- 
pose the morning was bright ; that calmness 
brooded on the waters ; that beauty sat en- 
throned on the hills ; when suddenly the hea- 
vens burst, and the mountains sank like an- 
chors into the sea, that dashed clear over the 
Andes and the Himalayas. The Red Sea 
was divided. The Egyptians tried to cross 


The Is- 
raelites had just gone through ; where they 


it. There could be no danger. 


had gone, why not the Egyptians? Oh, it 
was such a beautiful walking-place! a pave- 
ment of tinged shells and pearls, and on either 
side two great walls of water, solid. There 
can be no danger. Forward, great host of the 
Egyptians! Clap the cymbals and blow the 
trumpets of victory! After them! We will 
catch them yet, and they shall be destroyed. 
But the walls of solidified water begin to 
tremble. They rock. They fall. The rush- 
ing waters! The shriek of drowning men! 
The swimming of the war horses in vain for 
the shore! The strewing of the great host on 
the bottom of the sea, or pitched by the angry 
wave on the beach—a battered, bruised, and 
loathsome wreck ! Suddenly destruction came. 
One half hour before they could not have be- 
lieved it. Destroyed and without remedy. 

I am just setting forth a fact which you have 
noticed as well asl. Ananias comes to the 
apostle. The apostle says, ‘‘ Did you sell the 
land for so much?’’ He says, ‘* Yes.’’ It 
was a lie. Dead! As quick as that! Sap- 
phira, his wife, comes in. ‘‘ Did you sell the 
land for so much?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ It was a lie, 
and quick as that she was dead! God's judg- 
ments are upon those who despise and defy 
Him. They come suddenly. 

The destroying angel went through Egypt. 
Do you suppose that any of the people knew 
that He was coming? Did they hear the flap 
of His great wing? No! No! Suddenly, 
unexpectedly, He came. 

Skilled sportsmen do not like to shoot a bird 
standing on asprig near by. If they are skilled 
they pride themselves on taking it on the wing, 
and they wait till it starts. Death is an old 
sportsman, and he loves to take men flying 
under the very sun. He loves to take them 
on the wing. 

Are there any here who are unprepared for 
the eternal world? Are there any here who 
have been living without God and without 
hope? Let me say to you that you had better 
accept of the Lord Jesus Christ, lest suddenly 
your last chance be gone. The lungs will 
cease to breathe, the heart will stop. The 
time will come when you shall go no more to 
the office, or to the store, or to the shop. 
Nothing will be left but death, and judgment, 
and eternity. Oh, flee to God this hour! If 
there be one in this presence who has wan- 
dered far away from Christ, though he may not 
have heard the call of the Gospel for many a 
year, I invite him now to come and be saved. 
Flee from thy sin! Flee,to the stronghold of 
the Gospel ! 
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To-day I invite you to a grander banquet 
than any I have mentioned. My Lord, the 
King, is the banqueter. Angels are the cup- 
bearers. All the redeemed are the guests. 
The halls of eternal love, frescoed with light, 
and paved with joy, and curtained with unfad- 
ing beauty, are the banqueting place. The 
harmonies of eternity are the music. The 
chalices of heaven are the plate, and I am one 
of the servants coming out with both hands 
filled with invitations, scattering them every- 
where ; and of that, for yourselves, you might 
break the seal of the invitation and read the 
words written in red ink of blood by the trem- 
ulous hand of a dying Christ, ‘‘ Come now, 
for all things are ready.’’ 


Iol 


After this day has rolled by and the night 
has come may you have rosy sleep, guarded by 
Him who never slumbers! May you awake 
in the morning strong and well! But, oh, art 
thou a despiser of God? Is the coming night 
the last night on earth? Shouldest thou be 
awakened in the night by something, thou 
knowest not what, and there be shadows float- 
ing in the room, and a handwriting on the 
wall, and you feel that your last hour is come, 
and there be a fainting at the heart, and a 
tremor in the limb, and a catching of the 
breath—then thy doom would be but an echo 
of the words of my text: ‘* In that night was 
Belshazzar, the King of the Chaldeans, 
slain.”’ 





[On Sunday, August 15th, Dr. Talmage rested and did not preach. ] 
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DELIVERED AT GrRimsBy, OnTARIO, CANADA, SuNDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 22, 1886. 


. Text: ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee : for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge : thy people shall be my people, 
‘and thy God my God: where thou diest, will 
I die, and there will I be buried : the Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.’’—Rutu i. 16, 17. 


Famine in Judah. Upon fields distinguished 
for fertility the blight came, and at the door 
of princelyabodes. Wantknocked. Turning 
his back upon his house and his lands, Elime- 
lech took his wife Naomi and his two sons, and 
started for the land of Moab in search of bread. 
Getting into Moab, his two sons married idola- 
ters—Ruth the name of one, Orpah the name 
of the other. Great calamities came upon that 
household. Elimelech died and his two sons, 
leaving Naomi, the wife, and the two daughters- 
in-law. Poor Naomi! ina strange land, and 
her husband and two sonsdead. She must go 
back to Judah. She cannot stand it ina place 
where everything reminds her of her sorrow. 
Just as now, sometimes, you see persons mov- 
ing from one house to another, or from one 
city to another, and you cannot understand it 
until you find out that it is because there were 
associations with a certain place that they could 
no longer bear. Naomi muststart for the land 
of Judah ; but how,shall she get there? Be- 
tween Moab and the place where she would 


like to go there are deserts; there are wild 
beasts ranging the wilderness ; there are savages 
going up and down, and there is the awful 
Dead Sea. Well, you say, she came over the 
road once, she can do so again. Ah! when 
she came over the road before she had the 
strong arms of her husband and her two sons 
to defend her ; now they were all gone. The 
hour of parting had come, and Naomi must be 
separated from her two daughters-in-law, Ruth 
and Orpah. They were tenderly attached, 
these three mourners. They had bent over the 
same sick-bed ; they had moved in the same 
funeral procession ; they had wept over the 
same grave. ‘There the three mourners stand 
talking. Naomi thinks of the time when she 
left Judah with a prince for her companion. 
Then they all think of the marriage festivals, 
when Naomi’s two sons were united to these 
two women, who have now exchanged the 
wreath of the bride for the veil of the mourner. 
Naomi starts for the land of Judah, and Ruth 
and Orpah resolve to go a little way along with 
her. They have gone but a short distance 
when Naomi turns around and says to her 
daughters-in-law, ‘‘ Go back. There may be 
days of brightness yet for you in your native 
land. I can’t bear to take you away from 
your home and the homes of yourkindred. I 
am old and troubled. Go not along with me. 
The Lord deal gently with you as ye have dealt 
with the dead and with me.’’ But they per- 
sisted in going, and so the three travelled on 
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until after awhile Naomi turns around again 
and begs them to go back. Orpah takes the 
suggestion, and after a sad parting goes away ; 
but Ruth, grand and glorious Ruth, turns her 
back upon her home. She says, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to let that old mother go alone. Itis my 
duty to gowith her.” And throwing her arms 
around weeping Naomi, she pours out her soul 
in the tenderness, and pathos, and Christian 
eloquence of my text: ‘‘ Entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee : for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
whither thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be 
buried : the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.”’ 

Five choices Ruth made in that text, and 
five choices must we all make if we ever want 
to get to heaven. ; 

In the first place, if we want to become 
Christians, we must, like Ruth in the text, 
choose the Christian’s God. Beautiful Ruth 
looked up into the wrinkled face of Naomi and 
said, ‘‘ Thy God shall be my God.’’ You 
see it was a change of gods. Naomi’s God 
was Jehovah ; Ruth’s god was Chemosh, the 
divinity of the Moabites, whom she had wor- 
shipped under the symbol of a black star. 
Now she comes out from under that black- 
starred divinity, and takes the Lord in whom 
there is no darkness at all; the silver-starred 
divinity to whom the meteor pointed down in 
Bethlehem ; the sunshiny God of whom the 
Psalmist wrote, ‘‘ The Lord God is a sun.’’ 
And so, my friends, if we want to become 
Christians we must change gods. This world 
is the Chemosh to most people. It is a black- 
starred god. Itcan heal no wounds. It can 
wipe away no sorrows. . It can pay no debts. 
It can save no undying souls. It is a great 
cheat, so many thousand miles in diameter and 
so many thousand miles in circumference. If 
I should put this audience under oath, one 
half of them would swear that this world is a 
liar. It is a bank which makes large adver- 
tisement of what it has in the vaults and of the 
dividends that it declares, and tells us that if 
we want happiness, all we have got to do is to 
come to that bank and apply for it. In the 
hour of need we go to that bank to get happi- 
ness, and we find that the vaults are empty, and 
all reliabilities have absconded, and we are 
swindled out of everything. Oh thou black- 
starred Chemosh, how many are burning in- 
cense at thy shrine! 

Now, Ruth turned away from this god Che- 
mosh, and she took Naomi’s God. Who was 
that? The God that made the world and put 
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you in it. The God that fashioned the 
heavens, and filled it with blissful inhabitants. 
The God whose life-time study it has been to 
make you and all His creatures happy. The 
God who watched us in childhood, and led us 
through the gauntlet of infantile distresses— 
feeding us when we were hungry, pillowing us 
when we were somnolent, and sending His 
only Son to wash away our pollution with the 
tears and blood of His own eye and heart, and 
offering to be our everlasting rest, comfort, and 
ecstasy. A loving God. A sympathetic God, 
A great-hearted God. An all-encompassing 
God. <A God who flings Himself on this world 
in a very abandonment of everlasting affection. 
The clouds, the veil of His face. The sea, the 
aquarium of His palace. The stars, the dew- 
drops on His lawn. The God of Hannah’s 
prayer, and Esther's consecration, and Mary’s 
broken heart, and Ruth’s loving and bereft 
spirit. Oh, choose ye between Chemosh and 
Jehovah! The one service is pain and disap- 
pointment ; the other service is brightness and 
life. I have tried both. I chose the service 
of God because I was ashamed to do otherwise. 
I felt it would be imbecile for me to choose 
Chemosh above Jehovah. 
‘* O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Saviour and my God! 
Well may this glowing heart rejoice, 
And tell its raptures all abroad. 


** O happy bond that seals my vow 
To Him who merits all my love ! 
Let cheerful anthems fill His house, 
While to His sacred throne I move. 


‘* High Heaven, that heard the solemn vow, 
That vow renewed shall daily hear ; 
Till in life’s latest hour I bow, 
And bless in death a bond so dear.” 


Again, if we want to be Christians, like Ruth 
in the text, we must take the Christian’s path. 
‘* Where thou goest, I will go,’’ cried out the 
beautiful Moabitess to Naomi, the mother-in- 
law. Dangerous promise that. ‘There were 
deserts to be crossed. There were jackals that 
came down through the wilderness. There 
were. bandits, There was the Dead Sea. 
Naomi says, ‘‘ Ruth, you must go back. 
You are too delicate to take this journey. 


You will give out in the first five miles. You 
cannot go. You have not the physical stamina 
or the moral courage to go with me.’’ Ruth 


responds, ‘‘ Mother, I am going anyhow. If 
I stay in this land I will be overborne of the 
idolaters ; if I go along with you I shall serve 
God. Give me thatbundle. Let me carry it. 
I am going with you, mother, anyhow,” 
And if we want to serve God we must do as 
Ruth did, crying out, ‘‘ Where thou goest, I 
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Never mind the Dead Sea. Afoot 
or horseback. If there be rivers to ford, we 
must ford them. If there be mountains to 
scale, we must scale them. If there be ene- 
mies to fight, we must fightthem. It requires 
grit and pluck to get from Moab to Judah, 
Oh, how many Christians there are who can 
be diverted from the path by a quiver of the 
lip, indicative of scorn! They do not sur- 
render to temptation, but they bend to it. 
And if ina company there be those who tell un- 
clean stories, they will go so far as to tell some- 
thing on the margin between the pure and the 
impure. And if there be those who swear in 
the room and use the rough word ‘‘ damn,”’ 
they will go so far as the word ‘‘ darn,”’ and 
look over the fence, wishing they could go 
farther; but as to any determination like 
Ruth’s to go the whole road of all that is right, 
they have not the grace to do it. They have 
not in all their body as much courage as Ruth 
had in her little finger, Oh, my friends, let 
us start for heaven and go clear through! In 
the river that runs by the gate of the city we 
shall wash off all our bruises. When Dr. 
Chalmers printed his astronomical discourses 
they were read in the haylofts, in the fields, in 
the garrets, and in the palaces, because they 
advocated the idea that the stars were inhab- 
ited. Oh hearer! does not your soul thrill 
with the thought that there is another world 
beautifully inhabited? nay, more, that you, 
by the grace of God, may become one of its 
glorious citizens ? 

Again, I remark, if we want to become 
Christians, like Ruth in the text, we must 
choose the Christian’s habitation. ‘‘ Where 
thou lodgest will I lodge,” cried Ruth to 
Naomi. She knew that wherever Naomi stop- 
ped, whether it were hovel or mansion, there 
would be a Christian home, and she wanted to 
be in it. What do I mean by a Christian 
home? I mean a home in which the Bible is 
the chief book, a home in which the family 
kneel in prayers, a home in which father and 
mother are practical Christians, a home in 
which on Sabbath, from sunrise to sunset, 
there is profitable converse and cheerful song 
and suggestions of a better world. Whether 
the wall be frescoed or not, or only a ceiling 
of unplaned rafters ; whether marble lions are 
couchant at the front entrance or a plain latch 
is lifted by a tow-string, that home is the ante- 
chamber of heaven. A man never gets over 
having lived in such an early home. It holds 
you in an eternal grip. Though your parents 
may have been gone forty years, the tears of 
penitence and gladness that were wept at the 
family altar still glitterin yourmemory. Nay, 


will go,”’ 
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do you not now feel warm and hot on your 
hands the tears which that mother shed thirty 
years ago, when, one cold winter night, she 
came and wrapped you up in the bed and 
prayed for your welfare here and for your ever- 
lasting welfare before the throne? 

Oh ye who are to set up your own home, 
see that it be a Christian home! Let jesus 
make the wine at that wedding. A home 
without God is an awful place, there are so 
many perils to threaten it and God Himself is 
so bitterly against it ; but ‘‘ the Lord encamp- 
eth around about the habitation of the just.’ 
What a grand thing it is to have God stand 
guard at that door, and the Lord Jesus the 
family physician ; and the wings of angels the 
canopy over the pillow; and the Lord of 
Glory a perpetual guest. You say itis im- 
portant that the wife and the mother be a 
Christian. I say to you it is just as important 
that the husband and father be a Christian. 
Yet how many clever men there are who say, 
** My wife does all the religion of my house. 
Iam a worldly man; but I have confidence 
in her, and I think she will bring the whole 
family up all right.”” It will not do, my 
brother. The fact that you are nota Christian 
has more influence on your family than the 
fact that your wife is a Christian. Your chil- 
dren will say, ‘‘ Father's a very good man ; 
he is not a Christian, and if he can risk the 
future, I can risk the future.’’ Oh father and 
husband, join your wife on the road to heaven, 
and at night gather your family at the altar! 
Do you say, ‘‘I can’t pray; I am a man of 
few words, and I don’t think I could put half 
a dozen sentences together in such a prayer?’’ 
You can pray ; you can. If your child were 
down with scarlet-fever, and the next hour 
were to decide its recovery or its death, you 
would pray in sobs, and groans, and paroxysms 
of earnestness. Yes, you can pray. When 
the eternal life of your household may depend 
upon your application, let your knees limber 
and go down ; but if you still insist that you 
cannot compose a prayer, then buy or borrow 
a Prayer-Book of the Episcopal Church, and 
gather your family, and put your Prayer-Book 
on achair, and kneel down before it, and in 
the solemn and hushed presence of God, 
gather up all your sorrows, and temptations, 
and sins, and cry out, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver 
us,” 

Again, I remark, if we want to become 
Christians, like Ruth in the text, we must 
choose Christian associations. ‘‘ Thy people 
shall be my people,’’ cried out Ruth to Naomi. 
‘* The folks you associate with, I want to as- 
sociate with. They will come and see me, 
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and I will go and see them. I want to move 
in the highest of all circles, the circle of God’s 
elect ; and therefore, mother, I am going back 
with you to the land of Tudah.’’ Do you 
who are seeking after God—and I suppose 
there are many such in this presence—do you 
who are seeking after God prefer Christian so- 
ciety to worldly society? ‘‘ No,’’ you say ; 
‘*T prefer the world’s mirth, and the world’s 
laughter, and the world’s innuendo, and the 
world’s paraphernalia.”” Well, this is a free 
country, and you shail have the right of choice ; 
but let me tell you that the purest mirth, and 
the most untrammelled glee, and the greatest 
resilience of soul are inside Christian compan- 
ionship, and not outside of it. I have tried 
both styles of companionship—the companion- 
ship of the world and the companionship of 
Christ ; and I know by experience. I have 
been now so long in the sunshiny experience 
and society of Christian people, that when I 
am compelled to go for a little while amid in- 
tense worldly society I feel depressed. It is 
like going out of a June garden into an ice- 
house. Men never know fully how to laugh 
until they become Christians. The world’s 
laughter has a jerk of dissatisfaction at the end ; 
but when a man is consecrated to God, and 
he is all right for the world to come, then when 
he laughs, body, mind, and soul crackle. Let 
a group of ministers of the Gospel, gathered 
from all denominations of Christians, be to- 
gether in a dining-hall, or in a social circle, 
and you know they are proverbially jocund. 
Oh, ye unconverted people, I know not how 
you can stand it down in that moping, bilious, 
saturnine, worldly association! Come up into 
the sunlight of Christian society—those people 
for whom all things are working right now, 
and will work right forever. I tell you that the 
sweetest japonicas grow in the Lord's garden ; 
that the largest grapes are from the vineyards 
of Canaan; that the most sparkling floods 
break forth from the Rock of Ages. Do not 
too much pity this Ruth of my text, for she is 
going to become joint owner of the great har- 
vest-fields of Boaz. 

Once more: If we want to become Chris- 
tians, we must, like Ruth in the text, choose 
the Christian’s death and burial. She ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried.’’ I think we all, when 
leaving this world, would like to be surrounded 
by Christian influences. You would not like 
to have your dying pillow surrounded by car- 
icaturists, and punsters, and_ wine-bibbers. 
How would you like to have John Leech come 
with his London pictorials, and Christopher 
North with his loose fun, and Tom Hood with 
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his rhyming jokes, when youare dying? No! 
No! No! Let me havea Christian nurse in 
my last sickness. Let me have a Christian 
physician to administer the medicines. Let 
it be a Christian wife, or parent, or child that 
watches the going out of the tides of my mor- 
tal existence. Let Christian men come in the 
room and read of the illuminated valley, and 
the extinguishment of grief, and drown the 
hoarse blasts of death with the strains of 
** Mount Pisgah’’ and ‘‘ Saint Martin.’’ 

In our last moment we will all be children, 
Said Dr. Guthrie, the famous Scotch clergy- 
man, ‘‘ Sing mea bairn’s hymn.’’ Yes, we 
will all be children then. In that hour the 
world will stand confounded around us, Our 
friends may cry over us ; tears will not help 
us. They may look sad; what we want is 
radiation in the last moment, thinking it will 
help them to die. In our last moment we 
want that bread which came down from 
heaven. Who will give it to us? Oh, we 
want Christian people in the room, so that if 
our hope begins to struggle they may say : 
‘* Courage, brother! all is well! Courage !”’ 
In that expiring moment I want to hear the 
old songs that we used to hear in church and 
prayer-meeting. In the last moment I want 
to hear the voice of some Christian friend 
pleading that the sins and shortcomings of my 
life may be forgiven, and the doors of heaven 
may be opened before my entranced spirit. 

‘* Come, sing to me of heaven, 
When I’m about to die ; 
Sing songs of holy ecstasy, 
To waft my soul on high.” 
Yes ; Christian people on either side the bed, 
and Christian people at the foot of the bed, 
and Christian people to close my eyes, and 
Christian people to carry me out, and Christian 
people to look after those whom I leave be- 
hind, and Christian people to remember me a 
little while after I am gone. ‘‘ Where thou 
diest, will I die, and there will I be buried.’’ 

Sometimes an epitaph covers up more than 
it expresses. Walking through Greenwood 
Cemetery, 1 have sometimes seen an inscription 
which impressed me how hard the sculptor and 
friends were trying to make out a good story 
in stone. 1 saw from the inscription that the 
man or woman buried had died without hope. 
The inscription told me the man was a mem- 
ber of Congress, or a bank president, or some 
prominent citizen, but said nothing about his 
soul’s destiny. The body is nothing. The 
soul! Thesoul! And here by this inscrip- 
tion 1 see that this man was born in 1800 and 
died in 1875. Seventy-five years on earth, 
and no Christian hope! Oh, if in all the 
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A WEDDING IN A BALLOON. 


cemeteries of your city the graves of those who 
have gone out of this world unprepared should 
sigh on the wind, who would have the nerve 
to drive through such a place? If all those 
who have gone out of this world unprepared 
could come back to-day and float through this 
air, telling the story of their discomfiture, this 
audience would fall flat on its face, asking to 
be rescued from the avalanche of horror. 

My hearers, do you wonder that this Ruth 
of my text made the Christian’s choice, and 
closed it with the ancient form of imprecation 
upon her own soul, if she ever forsook Naomi, 
‘* The Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me’? They 
were to live together. Come the jackals, 
come the bandits, roll on thou Dead Sea ! 
My hearers, would you not like to be with your 
Christian friends forever! Have there not 
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gone out persons from your household whom 
you would like to spend eternity with? They 
were mild, and loving, and gentle, and beau- 
tiful while here. You have no idea that the 
joys of heaven have made them worse. Choose 
their Christ, and you may have their heaven. 
They went in washed through the blood of the 
Lamb, and you must have the same glorious 
ablution. With holy violence I put my hands 
on you to-day, to push you on toward the im- 
mediate choice of this only Saviour. Have 
Him you must, or perish world without end. 
Elect this moment as the one of contrition and 
transport. Oh, give one intense, earnest, be- 
lieving, loving gaze into the wounds opened 
for your eternal salvation ! 

Some of you I confront for the first and the 
last time until the judgment, and then we shall 
meet. Will you be ready? 


A WEDDING IN A BALLOON. 


‘ 

One day, when I was living in Philadelphia, 
a celebrated balloonist was ushered into my 
study. He had just arrived from New York, 
with an invitation from one of my scientific 
friends, who wished me to come on to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in the wicked city of New York 
(all Philadelphians think New York very 
wicked), and unite him in marriage with a 
most excellent lady of that city. The messen- 
ger said that after the marriage ceremony the 
wedding-party proposed to go up in a balloon 
from Central Park, the scientific friend before 
mentioned having made a costly piece of phil- 
osophical apparatus by which he expected to 
experiment on air currents as he ascended to 
the clouds. 

The evening before the wedding I arrived at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where effort was made 
to induce me to perform the ceremony in the 
balloon and up among the clouds. But I re- 
fused, saying that while I believed in the 
** higher law,’’ I doubted the legality of a 
wedding performed so high up above the reach 
of municipal authority ; besides that, my head 
is apt to get dizzy at a great height, and I 
might not be able to see straight enough to tie 
the knot ; besides that, it is very risky for my 
church to have its pastor go so high up, lest, 
having got so finely started, he should not re- 
turn, the memory of Elijah flashing across me ; 
besides that, if I should slip and fall from a 
height of two or three miles, somebody stand- 
ing underneath would be almost sure to get 
hurt. Of course I remembered the proverb 
that ‘‘ matches are made in heaven,’’ but I do 


not believe it, for some of them are lucifer 
matches, and from the odor of brimstone I 
know they are made in the other place. Be- 
sides all these objections to performing the 
ceremony in the clouds, the reporters would 
get hold of it ; andas it was a dull time among 
them, I knew that what was left of me after 
the balloon peril they would finish. 

Persisting in this idea, at two o’clock p.m., 
in the parlor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, I 
united in wedlock as scientifc a gentleman and 
as good a lady as the country holds. I was 
invited to go up to Central Park and see the 
wedding-party start on the balloon excursion. 
Having several hours before the rail-train 
started, I accepted the invitation. The news- 
papers had stated that 1 would perform the 
wedding as the balloon was being cut loose 
from the earth—the only time I ever knew the 
newspapers to be mistaken. The great natural 
amphitheatre in the park had been enclosed. 
At one dollar a head, the largest audience I 
ever saw were assembled on tip-toe of excite- 
ment. The housetops in proximity were cov- 
ered with people anxious to see the bride and 
groom and minister and balloon. It was four 
o'clock when I arrived on the ground, unac- 
companied ; and arousing no suspicion as to 
who I was, I had an opportunity of gazing on 
the most amusing and side-splitting scene I 
ever witnessed. 

The great balloon fastened to the earth 
swung and struggled and flopped, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Time to go; bring on your wed- 
ding-party.’’ There were ten or fifteen re- 
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porters present. Some of them had their 
pieces all written; others were busy. One 
clever fellow, reporting for ‘‘ The New York 
Winding Sheet,’’ showed me his report, with 
ful! description of bride and groom and min- 
ister, saying he had never seen the minister, 
and-wanted to know if I had, and if I thought 
that his description was accurate. I told him 
I thought it was beautiful, and that if the min- 
ister was not satisfied with that he never would 
be satisfied with anything. The balloon not 
being quite ready, the bride and groom took a 
long ride through the park, and as it was getting 
toward night, and the reporters becoming impa- 
tient, it was demanded that the balloon start and 
the wedding begin. I quietly told one of the 
reporters that the wedding ceremony had been 
performed two hours before in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. He denied it, till I told him that I 
was the minister. ‘‘ It can’t be possible,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that you went and did that in the 
hotel? Why, that spoils all myarticle! Here 
is a long description of the whole thing as oc- 
curring two miles high! What shall I do with 
this two columns of fine description? Sir, I 
demand that you do something to make this 
report appropriate.’’ I asked, ‘‘ What would 
you have me do?’’ ‘‘QOh,”’ said he, ‘* you 
must pronounce the benediction, or bless the 
people, or say a little, or do something relig- 
ious ; I don’t care what it is!’’ As I saw the 
excitement was spreading, I took the carriage, 
and by ten o’clock p.m. was at my home in 
Philadelphia. But next morning didn’t I catch 
it! One of the newspapers was headed : ‘‘ Wep- 
DING IN THE CLoups! DsGRACEFUL SCENE ! 
Tatmace Two Mires Hicu ! Ceremony Away 
Up !’’ followed by a minute description of how 
the minister, standing somewhere near the man 
in the moon, kissed the bride, and then sat 
down on the edge of the balloon, and looked 
ten thousand feet down at the golden sunset 
and the great city beneath, with all its mighty 
populations of sentient people, and other 
things as fine as that. Some of the religious 
papers were shocked—that is, they lied ; and 
when religious papers do lie, they beat ‘‘ The 
New York Winding Sheet,’’ for they come to 
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the work fresher. They said, ‘‘ Here isa reg- 
ularly ordained minister cutting up antics two 
miles above the clouds. We all feel humili- 
ated. Let us pray!” 

It was a great harvest for the pictorials, The 
news-rooms were lined with representations of 
‘©TatMaGE GETTING INTO THE BALoon, 
TALMAGE WITH HIS Coat-Tait FLYING OVER 
THE SIDE OF THE BaLioon. TALMacE PErR- 
FORMING THE CEREMONY. ‘TALMAGE CONGRAT- 
ULATING THE BripE. TatMaGE BEGGING TO 
Come Down BecausE HE FELT so CHILLY. 
TALMAGE SPILLED Out aT MIDNIGHT ON THE 
OTHER Sipe oF Hosoxken, ASKING WHICH 
Way was Up anp Down.’’ We do not re- 
member just the words, but it was as lively as 
that. The balloon professor got all the money 
that was made out of the affair, but my com- 
pensation was chiefly religious. We gotso 
many good lessons from the secular and re- 
ligious newspapers about that time that we 
grew rapidly better, although many did not 
notice the favorable change. It put me on 
my guard about weddings, and the next time 
I married a couple 1 told them plainly that I 
was not responsible for their style of wedding- 
trip, and positively refused to go with them 
anywhere, whether in car, stage, or balloon, 
and that I did not care, after I had married 
them, whether they went up or down. 

Now, my advice to all young people is not 
to make a balloon excursion when they get 
married, nor spend all their money in going 
to see Niagara Falls, or the Mammoth Cave, 
or the World’s Exhibition. The most sensible 
wedding excursion is that which is made when 
the groom takes the bride from her father’s 
house, by the shortest route, to his own 
modest and unpretentious home, arranged for 
her coming. Four rooms will do as well asa 
castle. Two happy hearts are the finest furni- 
ture; and a tea-table with a young married 
man to ask the blessing on one side, anda 
young wife to hand over the smoking cup 
from the other side, beats Niagara Falls, Mam- 
moth Cave, and the World’s Exhibition. If 
heaven is anything happier than that, I know 
not how we will stand it. 





‘ 
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Shakespeare has been fiercely mauled by the 
critics for confusion of metaphor in speaking 
of taking up ‘‘ arms against a sea of troubles.”’ 
The smart fellows say, How could a man take 
‘*arms against a sea’? In other words, it is 
not possible to shoot the Pacific Ocean. But 
what Shakespeare suggests is, this jocund morn- 
ing, being done all around the coast from 
Florida to Newfoundland, especial regiments 
going out from Cape May, Long Branch, East 
Hampton, Newport and Nahant ; ten thousand 
bathers, with hands thrown into theair, ‘‘ tak- 
ing up arms against the sea.’’ But the old 
giant has only to roll over once on his bed of 
seaweed, and all this attacking host are flung 
prostrate upon the beach. 

The sensation of sea-bathing is about the 
same everywhere. First you have the work of 
putting on the appropriate dress, sometimes 
wet and chill from the previous bathing. You 
get into the garments cautiously, touching them 
at as few points as possible, your face askew, 
and with a swift draft of breath through your 
front teeth, punctuating the final lodgment of 
each sleeve and fold with a spasmodic ‘‘ Oh !”’ 
Then, having placed your watch where no vil- 
lainous straggler may be induced to examine 
it to see whether he can get to the depot in 
time for the next train, you issue forth inglori- 
ously, your head down in consciousness that 
you are cutting a sorry figure before the world. 
Barefoot as a mendicant, your hair dishevelled 


‘in the wind, the stripes on your clothes strongly 


suggestive of Sing Sing, your appearance a car- 
icature of humankind, you wander up and 
down the beach a creature that the land is evi- 
dently trying to shake off and the sea is un- 
willing to take. But you are consoled by the 
fact that all the rest are as mean and _ forlorn- 
looking as yourself ; and so you wade in, over 
foot-top, unto the knee, and waistdeep. The 
water is icy-cold, so that your teeth chatter and 
your frame quakes, until you make a bold 
dive ; and in a moment you and the sea are 
good friends, and you are not certain whether 
you have surrendered to the ocean or the ocean 
has surrendered to you. 

At this point begin the raptures of bathing. 
You have left the world on the beach, and are 
caught up in the arms of experiences that you 
never feel on land. If you are farenough out, 
the breaking wave curves over you like a roof 
inlaid and prismatic, bending down on the 
other side of you in layers of chalk and drifts 
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of snow, and the lightning flash of the foam 
ends in the thunder of the falling wave. You 
fling aside from your arms, as worthless, ame- 
thyst and emerald and chrysoprase. Your 
ears are filled with the halo of sporting ele- 
ments, and your eyes with all tints and tinges 
and double-dyes and liquid emblazonment. 
You Jeap and shout and clap your hands, and 
tell the billows to come on, and in excess of 
glee greet persons that you never saw before 
and never will again, and never want to, and 
act so wildly that others would think you de- 
mented but that they also areas fully let loose ; 
so that if there be one imbecile there is a whole 
asylum of lunatics. 

It is astonishing how many sounds mingle 
in the water : the faint squall of the affrighted 
child, the shrill shriek of the lady just intro- 
duced to the uproarious hilarities, the casouse 
of the diver, the snort of the half-strangled, 
the clear giggle of maidens, the hoarse bellow 
of swamped obesity, the whine of the convales- 
cent invalid, the yell of unmixed delight, the 
te-hee and squeak of the city exquisite learning 
how to laugh out loud, the splash of the brine, 
the cachinnation of a band of harmless savages, 
the stun of the surge on your right ear, the hiss 
of the surf, the saturnalia of the elements ; 
while overpowering all other sounds are the 
orchestral harmonies of the sea, which roll on 
through the ages, all shells, all winds, all 
caverns, all billows heard in ‘‘ the oratorio of 
the creation. ”’ 

But while bathing, the ludicrous will often 
break through the grand. Swept hither and 
thither, you find, moving in reel and cotillon, 
saraband and rigadoon and hornpipe, Quakers 
and Presbyterians who are down on the dance. 
Your sparse clothing feels the stress of the 
waves, and you think what an awful thing it 
would be if the girdle should burst or a button 
break, and you should have, out of respect to 
the feelings of others, to go up the beach side- 
wise or backward or on your hands and knees. 

Close beside you, in the surf, is a judge of 
the Court of Appeals, with a garment on that 
looks like his grandmother’s night-gown just 
lifted from the wash-tub and not yet wrung 
out. On the other side is a maiden with a 
twenty-five-cent straw hat on a head that or- 
dinarily sports a hundred dollars’ worth of 
millinery. Yonder is a doctor of divinity with 
his head in the sand and his feet beating the 
air, travelling heavenward, while his right hand 
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clutches his wife’s foot, as much as to say, 
‘* My feet are useless in this emergency ; give 
me the benefit of yours.’’ 

Now a stronger wave, for which none are 
ready, dashes in, and with it tumble ashore, 
in one great wreck of humanity, small craft 
and large, stout hulk and swift clipper, helm 
first, topsail down, forestay-sail in tatters, keel 
up, everything gone to pieces in the swash of 
the surges. 

Oh, the glee of sea-bathing! It rouses the 
apathetic. It upsets the supercilious and 
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We never find Christ at a country-seat, save 
in the eighteenth chapter of John. The Say- 
iour was not apt to be acquainted with people 
who owned country-seats. 

The merchants of Jerusalem had suburban 
residences. Christ had somehow become ac- 
quainted with one of these men, and been in- 
vited by him to come out to the country home. 
There were gardens surrounding the house. 
After the heat and excitement of the day in 
the city, it was pleasant to go out and sit and 
walk under the trees and among the flowers. 

Jesus is in the garden one night, and sees 
the gleam of torches and lanterns. Judas and 
an armed band are coming to take Him cap- 
tive. In this rough way ended the season of 
reflection and recreation. 

You find here, as elsewhere, that Jesus loved 
the country. We find Him among the moun- 
tains and sitting by the sea. He pressed a 
lily in His sermon. He caught a bird fora 
text. He“walked in the garden the night of 
His capture. 

So it is a good sign when a Christian finds 
company, and suggestiveness, and refreshment 
in the beautiful things of God’s world. There 
may be means of grace in a hyacinth or 
japonica. It is well when in the small door- 
yard of a city residence a patch of luxuriant 
grass is cultivated, or a clematis is taught to 
climb. A man can preach better of love and 
faith and heaven when there are camellias on 
the pulpit. It is no evidence of weak senti- 
mentality when a Christian loves natural 
beauty. Jesus resorted to a garden. 

No doubt Christ selected the garden of this 
country-seat as a place for private devotion. 
He who has no spot for secret prayer is a 
starveling Christian. A man_ has sorrows, 
temptations, sins and deliverances that are no 
one else’s business. He is a fool who tells the 
world everything. There are prayers that be- 


COUNTRY-SEAT. 


pragmatical. It is balsamic for mental wounds, 
It is a tonic for those who need strength, and 
an anodyne for those who require soothing, 
and a febrifuge for those who want their blood 
cooled ; a filling up for minds pumped dry, a 
breviary for the superstitious with endless 
matins and vespers, and to the Christian an 
apocalyptic vision where the morning sun gilds 
the waters, and there is spread before him ‘‘a 
sea of glass mingled with fire.’’ ‘* Thy way, 
O God, is in the sea, and Thy path in the great 


? 


waters : 
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long only to God’s ear. Better have some 
place consecrated to private prayer. Choose 
a pleasant place if possible—not the garret, not 
the cellar, but a room warm, lighted. cheerful. 
There is no use in penance. When you invite 
Jesus to meet you, open for Him the most 
cheerful and pleasant place you can find. 
Jesus resorted to a garden. 

Notice also that it was while in this beautiful 
suburb of the city, sitting, in the summer 
night, among the trees, that He was captured 
of His enemies. We are never more subject 
to attack from our spiritual enemies than when 
in the garden of ease. There is less danger 
for us when out in the conflict of life than 
when we sit down to rest. It is while unarmed 
and in quiet that pride breaks in, and indo- 
lence and worldliness ‘‘ with lanterns and 
torches. ”’ 

We need ever to be on ourguard. ‘* Watch, 
therefore, and what I say unto one, I say unto 
all, Watch!” We cannot have so high a hedge 
about our garden that Judas cannot break 
through. 

We want this hour for communion with God. 
We say, ‘‘ Stand back, O world, with all thy 
cares !’’ And yet they break in, They be- 
grudge us this quiet. They would like to 
carry us off. I see the gleam of their lanterns 
and torches. May God defend us from fears 
within and foes without ! 

We are further on in our Christian life. We 
are better or worse than last night. If in one 
houra mani may lose or win heaven, what might 
we not gain in a week? Every moment is 
charged with eternal destinies. Our time for 
prayer, and repentance, and work will soon be 
gone. Let this hour be the golden milestone 
from which we measure our new march heaven- 
ward. O Jesus! meet us in the garden, and, 


as of old, let Thy ‘‘ garments smell of myrrh, 
and aloes, and cassia !"’ 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WORTH PRESERVING. 

Volume IV. of THe Brooxtyn Macazine, 
completed with this number, contains, in addi- 
tion to many bright and interesting articles, 
stories and poems by prominent authors; 
‘* Mrs. Beecher’s English Letters ;’’ ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes’s first magazine article ; ‘‘ Young 
Girls and Marriage,’’ by ten famous women ; 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons in America and Eng- 
land ; Dr. Talmage’s ‘‘ Marriage Ring’’ and 
labor sermons, also his out-of-town sermons, 
and William H. Rideing’s article on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish and American Railways.’’ We wish to 
urge upon our readers the advisability of pre- 
serving these issues in bound form for future 
reference, and will, therefore, offer bound 
volumes at the following prices: Cloth, $1 ; 
Half Morocco, Marble Edge, $2 ; Full Moroc- 
co, Gilt Edge, $3.50. Sent, postage paid, upon 
receipt of these prices, when accompanied by 
the six back numbers in good condition. 
Missing numbers in the volume (April to Sep- 
tember) supplied at the regular prices. THE 
BrooktyN Macazine Company, 7 Murray 
Street, New York. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
of THe Brooxtyn Macazine will be one of un- 
usual strength and interest. In it will be 
printed the first instalment of a new and inter- 
esting novel entitled ‘‘ A Social Diplomat,’’ 
by Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, 
whose published writings have already won for 
her wide repute and much wholesome praise. 
The story will deal mainly with Washington life 
and society, and introduces several characters 
that are interesting in that they find counter- 
parts in modern society at the national capital. 
The principal characters consist of an ambitious 
and susceptible young husband, a prominent 


United States Senator, and a young and 
wronged wife, who is also a prominent writer, 
besides making a noble heroine, and who 
figures as the ‘‘ social diplomat’’ of the story. 
Mr. William H. Rideing will also commence 
in this issue his series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Royal Navy of Great Britain,” in which much 
information will be given of Her Majesty’s 
navy heretofore unknown, and obtained by the 
author from personal examination and obser- 
vation. Another feature will be a strong arti- 
cle by Miss Fanny Davenport, in which the 
distinguished actress by this, her first contribu- 
tion to magazine literature, will refute some of 
the existing beliefs and impressions regarding 
the immorality of the American stage. Follow- 
ing this will be given a notable paper by Dr. 
Clemence S. Lozier, the eminent female phy- 
sician of New York, on ‘‘ The Future Ameri- 
can Woman.’’ Miss Edith M. Thomas will 
also contribute a beautiful autumnal poem to 
this issue, and Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
third letter from London will be given. Be- 
sides these features, more than fifteen other 
articles and poems will be printed, as also the 
regular supplements containing the authorized 
and revised sermons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS. 


‘* You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. IT, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and the community in general the 
employment of your pure ‘La Belle’ toilet soap 
over any adulterated article.’’ Charles S. Hig- 
gins’s ‘‘ La Belle’’ bouquet toilet soap, being 
made from choicest stock, with a large per- 
centage of glycerine, is specially adapted for 
toilet, bath, and infants. 
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THE BROOKLYN THEATRES. 

Redecorated and with the air of freshngss 
permeating the entire house, the Park Theatre 
has been the first of the Brooklyn theatres to 
open its doors for the season of 1886-87. 
After a week of minstrel carnival by the 
McNish, Johnston & Slavin troupe of per- 
formers, the regular season properly opens on 
September 6th with Mr. Richard Mansfield in 
his charming comedy ‘‘ Prince Karl,’’ in the 
character of the German courier. Following 
“Mr. Mansfield, the sprightly Aimée will occupy 
ithe boards for a week, presenting her ‘‘ Mam’- 
-zelle’’ and also ‘* Divorgons’’—thus appearing 
‘in two of her best characters. ‘‘ A Rag Baby ”’ 
‘will be performed during the week of Septem- 
ber 20th for aseason of exhilarating fun. The 
last week of the month has been given over to 
the Carleton Opera Company, which will pre- 
-sent the opera ‘‘ Nanon,”’ with all the acces- 
sories and scenery that characterized its suc- 
‘cessful presentation in New York City.—The 
beautiful little Criterion Theatre, under new 
‘management, and cleansed and_ freshened 
throughout, opens on September 13th with the 
Templeton Opera Company for a week of light 
opera. After this, on September 2oth, Miss 
‘Viola Allen will present herself in her comedy 
drama ‘‘ Talked About,’’ assuming the lead- 
ing rOle, in which she has been eminently suc- 
cessful wherever produced. The third week 
of the-season will be filled by the clever Neil 
Burgess in ‘‘ Vim,’’ with its real horse, re- 
volving stage, and other features. The policy 
of the Criterion management will be to present 
‘only the best attractions ; and that these may 
‘be placed within the reach of all, a reduction 
has been made in the scale of prices, placing 
the most desirable seats at a nominal figure. 
—Patrons of the Lee Avenue Academy of 
Music, almost a changed house, are promised 
a notable list of attractions during the present 
season, which Mlle. Marie Aimée will properly 
and auspiciously open on September 6th with 
the presentation of a week of comedy in 
** Mam’zelle’’ and ‘* Divorgons,’’ On Sep- 
tember 13th the Hardy and Von Lear Combi- 
nation will begin a week’s engagement in ‘‘ A 
Brave Woman,’’ a drama strong in incident 


and action. Following this will come Mr. 
Lewis Morrison and Miss Celia Alsbery in the 
new drama ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ pro- 
duced upon this occasion for the first time in 
Brooklyn. For the week beginning with Sep- 
tember 27th, the realistic play ‘‘ The White 
Slave,’’ by the unfortunate Bartley Campbell, 
will be produced with new scenery, and its char- 
acters interpreted by a strong cast of actors. — 
A magnificent spectacular presentation of Bart- 
ley Campbell’s ‘* Clio’’ will signalize the open- 
ing of the Grand Opera House on Monday 
evening, September 13th. The preparations 
for this production have been carried forward 
on the most lavish scale, and an unusually fine 
performance is looked for. Miss Kate Claxton 
will follow at this house, on September 2oth, in 
the drama ‘*‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’’ thus giving her 
admirers an opportunity of witnessing the 
actress in a character in which she has not been 
seen fora longtime. For the third week of 
the season Mr. John A. Stevens and his com- 
pany has been secured—a list of attractions for 
the first month that would seem to promise ex- 
ceedingly well for the entire season. 


THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In all branches of professional and commer- 
cial life, true merit, coupled with honesty and 
energy, has invariably won a front rank for 
those possessing it. This is exemplified every 
day. That Mr. Sanford B. Duryea, the photog- 
rapher, of 253 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, has 
acquired his present high standing through 
merit is acknowledged by all his patrons. The 
superb finish and accurateness of his portraits, 
from cards to life-size, have been the means 
of giving Mr. Duryea the large patronage he 
at presentenjoys. An inspection of his photo- 
art studio on Fulton Street, opposite Clinton, 
Brooklyn, is well worth an hour’s or half 
hour's time. Imperial portraits, during the 
summer, at three dollars per dozen. Special 
offer for children, four of the best imperials for 
one dollar. 
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LunpBorcs DON'T 


BE FRIGHTENED 


Because yes have Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, 
Eruptions, Boils, Tetter or any Skin 

e u mes ‘Trouble or Sores, Uleers or Piles, and 

s a think that the way to cure it is to pour poisonous 

drugs down your throat and fill your stomach with 
trash and quack nostrums advertised to make a new 











Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. being of you, which really dry up the blood and 

Ruin Digestion, produce Constipation, Head- 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. ache and many other ills. Your trouble can posi- 

ss tively and safely be cured by applying externally 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. PALMER’S ‘‘SKIN-SUCCESS ” 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. And the Highest Medical Authorities Endorse This. 


Endorsed and prescribed + physicians for Salt 


| Rheum, Eczema, Scrofula, Pimples, Erysipelas, 
j | Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Scall, Prurigo, Piles 
and all Skin Eruptions, Ulcers, Scalds and Burns. 
Price 75 cents. Trial Box, 25 cents.—Cbtain of your 
| Druggist, or Send Money to 


1 | PALMER CO,, 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Rhenish Cologne. | ice head 


| Ge Ten years ago, I got ** Sxin-Success” for 





The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 









dug as large as my hand, that 1 carvice for forty 
| CURE _CUARANTEED. 

it suggests the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are | PALM ER’S 

very tastefully put up in neat little boxes, and are suitable offer- | tr ™ 
BA 
| 

HEMORRHAGES, | THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Boils, Sore Feet, Insect-Bites, Piles, Stings, Sore Throat, Eyes, Feet, 
Chafing, Inflamed Eyes, | Inflammations and Hemor- 


| years. J. DAVIS, Newark, Onto. 
** Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes ; 
ngs to give to any lady.” 
POND’S EXTRACT 
e 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Scalds, Burns, For Piles, Burns, Sunburns, Diarrhcea, 
Sunburns, etc. rhages of all kinds, 


‘ 


Sold Everywhere. Used Internally and Externally. 
TOURISTS Prices, 50C., $1.00, $1.75. 
AND —— 
TRAVELLERS POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Will find the EXTRACT of 
wonderful efficacy in cases 
of accident, over-exertion 
and catching cold. As a 
liniment for pedestrian or 
other exercise it is simply 
invaluable. 


CAUTION! CAUTION!! CAUTION!!! 


Sold by all respectable Druggists, but never in bulk or in drug- 
: gists’ bottles. 
POND'S EXTRACT is manufactured and bottled by the sole 
proprietors, Ponp’s Exrract Co., New York and London. Sce 
our name on every wrapper and label. 


WONDER Sica. ING 


toate Intlammationss¢Hemorrhages 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave. New York. 

























viii PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


SOUVENIR PORTRAITS. 

In obedience to numerous requests from our 
readers, we recently induced Mr. and Mrs. 
Beecher and Dr. Talmage to make sittings for 
their photographs for the special use of THE 
Brooxtyn Macazing. The result in each in- 
stance was the production of a most correct and 
life-like portrait, To a limited number of 
these personal souvenirs of our distinguished 
contributors we persuaded them to attach their 
autographs. These pictures have been seen 
and purchased bya large number of the friends 
and admirers of Mr. and Mrs. Beecherand Dr. 
Talmage, and they are pronounced by all the 
most faithful and satisfactory portraits yet given 
to the public. There are a few of each re- 
maining, with original autographs, and we 
urge upon those who wish a personal souvenir 
of either, or all three, to remit us $1 for any 
one portrait, or $2.50 for the three. Sent, 
postage paid and carefully wrapped, upon re- 
ceipt of the above prices. 

Any person sending us six new subscriptions 
will receive the three portraits, with autographs, 
free. Address THE Brooktyn MacGazine Com- 
pany, 7 Murray Street, New York. 





The novelty in black stuffs is the Priestley 
silk-warp camel’s-hair, which is developed in 
light and heavy weights. The latter is especially 
adapted to wraps, and is very wide, while the 
lighter quality is used for costumes. The very 
heavy variety has a thick twill, which in itself 
suggests an outside garment, and it obtains for 
this purpose among women of taste whether 
they are in mourning or not, 


‘THE BEST NEW ENGLAND ROUTE. 


One of the most comfortable, reliable, and 
favorable routes for the travelling public is the 
old established Norwich Line of Sound steam- 
ers, conspicuous among its fleet being the 
*“ City of Worcester,’’ generally known as the 
‘* Traveller’s Favorite.’’ These steamers are 
fitted with all modern improvements, and es- 
pecially built for speed, comfort, and safety. 


The principal New England points are em- 
braced in this route, including New London, 
Norwich, Boston, Providence, Worcester, and 
Portland. Tickets can be bought and state- 
rooms engaged prior to date of leaving at all 
railroad ticket-offices. Steamers sail from Pier 
40 North River, New York, daily at 4.30 P.M. 
G. W. Brady, Passenger Agent. 


DR. TALMAGE’S LABOR SERMONS. 


The series of six sermons delivered by Dr. 
Talmage on the ‘‘ Labor Problem,’’ May 16th 
to June 2oth, neatly bound, will be sent, post- 
age paid, upon receipt of 25 cents by THE 
Brooktyn Macazine, 


IT IS A LUXURY 


to travel by the palatial and finely-equipped 
steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which ply up 
and down the Hudson River every evening 
except Saturday. No more comfortable and 
pleasant mode of reaching Saratoga, Lake 
George, the Adirondacks, and other popular 
Northern summer watering-places, is at the 
disposal of the public. The sail on the entire 
navigable length of the ‘* Rhine of America’’ 
by moonlight is, without question, one of the 
most charming and picturesque in the country, 
if not in the world. The steamers of this 
favorite line reach Troy early in the morning, 
in ample time to connect with all trains north, 
east, or west, and baggage is transferred free 
from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 
annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. 
Commodious state-rooms are provided, and 
can be engaged in advance by addressing Mr. 
G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44 
North River, New York, or through any of the 
principal railroad and ticket-offices. At this 
time of the year, when passenger traffic is 
heavy, state-rooms should always be spoken for 
in advance. All who have travelled by the Citi- 
zens’ Line will testify to its superior excel- 
lence ; it-is excelled by no other steamboat 
line. 
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‘<“EKEURERWA!’’ 





**Sulphur Soap”’’ secured by Letters Patent. 


SILKS. 








— “Tl HAVE FOUND IT!” 


Is the exclamation of every ladv who has used the EUREKA 
KNITTING SILK FILOSENE AND WASH 
EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 

FAST COLORS. 


Ho hf d P Tl kj All experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
W 0 e ad ea l all ed y ID. Etching, Outlining, etc., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on having 
b A lot 4 corks egg as — 3 —— os — hing . 
umors which develop into unsightly blemishes on the skin _ 

These need artificial aid, and there is nothing to equal Sulphur as 

an external application. This fact is recognized WV bow physicians, EUREKA SILK. 
and the invention of GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, which they 
| te menly cosntees, [er the olonet a Ce yey ey ere Our GUARANTEE is a SUFFICIENT RECOM- 
rom its objectionable features, peculiarly adapting it to the ba : 
and the toilet. When used in the bath regularly with friction MENDATION to all consumers of silk. 
night and morning it will soon free the skin from all impurities 

and oiliness. Rubbing with a coarse towel before applying the 

soap assists its action in opening the pores, inducing lithe, firm 7 0$ Ol, ass, 


flesh, and a skin as smooth as satin. 

















PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crape-Cloth, with a fine woven crape-like surface; Maria 
Theresa, resembling rich corded silk, falling in stately folds; Venetian Crepes, imitating by their weave the 
effect of Conrtauld’s Crape; and Camel-hair, the softest and most luxurious of fabrics, yet firm in texture and 
effective in drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow *‘ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in Brooklyn by F. Loeser & Co. and Wechsler & 


Abraham. 
and Special Diabetic Food, ITHAM AR DUBOIS 
aste repairing Flours, for p=alt 3 
etes, Debility, and Children’s —POPULAR— 
4 mainly free from Starch. SHIRT MAKER, 
828 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


New and Elegant FALL Styles in Gentlemen’s 
Scarfs, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 











Highest AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Over allcompetitorsatthe World’s 
a ae elt er 

au clurers noi 
The committee ex- 








com; 
perts, recognizing its superior qual- 
ities, pronounced “Wood's Ladies 
Blacking” to be the BEST. Jt 
contains no acid, or in inte in= 
jurious to leather, and while it pro- 


duces a beautifuljet black polis! 
it te the wnt black ‘mate iol 


RervesandBORTENS helcalher, 
ery , 
ALL. DEALER Bach Soitiecontains double. uan- 
' y. Your shoe dealer will kee 
£0.H.WOODS & Yfyouaskforit. Useno other. 


Other dressing manufacturers claim a Silver Medal as the highest award, which is not true. 


CHILDREN CRY 
ASTORIA °'\2x5" °r’ CASTORIA 
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SARATOCA SPRINGS. 





[)P*- STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. THE RESORT OF MANY BROOKLYN FAMILIES. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND OTHER BATHS. 


REFERENCES: 
REV. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. EV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D. 
HON. GEORGE G. REYNOLDS. MR. CHARLES A. TOWNSEND. 


SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL. 





F)- ROBERT HAMILTON’S MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

This establishment is charmingly located near the principal Springs, Churches and Hotels, and carefully adapted to the 
requirements of Invalids and Guests. The Boarding Department is well regulated, the halls and parlors unusually pleasant, and 
the sleeping-rooms cheerful, airy and well furnished. Persons desiring rest and recreation only will find this a most desirable place 
for the season, Among the patrons of this house are some of the most eminent of the church and nation. References: Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Newman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. John E. Cookman, N. Y.; Rev. Dr, D. P. Kidder, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. I. A. Roche, of Brooklyn. 
Terms, from $10 to $20 per week, depending upon room. For further information apply to 


R. HAMILTON, M.D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





5 tas WORDEN, GPENCRR HOUSE, 


Broadway, corner Division Street, (N. WATERBURY,) 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Corner Division and Matilda Streets, 
Directly opposite the United States Hotel. 


edicts SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
W. W. WORDEN, Proprietor. 








LAKE CEORCE. 





THE MARION HOUSE, HE AGAWAM, 


BOON BAY, WEST SIDE LAKE GEORGE. 


THIS NEW AND PERFECTLY-APPOINTED HOTEL, 


Oe: accommodating 80 guests, will be d ly ist. 
Js delightfully situated on the West Shore of the Lake, six miles Everything the Rest. . opened on July ss 


Write for particulars. 
from Caldwell. W. H MIDDLEWORTH, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 


((ROSBYSIDE HOTEL, 


The Cuisine is Unequalled. A good Livery connected with the 


House. LAKE GEORGE. 
The “ Marion” is run in connection with the well-known “‘ Pearl | While this Hotel is first-class in every particular, it is especially 
noted for its Magnificent View, Shady, Pleasant Grounds, and 
Excellent Table. A Free Omnibus connects with all trains at 
D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. Caldwell Depot to convey guests to Crosbyside Hotel. All 
steamers on the Lake stop at Crosbyside Dock. 


Point House.” 











fOODMAN HOUSE ‘CATSKILL MOUNTAINS AND VICINITY. 
u 6] 


BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE. | 
can | [JOTEL PLAATERKILL. 
Capacity for 30 Guests. First-Class Family Hotel. Table | 
Second to None on the Lake. 
Plenty of Shade, Fresh Vegetables, and everything Homelike 
and Comfortable. | Rg nem Mountains, me? entrance fo Platt Cove and facing 
: the Hudson River. 2,500 feet above the sea. Accommodations 
Address, for terms, etc., od 75 a bop $8.00 per _— and a ah ye Transient, 
A.G. ODM 1 ding, Lok _Y. 2.00 per day. For choice rooms and particulars in detail address 
ae apes eee pamions, Katee Gonngn, MX, | PLATTE CLOVE, GREENE CO.,N. Y. 





E, F. BRICE, Proprietor. 














PENNSYLVANIA RESORTS. 
** SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.”’ [)ELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 
TERMS MODERATE, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 








CATARACT HOUSE. 


. -— L. M. TUCKER. 
st Location, Airy R , Pi . Good Dri ‘ : 
ty Ramine Ais. and Cool a ang iuanag worn wnat Newly furnished. Accommodates 75. 1,600 feet high. Lake 
For further inf. Ee dd and river five minutes’ walk. Boats free. Good fishing. No 
or further inlormation address malaria; no mosquitoes. Superior table and rcoms. Liveries, &c. 
J. S. KEISER & SON, Proprietors. Piazzas on three sides. Terms, $8.00. 





‘ 
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LONG ISLAND. 





NECK HOUSE, 
ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 





Sail or drive to the Ocean. 
guests. 


Abundant shade. Capacity, 100 
All expressage delivered free of charge. 
EDWIN C. HALSEY, 
Proprietor, 
West Hampton, L. I. 


AMPTON HOUSE, 
BRIDGE-HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 
E. P. STORM, Proprietor. 


Located in central part of the Village, % mile from Depot. 
Carriages will meet all trains from New York, to convey guests to 
the House free of charge. Surf bathing. Early application is 
necessary to secure choice of rooms. 





IANNA HOUSE. 
: WM. C. CORWIN, Proprietor. 

Situated on Shinnecock Bay, between Quogue and Southampton, 
on the line of L. I. R. R., Montauk Division. Can accommodate 
so boarders. Large, airy rooms, some connecting. Good table, 
spring beds, large piazza, plent¥ of shade, sail and row-boats, surf 
and still-water bathing, and crabbing. People will be met at 
depot by carriages from the house. Address 

WM. C. CORWIN, Good Ground, L. I. 


HALLOCK HOUSE, Good Ground, L. I. 


An old-established house, situated on Shinnecock Bay. Ac- 
commodates 40 guests. Extra large, connecting sleeping-rooms. 
Best of beds. Table a specialty. Pure spring water. Plenty of 
rich milk, Surf and still bathing. Free boats. Brooklyn refer- 
ence, C. E. Mensch, M.D.S., 168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


eee MRS. ELIZA J. BELLOWS, Proprietor. 
[DELIGHTFUL BOARDING Cottage. 


At Good Ground, L. I., on Shinnecock Bay. Cool, pleasant 
rooms, with every convenience. Accommodates 4o guests. High 
land, overlooking the water. Poultry, vegetables and milk of our 
own raising. Boating and sailing. Will endeavor to please our 
patrons. Terms, $7.00 to $8.00 per week. Address 
L. D. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 

















AYSIDE HOUSE, 
P _GOOD GROUND, L. I. 

Situated on Shinnecock Bay. Accommodates 30 guests. Surf 
and still salt-water bathing. Free sail to Ocean everyday. Large, 
pleasant rooms, overlooking water. Good board. Milk, vege- 
tables and poultry of our own raising. Reasonable terms, for 


which address 
Ss. C. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 





ILIAN’S HOTEL, 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, L.L, 
Will take a limited number of Summer Boarders. 

Large, airy rooms. Good table. Good bathings fishing and 
shooting in the Great South Bay, also lakes and streams in 
vicinity of hotel for Trout fishing. Fine drives and a very healthy 
country. Rates, from $7.00 to $ro.co. 

Address GEORGE KILIAN, 
Proprietor. 





PRINGVILLE HOUSE, 


GOOD GROUND, L. I. 

Located on shore of Shinnecock Bay, within 100 feet of the 
water. Row and sail-boats belonging to the house. Still-water 
bathing near. A free sail of three miles every day to surf-bathing 
station. Vegetables, eggs and chickens raised on the place. 
House accommodates 50 guests. Open June1. Terms reason- 
able. References, if required. No liquors sold on the place. 


Address WILLIAM N. LANE, Good Ground, L. I. 


ILDRETH HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 

One quarter of a mile from the Océan and surf bathing. Short 
distance from the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Large, 
shady lawns, and fresh milk and vegetables in abundance from 
our own farm. One of the most healthful locations on the South 
Side. Rooms large, comfortable and airy, Accommodates 30 
guests. Address, for further particulars, 

J. A. HILDRETH, Southampton, L. I. 


ALSEY HOUSE, 
QUOGUE, L. L.- 


W. F. HALSEY, Proprietor. 








Accommodates 75 guests. Terms, $14.00 for single rooms, and 
$24.00 to $30.00 per week for double ones. Within 5 minutes’ 
walk of the Ocean. 


ROSPECT HOUSE, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 

Good boarding at a healthy resort on Ocean Avenue, close to 
the Bay. Accommodates 35 guests. Lawn and shade trees. 
Rooms, which are large and airy, overlook the water. Fresh veg- 
etables and fruit. The best of table board. 


For terms call or write to 





OLIVER WICKS, 
Patchogue, L. I. 





EW SUFFOLK HOTEL, 
CUTCHOGUE, SUFFOLK CO., L. I. 


This Hotel will accommodate about roo guests, is very pleasantly 
situated on Great Peconic Bay, with a view of the water from 
all sides. Excellent Bathing, Boating and Fishing. Splendid 
carriage drives and plenty of = By For permanent or transient 
guests no place on Long Island offers so many attractions, 


For terms, etc., address 
WM. McNISH, Proprietor. 





SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGcn News. 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
Youcan get the Lowest CLus Rates. The following 
are some of our prices: 





Atlantic Monthly, $335 Household, $o go 
Harper’s Magazine, 325 Housekeeper, 075 
Scientific American, 275 Babyhood, I 25 
Country Gentleman, 2 25 Babyland, 45 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 
Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE 








HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, Brooklyn Heights.—A School for the thorough 
ad Young Ladies. : 

_ ,T. J. BACKUS, LL.D., President of the Faculty. 
Admission of new students September 15-20, 1886. Charges for 
Tuition in lowest department, $16.00 a term; in highest depart- 
ment, $35.00 a term. No extra charges whatever; Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Drawing, Choral Singing and Gymnastics in- 
cluded in the regular rates. The Boarding Department is under 
liberal management. 

GS” For the forty-first annual catalogue address ‘‘ Tuz PACKER 
CoLteGiate InstTITUTE, Brooklyn, New York.”’ . 


T. PLEASANT MILITARY 
ACADEMY, 


A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
AT SING-SING-ON-HUDSON. 


Extensive improvements in Buildings, Rooms re-furnished. 
Corps of teachers enlarged. 


School re-opens September 16. 
J. HOWE ALLEN, .A.M, 





Principal. 
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D!AMONDS. ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, WATCHES 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. Established 1878. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country | 


Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome. 
Specialties of our own design and production, which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 


JEWELRY. 6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING) = FeNRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LECTURES. 


SEWING MACHINE — 
“SHAS NO EQUALS 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO, SEASON OF 1886~'87. 


—= ORANGE,MASS 
30 UI UNION SQUARE NY. CHICAGO, IL ILL. rerges 





























ST.LOUIS MO. ATLANTA,GA. Ke : 
FOR SALE BY ——e— ° Address MAJOR J. B. POND 
B. KF. BELGER, 21, Montague Street, Russell Square, 
No. 431 Fulton Street, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Bet. Jay and Pearl Streets, BROOKLYN. 
MOSLER SAFE & LOCK COS 
CHLEBRATED 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


Sti. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame, Eight 
Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 
Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. 

The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have 
been shown, so incontestable is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the 
world testify to the elegant finish and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. } 


MOSLER, BOWEN & CO., 


768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 


— = — 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
“AUTOMATIO’ 
THE PERFECTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The only Machine that can be used 
WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, QUIETNESS, 
LICHTNESS OF RUNNING 


AND 
STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 


Imitations and Counterfeits called ‘‘ Automatic” and 
‘‘Improved,” but without the special features and intrinsic 
merit of our machines, are offered under our prices, and 
attempts made to sell them on our well known and 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 





Our Machines Absence of this 


all bear this 
Medalli Trade-Mark 
6 on stamps a Machine 
Trade-Mark counterfeit,asIm- 
Pee | Rae See /f itators dare not 
; » and G ct put this Medal- 
the Machine. lion on Machines. 





Buy none without the above Medallion. Genuine 
Automatic Machines are supplied only from our own Stores, 


Call or send for full particulars and Price-List. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


658 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches in all leading Cities, 
TRY THIS MACHINE BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 








*,* A Fine Steel Plate Engraving, on cardboard, of Brooklyn Bridge 
will be mailed, with our Price List, to any address, on, -»plication, 


Brooklyn: 310 Fulton Street, 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI@ 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














cc GK ISLAND & PF : RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
termina] points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that a system 
which invites and facilitates travel and a ith 
direction between the Atlantic and Paci 

The Rock Island main line and bs inelude Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Mu uscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 

erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
fante, Knoxy. ille, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centreand 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, ‘Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 

and Atchison, in Kansas; ‘Albert rt Lea, Minneapolis and 

St. Paul, = innesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safe a to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodations is uneq in 
the West—unsurpassed in the work 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortabie Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars wowsdiin emer meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Josoph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 

lining Chair ars. 


The Farnous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne. 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iuwa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers a 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose 
Atchison, Leavenw orth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Be 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of ‘patrons, 
pe seep A families, ladies and children, receive from 

cials and employes of Rock Island — protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attentio: 

For Tickets, Maps, whkere—obhateabiog atall ee oe 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or 
desired information, address, 

R. R. CABLE, z cucaco, § E+ ST. JOHN, 


Pres’t & Gen’! M'g’r, Ren. Mkt. & Pass. A 


Bicycles #Tricycles, 





Parties supplied in all sections with 


Bargains for Cash. 





No Price-List, as Stock is constantly Changing. 





Correspondence promptly and cheerfully answered. 
Send stamp, stating size, description, approx- 


imate price, etc., of machine wanted. 





BUTMAN & CoO., 


89 Court Street, Boston. 













Do Your Own 
PRINTING. 





TYPE SETTING 


Type, 

KELSEY PRESS co. 

Meriden, Conn. 
SAMPLES 


AGENTS WANTED. rnc: 


Goods SELL everywhere, to Ever rybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn 








‘SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 


New Wheels for Exchange, etc. Machines Bought 


and Sold on Commission. 


TEACHERS WANTED ! 


Assistants; also several for Art, Music, etc. 
and information free. Address 

| THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Of all kinds. 
Principals and 
Application-form 


Mention this paper. 





—A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.— 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifler, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blemish on beau- 
ty, and defies detection. 
It has stood the test of 30 
years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure the 
preparation is properly 
made. Accept nocounter- 
feit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
hauton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
1 recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Jul of all the Skin prep- 
arations.”’ One bottle will 
last six months, using it every el Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 
the U. S., Canadas and Europe. Also foundin N, Y. City at R. 
H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Sa Beware of base imitations. $x,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 


No other Cosmetic will do it. 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MFG. CO, Limite, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
t We have placed on exhibition 


in our new salesrooms, 418 and 
420 Fulton Street, a full line of 
Gas Fixtures in new and choice 
designs. 





Our styles embrace the most 
durable fixtures in Polished and 
Antique Brass, Gold Bronze and 
Silver, in addition to our Crystal 
and Prism Fixtures. 





An inspection of our styles and 
prices is solicited. 





SALESROOMS ; 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Factory: 273 to 281 State Street, 





yo a Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 


directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number contains more technical material than 
can be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CROCHET- 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,ete. ITS SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials wil] find it very useful. News DEALERS and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
Copies. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O. Box 2295, New YorK CIty. 
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Acombined and ciangable Linen 
{Marker «id Card Wrinter. 
CONTAINS 4alphabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibleink, per otweenre ete 
Sent post. paid for only 
i Puilestaloxes Sent Free. 50cis 
BUSINESS OUTFIT #I9° 
COMMERCIALOUTFIT#I5° 
\m* 


R. He Ingersoll, 45 Fulton St. N- 








, TRAIN UP A CHILD 
CGooD SENSE 
= E 






















ear 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adults. 
S2~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR 5. By LEADING RETA 
sure your corset is stam) 
GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
ciro' 


Send for descriptive circular. 
FERRIS BROS. 


& ufacturers, 
* 81 White Street, NEW YORK. 







66 e ? 

Home Exerciser’ 
For brain-workers and sodentary poople. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
nasium, Takes up but 6inch square 
floor-room, something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
** Home Scuoot For Puysicat Cutture,”16 East 14th 
Street, N. Y. City, Prof. D. L. Down, 
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OTICE.—T. J. ELLINWOOD’S 
School of Phonography and Typewriting, 


199 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Will RE-OPEN for the reception of Students on 
the rsth of September, 1886. 


For circular or for further information address T. J. ELLinwoop, 
as above. 


““Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 





PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


W HEELER & BOLTON, 


Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. 





B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


46 GRAND ST., near 2D St., BRooKtyn, E. D. 
GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, Brooktyn, E. D. 
English Boot and Shoemaker. 
Repairing and Custom Work a neeney 





Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes. 








Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, Manacer. 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire 
Ins. Co, of Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance. 
OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





PHELPS, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
336 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. - 





H. R. HANLAN, 


Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance eff-cted in any desired company. 





Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the 
Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s. 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F. EDWARDS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


FINE SHOEBS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Careful attention is given to shoes made to measure. Shoes 
made on the MeComber Patent Last a specialty. 


166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MALLON, FLORIST, 


Fulton and Willoughby Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


F. CUTTENBERGC, 
Fish, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters, 


729, 1001 & 1003 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











W. R. HEGEMAN, 


DEALER IN FISH, OYSTERS AND CLAMS, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 





IRA A. KIMBALL, 


Real Estate and Insurance Broker, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue and Ninth St., Brooklyn. 


C.A.LESTER’S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 
346 Court Street, corner of Union, 
BROOKLYN, 








Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, ‘Halibut, Mackerel, Soft-shell 
rabs, Smoked Fish, Salt Fish, etc., etc., 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 
Pickled Oysters a Specialty. 
Oysters Wholesale and Retail. 
Depot for Rockaway Oysters. 








TELEPHONE, No. g9A. 


° 


EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS. 


They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persons 
from the youngest to the oldest. A trial will convince the 
most unbelieving. Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 


J.C. EDCELL, 





Send for circular. 
. (For Twenty Years.) 





A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


481 FULTON ” STREET, 


Opp. Wechsler & Abrahams’, Brooklyn. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


AN LOT. & BACH PIANOS, | 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


227 FULTON STREET, 


One block below Loeser’s. 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIANOS. 


Ernest Gabler & Bro., Steinway, Weber, Chickering, 
Kranich & Bach, and all celebrated makes of 
Pianos to rent or on Time to suit. 


ORGANS. 


Lawrence Bros’. wonderful 7-octave Piano Organs, 
also Mason & Hamlin, Sterling, Raven & Co., 
Loring & Blake Organs constantly on hand. 


Purcell Patent Piano Stool, with Music Rack com- 
bined. Call and see 


GOETZ & CO.,., 


One block from City Hall, 


Nos. 81 & 83 Court Street. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 











SWIFT 
SURE 
SIMPLE 
SILENT 
STRONG 








NEW IMPROVED HIGH ARM, 
NEW MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
and Rotary Movemenis, Au- 
tomatic Direct and Perfect 
Action, Cylinder Shuttle, Self- 
setting Needle, PositiveFeed, 
No Springs, Few Parts, Mini- 
mum Weight, No Friction, No 
Noise, No Wear, No Fatigue, 
No ‘ Tantrums,” Capacity 
Unlimited, Always in Order, 
Richly Ornamented, Nickel- 

plated and Gives Perfect 
Satisfaction. 
Send for Circulars. 


AVERY MACHINE CoO. 


28 Union Square, New York. 
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ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarting, Sale, Commission and Exchange Stables, 


233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 


The Best and Mest Reliable Place to B 
HORSES or CARRIAGES.” °* Sel! 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 






$07 “ON “TTVD ANOHdAATAL 


Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and Saddle 
Horses to let on reasonable terms, A specialty made of 
Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
Commission. 





and easy of access by Atlantic Avenue, 


Greenwood and Court Street and Cross Town 
‘eum, AUY 98 SUOSso’T 
*ZujUIJOT MON SlguUlZeq 10J sessvig 


potions, and the German, near the City 
\) 


Schools for Dancing, 


AY 





A ra Lj) YW 
BEES 9/4 
STATE & COURT STREETS, BROOKLYN 





meer < | vane 


STEVENS’ = PHARMIACY, 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 
PURE DRUGS. 
PURE SODA WATER, 


Tested by the Board of Health. 





RED LINE PERFUMES. 
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JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


Pure MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Huntingdon Go., New Jersey. 
No. 340 Smith St., 


Corner First Place, 


And 75 & 77 THIRD STREET, near Toyt,| 


BROOKLYN. 





Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 





Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs. | 





Thomas Hudson & Son, 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 


CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L. I. 


Contracts For General Repairing. 


FIRST-CLASS mrs STY LES. 


GENERAL MARKET, 
1209 FULTON STREET, 
Established 1855. 





Near Bedford Avenue. 


H. HASTE, 
GREENE AVENUE MARKET, 


3 and 5 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 





i 


| ONE oe STORE. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 






Ml Mi 


mR Rk. H. HAND, 
TRUNKS. 


184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, Brooklyn. 
A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. 


TRUNKS 
REPAIRED or EXCHANGE D. 


|'STEAMER CHAIRS AND STATEROOM TRUNKS, 








{@~ MANAGED BY LADIES, _@} 
BROOELYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


| Between Fulton and Washington Streets. ‘T'wo Blocks from 


Bridge Entrance. 
SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


‘QUEEN’S CUP CIGARETTES. 
ALL HAVANA TOBACCO. 





‘Pure Havana Tobacco only is used in the 


manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes. 


F.MUSSON &CO., 
195 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
DEALERS IN 


FINE SHOES. 





po and examine our large assortment of Spring and Sum- 


mer Goods, They are the best and cheapest in 
the city for quality and price. 
All goods artes in plain LAguness 
5 FULTON STREET, BRO LYN. 


Bet ‘Naseau & Concord Sts., sey the Bridge. 








Wm. H. Lothrop, 
WALL STREET FERRY, BROOKLYN. 


woo ies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 
anners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. 


Prepared and Sold by 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 


63 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, E. D. 








The best Pianos Sold on 
Easy Monthly ———— 
Warerooms, 336 Ful 
Street, Brooklyn. 


$5 to $20. 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


Monthly Installments, 


Possess the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 
ble Instruments in the 

} Market, 


$5 to $20. 
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iH , A. P.'W, Paver Co. RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicals inci- | |} 
Wei | Gentlemen: Your ** Medicated dent ‘to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause | ||MOM 
VT, , 5g : of Hemorrhoids, The “Stanparp” brand is not | |i) 
u Toilet Paper” is useful in the medicated, but is entirely free from any deleterious sub- | |e 
tt treatment of Anal diseases, al- stance, The division into sheets by perforations secures r _ : 
ua _ “ia: ae t economy unattainable in the us#ferforated roll or package, | fi y 
aying the intense itching, is a while the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents | | Smt! 
remedy easily applied, and a trial loss of health from impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and mul. 
ts tdivillenies ot thi trite drains, with accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ bills. oy 
Mu ; 8 ba Special Express contracts now enable us to deliver One | Iipw 
F. M. Jonnson, M.D. Dozen 1,000-Sheet Rolis and Nickel Fixture any- wd 
where in the United States accessible by express on receipt | }}jii hi 
F of $3.00, or we can forward, as heretofore, two rolls and c ofl 
nickel fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid. i 
B a Bie f i 
' Cs D + "| 
WMH e All 
toy s f B U [J s wR 
DAP 0 A a a hg, WH 
ni H 
a 
? OUR MEDICATED PAPER ; 
al 
For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent a 
remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment without 
Ki which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. it 
This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of 
treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies, The 
itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 
Pocket Packet, - - -°- - = $o10 Price, per Roll of 1,000 sheets, securely 
wrapped in Tin Foil,- - - - $050 | fi 
Ten Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - =r 00 Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, Nickel Fixture, 1 30 | | 
Deliver Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
J 
Address _ 
Waey. PEREORA , DAPP oN) a- 0 f\ bf 
tam | 
® 4 re 
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